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A SUPPLEMENT,  &c 


St.  MICHAEL’S  MOUNT. 

This  Mount  fhooting  up  conically  from  abroad  bafe  to  a narrow  fummit,  and  forming  a 
Peak  of  Teneriff  in  miniature,  will  naturally  feem  to  every  eye  that  traces  the  refemb lance, 
equally  with  that  the  production  of  a volcano.  Standing  too  within  the  fea,  when  it  certainly  flood 
once  upon  the  fhore,  and  furveying  from  its  eminence  a large  feene  of  defolation,  wrought  by  the 
ocean  around  ; it  naturally  combines  this  feene  with  that  afpeft  in  the  mind  of  a reflefter,  and 
fuggefls  the  defolation  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  volcano.  So  reafoning,  however,  we  fhould 
argue  with  much  of  probability,  but  little  of  truth.  Nature  has  reared  her  conical  hills,  as  flic 
has  funk  her  rounding  craters , without  ufing  the  aid  of  a volcano.  The  caflle-hill  of  Launceflon, 
in  our  own  county,  and  probably  a thoufand  hills  befide,  in  the  other  counties  of  the  ifland,  are 
exifting  proofs  for  the  truth  of  the  former  affertion ; as  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  Devil's  Punch- 
howl , on  Hind-head,  in  Surry,  is  an  equal  proof  for  the  juftnefs  of  the  latter.*  We  contract  too 
rigidly  the  plaftick  powers  of  nature,  in  confining  their  operations  to  a fingle  mode  only.  We 
fhew  a creeping  poverty  of  thought  unworthy  of  Providence,  when  we  ought  to  expand  our  ideas, 
and  let  loofe  our  imaginations,  in  an  eagle’s  flight  after  God.  We  fuffer  philofophy  to  bind  up 
our  wings,  and  to  chain  down  our  feet,  rather  than  take  a free  range  with  theology  and  judici- 
oufnefs  in  the  air,  to  catch  the  diverfified  appearances  of  the  working  Hand  Divine.  And,  as  the 
Mount  has  at  no  period  exhibited  any  fymptoms  of  a volcano  in  itfelf,  fo  is  its  form  feen  in  hif- 
tory,  juft  what  it  appears  at  prefent,  ages  before  the  defolation. 

I.  Upon  the  crown  of  this  original  pyramid  of  nature,  Hands  proudly  eminent  a Church,  ex- 
tending from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fhowing  a tower  in  the  middle.  It  was  built  by  our  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  who  added  habitations  adjoining  for  the  clergy  attendant  upon  it,  and  then  endowed  it 
with  the  whole  Mount,  &c.  “ I,  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  Englifh,”  he  fays 

in  the  very  original  ftill  preferved,  “ willing  to  give  the  /trice  for  the  redemption  of  my  foul,  and 

A 2 “of 


* This  crater  is  little  known  to  the  reading  public,  but  lies  in  the  road  from  London  to  Portfmouth,  near  the  43d  mile-ftone. 
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“ of  the  fouls  of  my  parents,  with  the  confent  and  teftimony  of  fome  good  men,”  the  fubfcribers 
to  the  charter,  “ have  delivered  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  for  the  ufe  of  the  brethren  ferving 
“ God  in  the  fame  filace,  St.  Michael,”  or  the  Mount  and  Church.*  He  alfo  gives  them  “ all  the 
“ land  of  Vennefire ,”  a diftritft  in  Cornwall  probably,  but  certainly  a large  one,  as  containing  one 
or  more  towns  ; it  being  granted,  “ with  the  towns , houfes,  fields,  meadows,  lands  cultivated  and 
“uncultivated,  and  with  their  rents. ”f  But  he  finally  gives  them  “ the  port  Ruminell,”  Romney 
in  Kent,  “ with  all  things  that  appertain  to  it,  that  is,  mills  and  fifheries,”  &c.  J And  the  Church 
appears  from  Domefday  Book,  to  have  thus  poflefled  two  hides  of  land  in  Cornwall  alone.  ||  With 
thefe  it  mull  have  alfo  pofTeffed  what  it  ftill  retains,  thofe  “ royalties  over  the  Mount’s  Bay,  as 
far  north  as  Long  Bridge  in  the  manour  of  Lanefeley,”  which  have  given  to  the  Bay  the  appellation 
of  the  Mount , “ with  wrecks,  anchorage  of  Chips,  keyage  or  wharfage  of  goods,”  &c.  § At  the 
conqueft  comes  the  falfely  reputed  founder  of  this,  Robert,  earl  of  Mortaign  and  Cornwall,  not 
merely  to  enlarge  its  endowment  a little,  but  to  affociate  it  as  a monaffick  church  with  another 
of  the  fame  appellation  in  Normandy.  In  a new  charter,  equally  with  the  former  undated,  he, 
as  “ bearing”  himfelf  “ the  flandard  of  St.  Michael  in  war,”  fays : “ I give  and  grant  St.  Mi- 
“ chael’s  Mount , in  Cornwall,  to  God  and  the  monks  ferving  the  church  of  St.  Michael  de periculo 
“ marls,  with  half  a hide  of  land.”^[  But,  “ as  of  late  I have  very  certainly  found,”  he  adds, 
“ that  “ a fon  has  been  granted  to  me  of  my  own  wife,  by  God,  through  the  merits  of  the  bleffed 
“ Michael,  and  the  prayers  of  the  monks,  I have  increafed  the  donation  to  this  bleffed  prince  of 
“ the  coeleftial  army ; I have  given,  and  do  grant,  in  Amaneth,  three  acres  of  land,  namely, 
“ Travelabeth,  Lifmanoch,  Trequaners,  Carmailoc,”  all  evidently  lands  in  Cornwall.  *f  This 
very  earl,  fo  devout  to  the  archangel  and  fo  liberal  to  the  church,  before  Domefday  book  was 
compiled,  had  taken  away  from  the  church  no  lefs  than  half  its  whole  endowment,  even  one  out 
of  two  hides.  U So  ftrangely  compounded,  and  of  elements  fo  oppofite,  was  the  mind  of  this 
man  ! He  had  even  done  more  than  this,  after  the  book  was  compiled  : as  here  he  transfers  this 
church,  “with”  its  endowment  of  only  “ half  a hide  of  land,”  to  that  in  Normandy.  Yet  he 
reftored,  probably,  what  he  had  taken  awTay,  in  his  additional  donation  of  “ three  acres  of  land  ;” 
three  Cornifh  acres,  of  fixty  ftatute  each,  coinpoling  juft  one  hide  and  a half.”||||  The  lands  thus 

given 

* Monafticon  i.  551.  “ Ego  Edwardus  dei  Gratia  Anglorum  rex,  dare  volens  pretium  redemptions  animae  meae  vet  pa- 

“ rentum  mcorum,  Tub  confenfu  et  teftimonio  bonorum  virorum  tradidi  Sanfto  Michaeli  Archangelo,  in  ununi  fratrum  Deo 
“ fervientium  in  eodem  loco,  Sanftum  Michaelem.” 

f Ibid,  ibid.  “ Addidi  etiam  totam  terram  de  Vennefire,  cum  oppidis,  villifagris,  pratis,  terrifcultis  et  incultis,  et  cum 
“ borum  redditibus.” 

J Ibid,  ibid.  “ Adjunxi  quoque  datis,  portum  addere  qui  vocatur  Ruminella,”  fee  Somner’s  Roman.  Forts  and  Potts  in 
Kent,  p.  47,  54,  55,  “ cum  omnibus  quae  adeum  pertinent,  hoc  eft,  molendinis  et  pifeatoriis.”  &c. 

||  “ Ecclefia  S.  Michaelis  tenet  Trival,”  the  fame  region  evidently  with  Vennefire.  “ Brifmar  tenebat  T.  R.  E.”  before 
Edward  alienated  it  to  the  church  : “ Ibi  funt  II.  hidae,  quae  nunquam  geldaverunt.”  § Hals  in  MS. 

Monafticon  i.  551.  “ Ego  Robertas — habens  in  bello  San£li  Michaelis  vexillum — do  et  concedo  Montem  San£li  Mi- 
“ chaelis  deCornubia,  Deo  et  monachis  ecclefiae  Sandlae  (Sanfli)  Michaelis  dc periculo  mans  fervientibus,  cum  dimidid  terrae 
“ hidd.” 

*+  Ibid,  ibid.  “ Poftea  autem,  ut  certiffime  comperi,  Beati  Michaelis  meritis  monachorumque  fuffragiis  michi  a Deo  ex 
“ propria  conjuge  med  filio  conceffo,  auxi  donum  ipfi  Beato  militi  celeftis  Principi ; dedi  et  dono  in  Amuneth  tres  acras 
“ terrae,  Travelaboth  videlicet,  Lifmanock,  Trequaners,  Carmadoc.”. 

XX  Eol.  120.  “ De  his  ii  hidis  Comes  Moriton  abftulit  l hidam.” 

IIH  Hals  obferves  in  p.  159  of  his  manufeript,  that  “ every  antient  Cornifh  acre”  is  “ fixty  ftatuts  acres  of  land.”  In 
Domefday  book,  fol.  120,  indeed,  “ 1 acra  terrae — eft  terra  l caracatae.”  So  the  regifter  of  bifhop  Lacy  makes  it  “ a hun- 
“ dred  and  twenty  ftatute-acres.”  (Borlafe’s  Nat.  Hift.  of  Cornwall,  319).  In  this  variation  of  meafures,  we  may  take  any 
of  them  that  fuit  ojr  purpofes. 
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given  and  re-given  to  the  Mount,  were  the  manor  and  parifti  of  St.  Hilary,  formerly  including 
thofe  of  Peran  Uthnoe  ; the  churches  of  both  thefe  parifhes  being  appropriated  to  the  church  on 
the  Mount,  before  the  Valor  was  made  in  1291,  tradition  averring  the  union  of  both  formerly; 
the  lands  themfelves  being  characterized  as  Triwal  in  Domefday  book,  and  Triwal  ftill  exifting  as 
a confidera'  le  place  within  them  ; a charter  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  to  the  Mount,  alfo 
noticing  its  fair  of  Marhafgon  (Marhaf-zon  or  Market-jew) ; the  Mount  ftill  pofleffing  the  right 
of  “ keeping  annual  fairs  on  the  fea-Jhore  near  it,  Sept.  29,”  St.  Michael’s  own  day,  with  “ Monday 
<<  after  Mid-lent  Sunday;”  and  thefe  being  the  very  fairs  of  Mara%ion  at  prefent.#  In  the  charter 
for  thefe  fairs,  granted  by  the  very  Richard  above,  brother  to  the  third  Henry,  the  monks  “ for 
“ the  future,  and  for  ever,  may  hold”  the  fairs  “ upon  their  own  ground  at  the  market-place, 
“ clofe  to  their  own  grange that  tithe-barn  which  is  ftill  {landing  in  Market-jew,  which  feems 
to  be  a building  of  great  antiquity,  and  on  both  fides  of  which  the  fairs  are  ftill  held.  But  finally 
comes  Leofric,  the  bifhop  of  Exeter,  in  a charter  dated  expreflly  1085,  to  do  what  appears  to 
have  been  much  defired,  but  ought  never  to  have  been  granted,  to  free  the  church  from  all  epif- 
copal  jurifdiiftion.j: 

Thus  erefted,  thus  endowed,  and  thus  freed,  the  church  remained  to  the  days  of  William  of 
Worceftre ; and  he  gives  us  the  dimenfions  of  it : “ Memorandum  ; the  length  of  the  church  of 
“ St.  Michael’s  Mount  contains  40  feet,  and  is  30  fteps,  the  breadth  contains  about  twelve  fteps.”§ 
Carew  alfo  fpeaks  of  it  as  “ a chapel  for  devotion,  builded  by  Will.  (Robert)  earle  of  Morton,” 
Carew  fo  fpeaking  with  the  multitude  in  giving  the  church  to  the  earl,  when  he  ought  to  have 
united  with  records  in  giving  it  to  the  confeflor ; and  “ greatly  haunted,  while  folke  endured 
“ (endeared)  their  merits  by  farre  travailing.”  ||  Carew  thus  refers  obfcurely,  perhaps  uncon- 
fcioufly,  to  a particular  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  church,  which  was  given  in  one  decree  from 
Pope  Gregory,  and  confirmed  in  another  from  Bifhop  Leofric.  “ Know  all  men,”  cries  the  pope, 
“ that  the  1110ft  Holy  Father  Gregory,  in  the  year  from  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand 
“ and  fevcntyf  the  very  year,  therefore,  in  which  the  earl  affigned  this  church  to  another  in  Nor- 
mandy, “ bearing  an  afteftion  of  extraordinary  devoutnefs  to  the  church  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount, 
“ in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  has  pioufly  granted  to  the  faid  church,”  and  “ to  all  the  faithful 
“ who  fhall  feek  or  vilit  it  with  their  oblations  and  alms,  “ a remiffion  of  a third  part  of  their  pc~ 

“ nances 

* Tanner  mentions,  among  the  papers  relative  to  the  Mount,  “ cartam  Ricardi  regis  Romanorum  de  Fcriis  in  Marhafgon 
Hals  in  MS. ; Great  Map  of  Cornwall ; and  Pope  Nicholas’s  Valor.  Fennejire  thus  appears  the  fecular  name  for  the  parifh  of 
St.  Hilary,  and  its  “ towns”  muft  have  been  one  at  the  church,  a fecond  at  Market-jew,  with  a third  at  the  Mount.  Yet 
Vennefre  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  from  a very  partial  prefervation  of  the  name,  to  have  been  Treverma,  a village  conti- 
guous to  Marazion  on  the  eaftern  fide.  But  Domefday  book,  which  calls  it  Triwal,  a name  and  a place  ftill  remaining,  re- 
futes the  fuppofition  at  once.  “ That  Perran  Uthno  was  formerly  taken  out  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Hilary,  as  you  fufpe£t,  there 
“ is  a tradition  preferved  to  this  day.  It  is  faid,  that  the  whole  was  the  property  of  one  gentleman,  who  gave  his  younger  fon 
“ foch  a part  as  he  could  walk  round  in  a given  time,  and  which  now  makes  the  parifh  of  Perran  Uthno-  Running  acrofs  a 
“ common  in  this  parifh  is  a trench  about  three  feet  deep,  and  at  different  diftances  in  this  trench  are  fhallow  pits,  which 
“were  called  the  Giant's  Steps.  It  is  faid  that  this  trench  led  from  Godolphin  and  Tregonning  hills  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount, 
“ and  was  the  road  the  giants  travelled.  It  was  lately  vifible  thro’  much  inclofed  and  cultivated  land,  but  I believe  'tis  now 
“ to  be  feen  on  Perran  Downs.”  Rev.  Malachy  Hitchins. 

J Monafticon  i.  551. 

§ Itineraria  Symonis  Simeonis  et  Willelmi  de  Worceftre,  1778,  p.  103.  “Memorandum;  longitudo  ecclefise  Montis 
“ SancEti  Michaelis  continet  40  pedes,  et  eft  40  fteppys ; latitude  continet  circa  10  fteppys.” 

||  F.  154. 
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nances  to  them."*  Thus  “ folke  endeared  their  merits,”  not  merely  “ by  farre  travailing,”  but 
by  an  exertion  ftill  more  trying  probably  to  themfelves,  and  certainly  more  profitable  to  the 
clergy,  a demand  upon  their  purfe.  On  the  performance  of  fuch  a vifit,  and  the  payment  of 
fuch  a tax,  a third  of  all  thofe  a&s  was  to  be  remitted  to  them,  which  the  penitents  had  been  en- 
joined to  perform,  in  order  to  prove  the  fincerity  of  their  penitence  to  God  and  to  themfelves. 
The  church,  which  had  enjoined  thofe  adds,  had  a right  to  commute  them ; and  the  current  of 
penitential  charity  in  particular,  which  had  been  previoufly  left  at  large,  perhaps,  was  only  turned 
now  into  one  prefcribed  channel.  The  fame  privilege  is  confirmed  to  the  church  by  the  Bifhop 
of  Exeter,  the  bifhop  repeating  after  the  Pope  in  1805,  thus:  “ to  all  thofe,  who  fhall  feek  and 
“ vifit  that  church  with  oblations  and  alms,  we  remit  a third  part  of  their  penances.”!  Yet, 
what  is  very  furprizing,  the  privilege  was  fo  little  ufed  as  to  be  wholly  forgotten,  became  nearly 
as  much  unknown  afterwards  as  it  is  at  prefent,  and  was  therefore  announced  formally  to  the 
public  by  the  clergy  of  the  church,  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  “ Thefe  words,”  ob- 
ferves  the  reciter  of  the  privilege,  “ being  found  in  fome  antient  regifters  that  have  been  difco- 
“ vered  within  this  church  of  late"  a little  before  the  reciter’s  vifit  to  the  church  about  1440, 
being  then  unknown  to  the  very  clergy  themfelves,  and  only  difcovered  by  the  difcovery  of  fome 
regifters  equally  unknown,  “ are  exhibited  to  public  view  upon  the  folding-doors  of  the  church, 
“ as  they  are  here  recited.”!  Yet  even  fuch  a publication  was  thought  too  contra&ed  for  fuch  a 
privilege.  All  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  were  called  upon  to  publifh  it  in  their  refpeddive 
churches.  “ Bccaufe  this  privilege  is  fill  unknown  to  many"  fays  the  call,  “ therefore  we,  the 
“ fervants  of  God,  and  the  minifters  of  this  church  in  Chrift,  do  require  and  requeft  all  of  you 
“ who  pofiefs  the  care  of  fouls,  for  the  fake  of  mutual  accommodation,  to  publifh  thefe  words  in 
“ your  refpedlive  churches ; that  your  parifhioners  and  fubjetfts  may  be  more  carefully  animated 
“ to  a greater  exhortation  of  devoutnefs,  and  may  more  glorioufy  in  pilgrimages  frequent  this  place , 
“ for  the  gracious  attainment  of  the  gifts  and  indulgencies  aforefaid.”§  From  this  publication  of 
the  privilege  did  undoubtedly  commence  that  numerous  refort  of  pilgrims  to  the  church  which 
Carew  intimates;  and  of  which  Norden,  who  generally  is  the  mere  copier  of  Carew,  yet  is  here 
the  enlarger  of  him,  fays,  “ the  Mount  hath  bene  much  reforted  unto  by  pylgrims  in  devotion  to 
“ St.  Michael.”  ||  Then  too  was  framed  afluredly  that  feat  on  the  tower,  which  is  fo  ridiculoufly 
deferibed  by  Carew,  as  “ a little  without  the  caftle, — a bad  feat  in  a craggy  place, — fomewhat 

“ daungerous 

* Worceftre,  101. _ “ Noverit  univerfitas  veftra,  quod  SanCtiflimus  Papa  Gregorius,  anno  ab  Incarnatione  Domini  millef- 
“ imo  feptuagefimo,  ad  ecclefiam  Montis  SanCti  Michaelis — in  comitatu  Cornubiae  gerens  eximiae  devocionis  affeftutn,  pie 
“ conceflit  ecclefiae  prediftae — et  omnibus  fidelibus  qui  illam  cum  fuis  bencficiis  et  elemofinis  exepecierunt  (expetierint)  feu 
“ vifitaverint,  tertiam  partem  penetenciarum  fuarum  eis  condonari.” 

f Monafticon  i.  551.  “ Omnibus  illis,  qui  illam  eccleliam  fuis  cum  beneficiis  et  elemofinis  expetierint  et  vifitavexint, 

“ tertiam  nartem  penitentiarum  condonamus.” 

t Worceftre,  101,  102.  “ Ifta  verba,  in  antiquis  regiftris  de  novo  in  hac  ecclefii  repertis  inventa,  prout  hie,  in  vaivis 

“ ecclefiae  publice  ponuntur.” 

§ Worceftre,  102.  “ Suia  pluribus  eft  incognitum,  ideo  nos,  in  Chriflo  dei  famuli  et  miniftri  hujus  ecclefiae,  univerf- 

“ tatem  veftram  qui  rtgimen  animarum  poffidetis,  ob  mutual  viciffitudinis  obtentum,  requirimus  et  rogamus,  quatenus  ifta 
“ publicetis  in  ecclefiis  veftris  ; ut  veftri  fubditi  et  fubjeCti  ad  majorem  exortationem  devocionis  attencius  animentur,  et  locum 
“ iflum  gloriofius  perigrinando  frequenent,  ad  dona  et  indulgencias  predifta  graciofe  confequenda.”  Dr.  Borlafe,  in  Scilly 
Ifles,  p.  H5,  116,  produces  a commiffion  from  a Bifhop  of  Exeter,  as  a proof  “ in  what  ajiately Jlyle  the  bifhops  of  thole 
“ days  penned  their  commiftions  when  the  only  note  of  ftatelinefs  is  the  ufe  of  fubditi  for  the  perlons  of  his  dioccfe.  But 
we  here  fee  it  ufed  with  even  fubjefti  added  to  it,  for  thp  mere  parifhioners  of  a private  clergyman.  And  both  the  words  are 
completely  innocent  in  themfelves,  meaning  merely  thofe  under  a prieft,  or  thofe  under  a bifhop ; if  proteftantifm  was  not  at 
times  a very  fenfitive  plant,  and  contracted  before  the  very  vapour  of  an  approaching  finger.  ||  Norden,  39. 
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(i  daungerous  for  accefle  when  it  is  a chair  compofed  of  hones  projefting  from  the  two  fides 
of  the  tower  battlements,  and  uniting  into  a kind  of  bafon  for  a feat  juft  at  the  fouth-weftern 
angle,  but  elevated  above  the  battlements  on  each  fide,  having  its  back  juft  within,  and  hanging 
high  over  the  rocky  precipice  below.  It  thus  appears  “ fomewhat  daungerous”  indeed,  but  not 
merely  “ for  accefle,”  though  the  climber  to  it  muft  actually  turn  his  whole  body  at  that  altitude 
to  take  his  feat  in  it,  but  from  the  altitude  itfelf,  and  from  its  projection  over  the  precipice.  It 
alfo  appears  an  evident  addition  to  the  building.  And  it  was  afiuredly  made  at  this  period,  not 
for  the  ridiculous  purpofe  to  which  alone  it  profeffedly  minifters  at  prefent,  that  of  enabling  wo- 
men who  fit  in  it  to  govern  their  hufbands  afterward  but  for  fuch  of  the  pilgrims  as  had  ftronger 
heads  and  bolder  fpirits,  to  complete  their  devotions  at  the  Mount,  by  fitting  in  this  St.  Michael's 
Chair  as  denominated,  and  there  Jhowlng  themjelves  as  pilgrims  to  the  country  round.  Hence  in  an 
author,  who  lends  us  information  without  knowing  it,  as  he  alludes  to  cuftoms  without  feeling 
the  force  of  them,  we  read  this  tranfient  information  : 

Who  knowes  not  Mighel’s  Mount  and  Chaire, 

The  pilgrim's  holy  vaunt  ? 

Norden  alfo  re-echoes  Carew,  in  faying  “ St.  Michaels  Chaire  is  fabled  to  be  in  the  Mount. ”f 
We  thus  find  a reafon  for  the  conftruftion  of  the  chair,  that  comports  with  all  the  ufes  of  the 
church  on  which  it  is  conftrufted,  and  that  miniftered  equally  with  this  to  the  purpofes  of  reli- 
gion then  predominant ; a religion,  dealing  more  in  exteriours  than  our  own,  operating  more  than 
our  own,  through  the  body,  upon  the  foul ; and  fo  leaving,  perhaps,  a more  fenfible  impreffion 
upon  the  fpirits.  To  fit  in  the  chair  then,  was  not  merely  as  Carew  reprefents  the  aft,  “ fome- 
“ what  daungerous”  in  the  attempt,  “ and  therefore  holy  in  the  adventure  ;”§  but  alfo  holy  in  itfelf 
as  on  the  church  tower ; more  holy  in  its  purpofes,  as  the  feat  of  the  pilgrims  ; and  moft  holy,  as 
the  feat  of  a few,  in  accomplifhment  of  all  their  vows;  as  the  chair  of  a few,  in  invitation  of  all 
the  country. 

The  whole  church  remains  at  this  day,  beaten  by  the  wfinds  or  buffeted  by  the  rains,  a vene- 
rable monument  of  Saxon  architecture,  yet  unadmired  equally  by  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar,  and  the 
infpeCtion  of  the  curious.  In  Hals’s  days,  however,  that  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  “ who  for  melan- 
“ choly  retirement  dwelleth  here  who,  in  a principle  probably  of  religious  fequeftration  from 
the  world,  which  is  lo  proper  in  itfelf  to  be  occafionally  reduced  into  praCtice,  but  which  is  al- 
ways reckoned melancholy”  by  thofe  who  want  it  moft,  the  irreligious  fools  of  the  world,  had 
retired  to  this  Mount  as  an  afylum  from  the  world  and  its  follies ; repaired  the  church  much,  and 
fitted  it  up  once  more  for  divine  fervice.  But  the  church  is  now  waiting  for  a fccond  reftoration 
by  the  prefent  Sir  John.  Sir  John  is  at  once  an  antiquary  and  a man  of  tafte,  I underftand.  He 
therefore  intends  to  exercife  this  tafte,  and  to  gratify  his  antiquarianifm,  by  renewing  the  church 
in  a high  ftyle  of  elegance.  He  has  ereCted  a magnificent  organ  already.  He  has  alfo  procured, 
at  a great  expence,  a quantity  of  painted  glafs  fufficient  for  all  the  windows.  I faw  one  great 
cafe  of  the  glafs  there,  ready  for  the  windows.  And,  in  levelling  a very  high  platform  for  the 
altar,  under  the  eaftern  window,  a low  Gothic  door  was  difcovered  to  have  been  clofed  up  with 

ftone 

* Carew,  154.  2 Yet  this  is  the  only  ufe  affigned  for  it,  by  Mr,  Gough,  i,  13,  + Carew,  155,  Norden,  39. 
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flone  in  the  fouthern  wall,  and  then  concealed  with  the  raifed  platform.  The  clofure  was  now 
broken  through,  when  ten  fieps  appeared  defcending  into  a vault  of  tlone  under  the  church, 
about  nine  feet  long,  fix  or  feven  broad,  and  nearly  as  many  high.  In  this  room  was  found  the 
fkeleton  of  a very  large  man,  without  any  remains  of  a coffin.  The  difeovery  gave  rife  to  various 
conjectures.  But  the  thinking  minds  generally  retted  at  that  natural  centre  of  all  thinking  on 
fuch  a point,  the  fuppofition  of  the  man’s  having  been  condemned  to  die  by  hunger  in  the  dun- 
geon for  fome  crime.  The  cr/me,  indeed,  mutt  have  been  enormous,  to  provoke  fuch  a punifh- 
ment  as  immuring.  The  bones  of  the  wretched  tinner,  fo  buried  alive,  and  fo  concealed  fince, 
were  brought  up  from  the  dark  room,  which  mutt  originally  have  ferved  as  the  repofitory  of  the 
facramental  plate,  and  interred  in  the  body  of  the  church. 

II.  But  with  the  monattery  was  a nunnery  upon  the  fummit  of  the  Mouilt.  This  is  uncon- 
fcioutly  noted  by  Hals  : “ One  Henry  de  la  Pomeray,”  he  tells  us,  “ Lord  of  Beri-Pomeroye, 
“ in  Deavon,  and  Tregny  Pomeray  in  this  county,”  caballing  with  John,  Earl  of  Moretaign  and 
Cornwall,  to  make  the  latter  king  during  the  abfence  of  Richard  in  Palettine,  or  in  Auttria,  firft 
murdered  a man  fent  by  the  regent  to  feize  him,  and  was  then  “ prompted,  from  the  fin  of  raur- 
“ der,  to  that  of  rebellion,  refolving  to  reduce  this  Mount  of  St.  Michaell  for  Earle  John’s  domi- 
“ nion,  and  to  place  himfelfe  therein  for  better  fafety.  In  order  to  which  he  found  out  this  ex- 
“ pedient,  to  goe  with  his  guard  of  armed  men  that  dayley  attended  him,  in  difguife,  to  that 
“ place,  under  pretence  of  vifitinge  a sister  that  he  had  amongft  the  religious  people 
“ there ; who,  upon  difeoveringe  who  he  was,  and  the  occafion  of  his  cominge,  had  the  gates 
“ opened,  where  he  entered  accordingly  with  his  followers  ; who  foon  after  difeovered  under 
“ their  clothes  their  weapons  of  war,  and  declared  their  defigns.”  The  nunnery  thus  appears  to 
have  been  difeovered  by  Hals,  without  being  feen  by  him.  But  it  was  equally  difeovered,  yet 
was  equally  unfeen,  by  Carew.  “ Until  Richard  the  firft’s  reigne,”  Carew  cries,  “ the  Mount 
“ feemeth  to  have  ferved  only  for  religion,  and  (during  his  imprifonment)  to  have  bene  firll  for- 
“ titled  by  Henry  de  la  Pomeray,  who  furprized  it for,  having  ftabbed  to  the  heart  the  king’s 
mefienger  fent  to  arreft  him,  “ he  abandones  his  home,  gets  to  a ffer  of  his  abiding  in  this  Mount  f 
hcz.*  The  nunnery  thus  appears  again  in  the  fame  tlory,  but  plain  from  the  pen  of  Hals,  and 
obfeure  from  the  pen  of  Carew;  the  former  infinitely  furpaffing  the  latter,  in  all  this  portion  of 
the  topography.  Yet  it  appears  rather  more  plain,  from  the  contrail  between  this  furprize  of  the 
Mount  by  Pomeroy,  and  another  afterwards  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  After  the  battle  of  Barnet, 
in  1741,  “John,  Earle  of  Oxford,”  fays  Carew,  “arrived  heare  by  fhipping,  difguifed  himfelf 
“ with  fome  of  his  followers  in  [tilgrims  habits , there  through  got  entrance,  muftred  the  garrifon,  and 
“ feized  the  place  ;”f  or,  as  Hals  more  fully  informs  us,  “ they  difguifed  themfelves  in  [tilgrims 
“ (apparel,)  and”  what  they  could  not  have  worn  “ friars  apparel,  under  which  all  had  lodged  a 
“ fmall  fword  and  a dagger;  they  went  on  fliore,  pretending  that  they  were,”  not  friars,  but  “ [til- 
“ grims,  that  had  come  a long  pilgrimage  from  the  remoteft  part  of  this  kingdom,  to  perform  the 
“ penance  impofed  upon  them  by  their  father-confeffors,  and  to  perform  their  vows,  make  ori- 
“ fons,  and  (make)  oblations  to  the  altar  of  St.  Michael,  who  prefided  there ; upon  which  pious 

“ pretext 
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“ pretext  the  monks  and  Inhabitants  opened  their  gates,  and  let  them  into  the  caftlc .”  This  fa£t 
thews  us  the  frequency  of  pilgrimages  to  the  Mount,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the 
privilege  ; but  thews  us  not  any  appearance  of  a nunnery,  the  nuns  being  undoubtedly  turned  out 
by  Pomeroy  to  provide  apartments  for  his  foldiery,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  kept  out  as  long  as  a 
“ garrifon”  continued  here,  “ inhabitants”  of  “ the  caftle.” 

The  nunnery  had  been  erefted  probably  juft  a little  before  Pomeroy’s  furprize  of  the  Mount, 
then  ended  with  it,  and  fo  exifts  only  in  that  tingle  memorial  of  hiftory.  There  is  one  circum- 
ftance  in  the  inftitution  of  the  nunnery,  which  proves  it  could  not  have  been  erefted  before  the 
reign  immediately  preceding,  and  was  aftually  erefted  then.  The  monks  of  the  Mount  were  Be- 
nediftines  recently  reformed  into  Ciftercians,  and  more  recently  improved  into  Gilbertines;  but 
fo  improved  by  Gilbert,  of  Sampringham,  in  Lincolnfhire,  only  in  the  year  1148.  It  was  this 
improvement,  which  affeftea  to  fhow  the  fuperiority  of  the  fpirit  to  the  flefh,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  mind  over  the  fenfes,  by  placing  a nunnery  contiguous  to  a monaftery.  That  fuperiority  was 
tried,  and  that  triumph  was  exhibited,  in  every  monaftery  of  the  order.*  The  nunnery,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  erefted  before  1148,  yet  rauft  have  been  erefted  foon  afterwards,  and 
ended  in  lefs  than  fifty  years ; Richard  reigning  only  nine.  “ The  nunnery,”  however,  as  Dr. 
Borlafe  informs  us,  “ was  lately  {landing  on  the  eaftern  end  of  this  monaftery,  detached  a little 
“ from  the  cells  of  the  monks;  and  a great  deal  of  carved  work  both  in  ftone  and  timber  ("to  be 
“ feen  a few  years  fince)  {hewed,  that  it  was  the  moft  elegantly  finifhed  of  any  part  of  this  houfe.”f 
But  the  memory  of  the  chapel  furvived  to  the  days  of  Worceftre,  he  {peaking  of  it  as  rebuilt  in 
his  lime,  by  calling  it  “ the  chajiel  newly  built,”  and  in  giving  us  the  dimenfions  of  it.  J The 
memory  of  it  even  furvived  to  the  prefent  age,  Dr.  Borlafe  noting  it  to  have  been  “ lately  ftand- 
“ ing”  with  the  nunnery,  and  “ a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  in  all  Ciftercian  mo. 
naileries  thefe  chapels  were.”§  The  chapel  is  thus  fhown  by  the  Doftor  to  have  been  deftroyed, 
when  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  religioufiy  retired  to  this  place,  and  built  himfelf  two  elegant  apartments 
in  it.  Thefe  are  called  the  new  buildings,  one  opening  into  the  other ; but  were  originally,  not 
the  chapel  merely  of  the  nunnery,  but  the  very  nunnery  itfelf.  Thefe  about  fifty  years  ago  were 
become  very  ruinous,  and  even  the  roofs  had  fallen  in.  But  Sir  John  rebuilt  them,  and  in  the 
Gothic  ftyle,  to  make  them  correfpond  as  nearly  as  poffible  in  their  afpeft  with  the  other  build- 
ings. The  eaftern  end  has  a Gothic  window  below,  and  a circular  one  above ; juft  as  the  church 
has,  to  which  it  {lands  in  a parallel  direction.  And,  in  erefting  thefe  rooms,  cart  loads  of  human 
bones  were  dug  up  and  interred  elfewhere,  the  remains  of  burials  from  the  nuns  firft,  and  from 
the  garrifon  afterwards,  in  the  chapel. 

III.  “ The  way  to  the  churche,”  adds  Leland  concerning  both  thefe  buildings,  “ afcendeth  by 
“ fteps  and  grece  weftward,  and  then  returneth  eftward  to  the  utter,”  or  outer,  “ ward  of  the 
“ chyrch.  Withyn  the  faid  ward  is  a cowrt  ftronly  (ftrongly)  walled,  wheryn  on  the  fowth-fide 
“ is  the  chajiel  of  St.  Michael ,”  for  the  monks,  “ and  yn  the  eaft-fyde  a chajiel  of  our  lady,”  for  the 
nuns,  “ and  the  preftes  lodgings,”  thofe  the  cajiytame  of  the  garrifon  lately  continued  here,  and 

B thofe 

* Ant,  386.  f Ibid.  ibid. 

t Worceftre,  103.  “ Longitudo  capellae  novae  edificatae  continet  40  pedes,  et  eft  10  fteppys;  latitudo  continet  circa  10 
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lliofe  of  the  clergy  lately  attached  to  the  church,  “ be  yn  the  fowtli-fyde  and  the  weft  of  St. 
“ Michael’s  chapel.”*  But  as  Hals  remarks,  who  is  here  worthy  to  join  with  Leland  himfelf, 
becaufe  here  he  equally  fees  with  his  own  eyes,  and  equally  hears  with  his  own  ears,  at  “ the  top 
“ of  the  Mount, — towards  the  north-weft,  is  a kind  of  level  plain,  about  4 or  5 land-yards  ; which 
“ gives  a full  profpeft  of  the  Mount’s  Bay,  the  Britilh  ocean,  Penfance  town,  Newlyn,  Moufe- 
“ hole,  Gulvall,  Maddern,  Paul,  and  other  pariflies,  over  a downright  precipice  of  rocks  towards 
“ the  fea,  at  leaft  twenty  fathoms  high.  From  this  little  fquare  or  plain,  there  is  an  artificial 
“ kind  ol  afcent  alfo,  going  towards  the  eaft  ; which  offers  you  a full  fight  of  the  outer  walls  of 
“ the  caftle,  and  brings  you  to  Forth  Hourn,  i.  e.  the  Iron  Gate,  //art  of  which  is  yet  to  be  feen, 
“ This  little  fortrefs  comprehendeth  (comprehended)  lufficient  rooms  and  lodgings  for  the  cap- 
“ tain  or  governour  and  his  foldiers  to  refide  in.  To  which  adjoining  are  feveral  other  houfes  or 
“ cells,  heretofore  pertaining  to  the  monks  that  dwelt  here ; all  admirable  for  their  ftrength, 
“ building,  or  contrivance.”  One  of  thefe  was  the  old  hall  of  the  monaftery,  difeovered  acci- 
dentally by  Hals,  in  his  defeription  of  a ball  of  fire,  that  in  July,  1676,  “ ftruck  againft  the  fouth 
“ moorftone  wall  of  this  Mount’s  church,”  thence,  “ by  a rebound,  ftruck  the  ftrong  oak  durns 
“ of  the  dvvelling-houfe  entry,  and  broke  the  fame  in  two  or  three  pieces;  and  fo  flew  into  the 
“ Hall,  where  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  then  brake  afunder,  by  the  fide  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
“ Seynt  Aubyn.”  This  hall  of  the  monks  remains  without  the  name  in  a long  handfome  room, 
that,  from  the  reprefentations  in  ftucco  round  the  cornice,  of  men  hunting  flags,  even  fhooting 
hares,  appears  to  have  been  fitted  up  fince  the  reformation  as  a dining-room  for  a hunting  party, 
and  is  popularly  denominated  Chevy  Chafe. 

Together  with  the  nunnery  and  the  monaftery,  was  a caftle  on  the  fummit  of  the  Mount,  and 
a town  at  the  bafe  of  it.  We  have  accordingly  feen  in  our  enquiries  concerning  the  nunnery, 
ftrong  traces  of  the  caftle  ; as  we  have  beheld  the  Earl  of  Oxford  muttering  “ the  garrifon,”  and 
feizing  “ the  caftle.”  We  have  alfo  feen  Carew  declaring  the  Mount  “ to  have  been  firft  forti- 
“ fied  by  Henry  de  la  Pomeray,  who  furprized  it.”  And,  as  Dr.  Borlafe  fubjoins,  “ Pomeroy 
“ took  refuge  here,  having  a After  in  this  nunnery,”  and  being  (as  Leland  fays,  Itin.  vol.  VI.  p.  54) 
“ at  that  tyme  lorde  of  the  caftelle  of  the  Mount  of  St.  Michael where,  finding  “ the  hill  on 
“ which  the  monaftery  ftands,  fteep  and  rocky,  he  fortified  it.”f  This  account  is  evidently  a 
mafs  of  contradiflions ; Pomeroy  being  ftated  to  have  been  the  lord  of  the  caftle  at  the  time,  yet 
to  have  taken  refuge  in  it,  as  having  a After  in  a nunnery  within  it ; to  have  been  lord  of  the 
caftle  before,  yet  to  have  now  “ found”  its  hill  “ fteep  and  rocky;”  to  have  “ fortified”  the 
hill,  when  it  is  expreflly  owned  to  have  been  fortified  with  a “ caftle”  before.  But  the  real  fa<ft, 
as  cleared  of  all  contradictions,  is  this.  The  whole  tenour  of  the  ftory  proves  of  itfelf,  that 
Pomeroy  at  the  time  was  lord  of  no  caftle  on  the  Mount,  that  there  was  no  caftle  really  exifting  on 
the  Mount  at  the  time , and  that  he  only  furprized  it  by  pretending  a vifit  to  his  After  the  nun,  be- 
caufe the  hill  was  a fortrefs  in  itfelf.  Yet  how  fliall  we  encounter  the  pofitive  authority  of  Le- 
land, for  the  exiftence  of  a caftle  here  ? “ One  of  the  Pomereis  of  Devonfliir,”  he  tells  us  in  a 

ftyle  of  obfervable  uncertainty,  “ long  fyns  loft  the  moft  part  of  his  inheritance,  by  killing  a mef- 

“ fenger 

* It  was  once  fhewed  me  for  what  I enquired  after,  the  nun's  chapel,  when  this  has  been  fomc  time  drft/oycd,  and  that 
has  no  window  on  the  eaft,  no  niche  for  a ftatue  there,  &c.  t Ant.  380. 
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“ fenger  or  herald  font  from  the  King  of  England,  onto  hym ; at  that  tyme  Pomerey  was  lord  of 
“ Tremington,  alias  Tremerton  Caftelle,  in  Cornewale,  and  of  the  Caflclle  of  the  Monte  of  S. 
“ Michael  yn  Cornewale,  and  of  the  lordfhip  of  Tamarton.”*  At  the  time  of  the  murder,  Pomeroy 
was  not  lord  of  the  cattle,  hut  was  immediately  afterwards  ; and  this  flight  interval  of  time  has  Le- 
land  overlooked.  Juft  before  Richard’s  return  from  captivity,  we  find  from  Hoveden,  the  only 
hiftorian  who  mentions  the  fa£t,  all  the  other  accounts  being  merely  traditional;  “ was  furren- 
“ deredto  the  king’s  arms  the  Caftle  of  Marlborough,  the  Cattle  of  Lancafter,  and  Saint  Michael's 
“ Mount  in  Cornwall ; which  laft  Henry  de  la  Pomerai,  after  he  had  expelled  the  monks,”  by 
whom  are  meant  the  nuns,  “ had  fortified  agahfi  the  king  ; and  the  fame  Henry,  hearing  of  the 
“ king’s  arrival,  died  overwhelmed  with  fear : but  thefe  three  cafllcs,  Marlborough,  and  Lancaf- 
“ ter,  and  Saint  Michael's  Mount , were  furrendered  before  the  king’s  arrival. ”f  The  hill  was 
now  firft  fortified,  by  having  the  fite  of  the  monaftery  and  nunnery  now  firft  formed  into  a caftle. 
Carew  accordingly  informs  us,  that  “ the  Mount  feemeth  to  have  bene  firft  fortified  by  Henry  de 
“ la  Pomeray,  who  furprized  it ; from  which  time  forward,  this  place  continued  rather  a fchoole  of 
“ Mars,  then  the  temple  of  peace. ”J  Even  Dr.  Borlafe  fubjoins,  though  with  another  contra- 
diction to  what  he  had  alledged  before  ; that  “ from  this  time  it  was  looked  upon  as  a place  fit  for 
“ defence,  and  made  ule  of  as  fuch  upon  feveral  occafions,  and  the  commander  of  the  garrifon 
“ had  a lodging  in  the  monaftery.”§  There  was  confefiedly,  therefore,  no  “ garrifon,”  no  “ com- 
“ mander,”  and  no  “ place”  ufed  “ for  defence,”  before. 

Nor  muft  we  be  drawn  from  our  certain  conviction  of  this,  by  any  expreflions  in  the  Con- 
feffor’s  charter  to  “ the  priory  of  St.  Michael  in  Cornwall as  giving  “ to  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
“ angel,  for  the  ufe  of  the  brethren  fervingGod  in  the  fame  place,  Saint  Michael  with  all  its  ap- 
“ pendages,  namely,”  among  other  things,  “ the  caflles."\\  Thefe  are  only  thofe  three  natural 
wards  of  this  natural  caftle,  which  compofe  the  whole  of  it.  “ From  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Mi~ 
“ chael,”  Hals  tells  us  very  truly,  “ you  afeend  the  hill  or  rock  through  a narrow,  crooked, 
“ craggy  path,  to  the  outer  portal  or  gate  ; a confiderable  height  on  the  one  fide,  by  the  way,  in 
“ the  rock,  is  a fmail  fpring  of  water,  that  falls  into  pits  pit)  made  in  the  ftones  (ftone  or 
“ rock)  to  lodge  the  fame,  for  the  lower  or  bottom  inhabitants  ufe  ; which  water  never  intermits 
“ its  current.”  This  is  what  is  now  named  the  Giant’s  Wall,  what  Leland  denominates  “ a fair 
“ fpring  in  the  Mount,”  but  Carew  more  properly  calls  it  “ a lye  pit,  not  fo  much  fatisfying  ufe 
“ as  relieving  neceffitie.”^  And  as  all  the  afeent  up  to  the  outer  gate  forms  only  the  open  bale 
of  the  hill,  fothefpace  between  the  outer  and  fecond  gates  compofes  the  firft  ward.  “ Above  the 
“ fecond  gate,”  adds  Hals,  “ there  is  another  fpring  of  water  ilfuing  out  of  the  rocks;  that  makes 
“ a pretty  confluence  for  fix  or  feven  winter  months,  and  then  intermits ; (the  high  pofition  of) 

B 2 “ which 

* Itin.  VI.  58,  59. 

t Hoveden,  f.  418,  Savile.  “ Merleberge  redditum  eft,  fimiliter  redditum  eft,  caftellum  de  Lancafter,  et  Mons  San£li 
“ Michaelis  in  Cornubia  redditus  eft  ei,  quem  Henricus  de  la  Pumerai,  expulfis  inde  monachis,  contra  Regem  munierat ; 
“ idemvero  Henricus,  audito  adventu  regis,  obiit  timore  perterritus.  Haec  autem  tria  caftella,  videlicet  Merleberge,  et  Lan- 

caftre,  et  Mons  Sanfti  Michaelis,  reddita  fuerunt  ante  adventum  Regis.”  Carew  proceeds  on  this  authority,  but  vitiates  it 
by  careleffnefs  ; fixing  the  death  before  the  furrendery,  154,  155. 

J F.  154,  155.  § Ant.  386. 

||  Monafticon,  i.  551.  “ Pro  prioratu  Sanfti  Michaelis  de  Cornubil.  Tradidi  Sanfto  Michaeli  Archangelo,  in  ufum  Fra- 
11  trum  Deo  fervientium  in  eodem  loco,  San&um  Micliaeleni — cum  omnibus  appendiciis, — fcilicet — caftellis.” 

*[  Leland  Itin.  III.  17,  and  Carew,  154, 
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“ which  readers  the  portage  of  it  upwards,  much  the  eafier  for  the  inhabitants  ufe  in  that  feafon. 
“ After  you  pafs  through  this  fecond  gate,  betwixt,”  he  means  yew  take , “ a winding  and  crooked 
“ path  artificially  cut  in  the  rocks  on  the  north-fide  thereof,  and  follow  the  fame ; (thus)  you  ar- 
“ rive  at  the  top  of  the  Mount.”  All  this  compofes  the  fecond  ward.  On  the  top  “ towards  the 
“ north-weft,”  as  Hals  proceeds,  “ is  a kind  of  level  plain; — from  this  little  fquarer  plain,  there 
“ is  an  artificial  kind  of  afeent  alfo,  going  towards  the  eaft,  which  offers  you  a full  fight  of  the 
“ outer  walls  of  the  caftle,  and  brings  you  to  Forth  Hourn,  i.  e.  the  Iron  Gate”  of  entrance  into 
it,  the  only  artificial  gate  as  into  the  only  artificial  part  of  the  fortrels,  and  remembered  ftill  by  a 
very  old  man  to  have  been  exifting  in  part  during  his  boyhood.  The  gates  in  the  firft  and  fecond 
wards  are  both  as  natural  as  the  fortrels  itfelf,  being  merely  narrow  palles  in  the  afeent,  and  with 
the  artificial  dividing  the  whole  Mount  into  three  parts,  three  caftles,  or  three  wards.  Two  of 
thefe  exifted  from  the  firft  formation  of  the  hill,  the  other  from  the  firft  conftrutftion  of  the  mo- 
naftery,  while  all  induced  Pomeroy  to  convert  the  hill  into  afortrefs;  have  fince  induced  our  go- 
vernment to  keep  a garrifon  upon  it  to  the  reformation,  and  have  lb  fixed  upon  the  priory  the 
name  of  caftle  to  the  prefent  moment.  In  the  5th  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  “ the  priory”  is  faid  ex- 
preftly  by  one  of  our  records,  “ to  be  in  time  of  war  a fortalice  to  all  the  country  around.”* 
And  cannon  are  even  now  placed  upon  the  Mount,  fome  lighter  pieces  above,  fome  heavier 
below. 

But  prior  to  all  the  artificial  conftrutftions  upon  the  Mount,  was  the  town  at  and  u/ion  the  bafe 
of  it.  There  is  u[ion  the  bafe  of  it  a town,  which  conftfts  at  prefent  of  three  or  four  ftreets,  riling 
in  parallel  or  direft  lines  up  the  hill  from  the  landing-place  at  the  pier ; and  compofed  of  dwel- 
ling-houfes,  rooms  for  ftoring  filh,  ftables,  a chaife-houfe  for  the  proprietor,  with  a cemetery  for 
the  inhabitants.  Nor  is  this  only  a modern  ereftion;  tho’  out  of  the  feventy-four  houfes  now  ex- 
ifting, there  were  only  two  about  65  years  ago,  and  about  7 5 years  ago  only  one,  as  tradition  fays. 
There  w^as  plainly  a town  on  the  ground  before.  This  appears  as  early  as  the  monaftery ; the 
Confeflor,  in  his  charter  to  the  latter,  giving  to  the  former  the  Mount,  “ with  all  its  appendages, 
“ namely,  the  houses”  in  the  town,  “ the  fields”  or  pafturable  grounds  on  the  fouth  orfouth- 
eaft,  that  now  breed  rabbits,  “ and  the  other  appurtenants.”f  Thus  alfo,  in  the  fecond  charter 
concerning  “ the  priory  of  Cornwall,”  Earl  Mortaign  fays  thus : “ I conftitute  that  thefe  very 
“ monks,  by  the  conceflionof  my  Lord  the  King,  may  there  have  a market  on  the  fifth  day  of 
“ the  week.”!  This  is  the  very  market  ftill  kept  upon  the  oppolite  fhore,  being  kept  ftill  upon 
the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  and  having  therefore  lent  the  appellation  of  the  day  to  the  town ; 
Markiu , Marcaiew,  Marghas-jewe , or  Marhas-gou,  the  recorded  appellations  of  the  town,  all 
fignifying  the  Thurfdafs  Market ; while  from  the  other,  the  more  recent  appellation  of  the  town, 
Markajion,  that  is,  Marghas  or  Marhas-iion,  now  Marazlon,  or  Sion  Market,  and  from  the  tra- 
dition ftill  prevailing  of  a JewiJ/i  Market  held  formerly  without  the  town,  on  the  Jlrand , on  the 
wejlcm  ftrand  too,  Marghas  Jcu  has  been  vitiated  by  Englijh  pronunciation  into  Matkct-Jew , as 

the 


* Tanner,  from  Rymer’s  Foedera,  viii.  102,  340,  341.  “ Efie  tempore  guerra  Fortalitium  toti  terra  circumjacenti.” 

T Monafticon  i.  55.  “ Cum  omnibus  appendices,  villis  feiliett, — agris  et  ceteris  attinentibus.”  Leland,  in  Itin.  viii. 

118.  “ The  fowth  fowth-eft  part  of  the  Mont  is  pafturable,  and  breedeth  conyes.  The  refidue  hy  and  rokky.” 

X Monafticon  i.  551. 
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the  Jew’s  Market.*  The  name  of  Market-jew,  then,  is  the  original  and  proper  designation  of 
that  town,  which  had  a market  conceded  to  it  on  a conceffion  of  one  to  the  Mount ; while  the 
name  of  Mara-zion  is  the  defignation  only  of  a new,  a Jewifh,  and  a weftern  part.  “ In  Mar  has- 
« deythyon ,”  fays  Leland,  meaning  not  “ to  f/iell  it,”  as  Mr.  Gough  fays  he  meant,  “ Markad- 
“ deyth  yon,”  but  adtually  meaning  as  he  writes,  Marhas  Deyth  Yon,  the  Jew’s  Day  Market, 
“ ys  but  a poore  chapel  in  the  middes  of  the  poore  town,  and  a little  cha/iel  yn  the  fand,  nere  by 
« the  towne,  toward  the  Mont.”  Accordingly  on  the  fouth-fide  of  Marazion,  between  this  town 
and  the  Mount,  is  what  is  denominated  the  Chapel  Rock;  on  which  tradition  alfo  reports  a chapel 
to  have  once  flood,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  though  no  veftige  of  it  has  been  difcernible 
within  the  memory  of  man.  This  chapel  is  confeft  by  tradition  to  have  been  eredted  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Marazion ; the  rock  being  then  contiguous  to  the  main  land,  when  it  is  about  a hun- 
dred yards  diftant  from  it  at  prefent.  The  rock  is  about  1 50  yards  in  circumference ; but  the 
level  part  of  it,  on  which  the  chapel  muft  have  flood,  is  about  45  feet  in  length,  and  18  or  20  in 
breadth.  The  real  Marazion,  then,  is  the  new  part,  formed  originally  by  the  Jews,  and  more 
wefterly  in  its  pofition.  Leland  fpeaks  of  Marazion  and  Market-jew  as  if  they  were  two  towns 
ftill  diftinft ; noticing  Marhasdcthyon  as  above,  and  mentioning  “ Markejin  a great  long  town, 
“ burnid  a Gallis.”  “ And  whereas  our  borough  of  Marghas-iewe,”  fays  the  charter  13  June, 
27  Eliz.  1.  “ is  an  ancient  borough,  and  was  once  a trading  town,  and  of  great  note,  until  a de- 
“ tellable  rebellion  having  rifen  in  thofe  parts  again!!  the  illuftrious  Prince,  and  our  dear 
“ brother  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  faid  town  was  taken  and  deftroyed  by  the  traitors  and  ene- 
“ mies  of  the  faid  King ; ever  fince  whofe  time  the  faid  borough  hath  fallen  to  decay,  the 
“ public  buildings  and  dwelling-houfes  being  at  this  day  in  ruins  and  defolation,  as  we  are  in- 
“ formed  by  divers  of  our  trufty  fubjefls,”  &c.  Even  a pier  was  eredled  near  the  town,  but  on 
thefheltered  or  northern  fide  of  the  Mount,  for  the  commercial  ufes  of  the  inhabitants.  “ In  the- 
“ north  north-eft,”  as  Leland  tells  us  for  his  time,  “ is  a garden,  with  certcn  howfes  with  Jhoppcs  for 
“ fifcher-mcn.”  \ And  near  to  this  town  flood,  within  memory,  a building,  that  belonged  to  the 
priory,  was  forty-five  feet  in  length,  and  was  denominated  the  Banquetting-houfe.  But  there  is, 
as  Leland  remarks  in  another  place,  “ a pere  by  the  Mount-.”!:  This  was  almoft  entirely  rebuilt 

about  70  years  ago,  by  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  but  is  remembered  to  have  had  its  mouth  to  the  weft, 
as  the  new  pier  has  it  to  the  north.  It  lies  at  the  Mount’s  end  of  that  ridge  of  gravel,  which,  in 
Leland’s  time,  was  “ the  way  to  the  churche,”  which  “ entereth  at  the  north  fyd,  fro  half  heb  to 
half  fluddef  § and  now  entereth  on  the  fame  fide  for  only  a few  hours  of  ebb.  This  ridge,  which 

at 

* “ Marca-ieuse — fignifying  in  Englifhe  Market  on  the  Thurfday ,”  (Norden  39).  ,c  Marcaieiv,  of  Marhas  Diew,  in 
“ Engiifhe,  the  Thurfdaies  Market ; for  then  it  ufeth  this  traffike,”  (Carew  1 56).  “ Markiu,  J.  Forum  Jovis,  quod 

“ ibi  Mercatus  die  Jovis  habeatur,”  (Camden  136).  Marghas-jewe,  in  charter  the  37th  'of  Elizabeth  ; Markefion, 
Markafion,  in  the  endowment  of  the  vicarage  A.D.  1261,  and  in  the  Bifnop’s  confirmation  of  it  A.D.  1313  ; with  the  tradi- 
tion concerning  the  Jewifh  Market  (Origin  of  Arianifm,  331,  334).  But  the  oldeft  record,  which  mentions  the  town,  is  one 
of  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  referred  to  before,  and  fpeaking  of  it  as  “ Marhafgon,”  by  a mif-reading  for  “ Marhaf- 
“ gou.”  The  name  of  Market-jew,  then,  is  the  original  and  proper  defignation  of  that  town,  which  had  a market  conceded 
to  it  in  a conceffion  to  the  Mount;  while  the  name  of  Mara-zion  is  the  defignation  only  of  a new,  a Jewifh,  and  a weftern 
part.  Leland,  in  Itin.  vii.  117. 

f From  the  Rev,  Mr.  Hitchens. 

J Itin.  iii.  17. 

§ From  Mr.  Hitchins. 
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at  the  higheft  fpring  tides  has  about  thirteen  feet  of  water  upon  it,  but  about  feven  at  the  top  of 
the  neap  tides,  and  feven  or  eight  feet  more  at  the  fides,  which  is  accidentally  formed  by  the  two 
currents  of  the  tide,  fweeping  round  the  Mount,  meeting  in  oppolite  directions  beyond  it,  and 
then  depoliting  at  the  place  of  conflict  the  pebbles,  gravel,  or  fand  brought  along  with  them ; 
had  a crofs  upon  it,  which  about  75  or  80  years  ago  was  broken  down  by  the  violence  of  a ftorm, 
notwithftanding  the  protection  which  the  Mount  gave  it.  It  being  fixed  at  the  lowed  part  of  the 
ildge,  the  clojing  and  unclojing  (as  the  firft  covering  and  laft  uncovering  of  the  ridge  by  the  tide 
are  denominated)  always  happened  at  this  point;  but  have  now  changed  to  a point  about  70  or 
80  yards  nearer  Marazion,  now  made  the  loweft  on  the  ridge,  by  carrying  off  ftone  for  the  erec- 
tion of  fome  new  houfes  there.  The  whole  ridge  is  about  forty  yards  wide,  not  tending  direCUy 
to  the  mouth  of  the  pier,  but  reaching  the  Mount  about  eight  yards  eaft  of  it ; compofed  of  peb- 
bles, gravel,  or  fand,  in  each  of  which  the  predominant  quantity  is  governed  by  the  roughnefs  or 
ftillnefs  of  the  tides.  At  neap  tides,  and  in  very  bad  weather,  the  ridge  fcarcely  unclofcs  at  all, 
and  for  only  two  or  three  hours  in  mild  weather;  but  in  mild  weather,  and  at  fpring  tides, 
upwards  of  five  hours.  Formerly,  yet  within  memory,  the  ridge  was  paflable  half  an  hour 
longer  than  it  is  at  prefent ; and  is  now  paflable  only  for  about  two  thirds  of  the  time,  or  four 
hours  in  the  day.  So  feemingly,  fo  apparently,  is  the  fea  encroaching  here,  within  thefe  later 
ages.* 

IV.  The  fea  has  been  fenfibly  encroaching  upon  the  land  here,  for  ages.  We  fee  its  ravages 
apparent  in  the  period  part,  and  we  feel  its  violence  at  prefent.  “ The  continual  advances  which 
“ the  fea  makes  upon  the  land  at  prefent,”  Dr.  Borlafe  obferves  concerning  the  Sylley  Ifles,  “ are 
“ plain  to  all  people  of  obfervation ; and  within  the  laft  thirty  years,”  before  this  un-dated  letter 
was  publilhed,  in  1756,  “ have  been  very  confiderable.” J Indeed,  “ the  fea  is  perpetually  prey- 
“ ing  upon”  all  “ thefe  little  iflands,  and  leaves  nothing  where  it  can  reach  but  the  Ikeleton,  the 

bared  rock.”§  Yet  let  us  ftep  back  into  former  times,  and  there  examine  whether  the  fea  was 
fo  troublefome  a neighbour  then.  “ In  the  bay  betwyxt  the  Mont  and  Penfants,”  as  Leland  tells 
us,  “ be  fownd  neere  the  lowe  water  marke  rootes  of  trees  yn  dyvers  places,  as  a token  of  the 
“ grownde  wafted. ”||  “ There  hath  bene,”  as  he  adds  in  another  place,  “ much  land  devoured 

“ of  the  fea  betwixt  Penfandes  and  Moufehole.”^[  In  1414,  Bifhop  Stafford  of  Exeter  thus  ex- 
horts all  the  perfons  of  his  diocefe,  to  contribute  towards  the  reparation  of  damages  made  by  the 
fea  at  the  latter  : “ as  the  chapel  of  Mofal , formerly  built  in  honour  of  the  Blefled  Virgin,  and 
“ fituated  near  a port  or  creek  of  the  fea,  is  now  by  the  force  of  the  fea  entirely  thrown  down  and 
“ demolified ; which,  while  it  flood,  was  a mark  to  feamen,  and  which,  if  it  was  rebuilt,  might 
“ ftill  be  the  means  of  the  prefervation  of  many  failing  into  this  port  or  creek  of  the  fea,  which  is 
“ very  narrow,  and  too  dangerous  to  give  afliftance,  efpecially  in  the  time  of  tempefts  or  hurri- 
“ canes  ; and  as  the  revenues  of  the  laid  chapel  are  by  no  means  fufficient  to  repair,  or  more 

4‘  truly 

* Mr.  Gough,  13,  repeats  the  mifiake  of  Pomeroy’s  “ driving  out  the  monks”  fpeaks  of  “ a capacious  pier  at  the  foot  of 
“ the  rock  for  the  fifhermen,  whofc  tents  cover  its Jides  j"  and  adds,  “ the  Mount  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a lunge  btaet i, 

*'  over  which  the  tide  flows.” 

I Scilly  Ifles,  88.  § Ibid.  89. 

>1  Itin.  vii.  118.  K Ibid.  iii.  18. 
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“ truly  to  rebuild  the  fame;”  &c.* * * §  fo  in  1435,  we  have  an  indulgence  of  forty  days,  a remiffion 
of  penances  (I  believe)  for  this  number  of  days,  “ to  all  thofe  wdro  fhall  charitably  contribute,  or 
“ lend  a helping  hand,  towards  maintaining  and  repairing  the  Quay  of  Moufehole  ;”f  and  another 
to  all,  “ who  fhall — contribute  towards  repairing  and  maintaining  a certain  Key  or  Juttey  at 
Newlyn,  in  the  parifh  of  Paul,”  betwixt  Moufehole  and  Penzance. § So  ufefully  did  the  church 
difpenfe  her  fpiritual  benefits,  for  the  fupport  of  fecular  objefts  1 So  much  was  the  fea  at  that 
period  bearing  with  violence  upon  the  land,  undermining  its  quays,  and  demolifhing  its  chapels. 
We  have  alfo  feen  the  fea  before,  encroaching  fo  much  upon  the  land  on  the  fouth-eafl  of  Mara- 
zion,  as  to  infulate  the  very  rock  on  which  the  original  chapel  of  the  town  was  built ; even  to  in- 
fulate  it  by  a ftraight  about  a hundred  yards  in  breadth,  fince  the  very  days  of  Leland.  On  the 
eaft  of  Marazion,  many  yards  in  the  breadth  of  the  cliff  have  been  wafhed  away  within  twenty- 
four  years  paid,  about  half  a mile  in  length  ; the  foil  of  the  cliff  being  of  a very  foft  quality,  and 
the  fpring-tides  pufhing  up  with  confiderable  force  againft  it.  About  70  or  80  years  ago,  a fpring- 
tide  was  driven  by  a dreadful  hurricane  with  fuch  a violence  upon  the  towTn  itfelf,  as  to  beat  down 
a whole  row  of  lioufes  within  it,  and  to  carry  them,  with  their  very  foundations,  into  the  fea. 
And,  in  the  confirmation  of  the  endowment  to  the  vicar  of  St.  Hilary,  A.  D.  1313,  the  dead  of 
Marazion  are  for  the  firji  time  allowed , from  the  danger  of  palling  with  them  to  the  Mount,  to  be 
buried  at  St.  Hilary;  “ bccaufc  of  the  danger  of  the  flux  of  the  fea  near  St.  Michael’s  Mount  and 
“ Markafion,”  the  confirmation  faying,  “■  and  for  other  caufes,  the  bodies  of  the  deceafed  at  Mar- 
“ kafion  may  for  the  future  be  configned  to  fepulture,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of  St. 
“ Hilary.” ||  But  a fhaft  was  lately  funk  in  the  beach  between  Newlyn  and  Penzance,  when 
whole  trees  were  found  at  a good  de^th  under  the  ground.  About  half-way  between  Chyendower 
and  Marazion,  in  the  road  from  Penzance  to  the  eaft,  about  three  hundred  yards  below  high-water 
mark,  and  near  to  the  line  of  low  water,  were  feen  a few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Giddy,  an  eminent 
furgeon  of  Penzance,  and  fince  feen  by  one  of  his  fons,  upon  an  extraordinary  recelfion  of  the 
tide,  feveral  ftumps  of  trees  in  their  native  foil , with  the  roots  fhooting  out  from  them,  and  with 
the  ftems  apparently  cut  off.  Thefe  trees  had  been  felled,  in  apprehenfion  of  the  coming  encroach- 
ments ; while  the  whole  trees  had  been  either  furprized  or  neglefted.  On  the  weftern  fide  of 
Penzance,  and  in  a line  with  the  brook  parting  Gulval  from  Ludgvan  parifh,  a range  of  rocks 
proje&s  about  half  a mile  beyond  the  beach  ; to  the  eaft  of  which  have  ftumps  of  trees  been  feen 

by 


* Rcgifter,  vol.  iii.  fol.  203.  “ Moufehole,”  fays  Camden,  in  Mr.  Gough’s  Englifh,  p.  3,  “ called  in  the  Britifh  lan- 

“ guage  Port  Inis,  or  the  Port  of  the  Ifland;”  but  a note  from  Mr.  Gough  adds  thus,  “ from  an  ifiand  lying  before  it  G. 
(Gibfon)  but  quere  where.”  An  aftoniftiing  quere,  from  one  who  appears  to  have  travelled  into  the  region  ! Even  ftill  more 
aftonifhing,  perhaps,  from  one  who  republifhes  thefe  words  of  Leland  ; “ wythyn  a crow  fhot  of  the  fayd  key  or  peere  lyeth 
“ direftly  a lytle  low  ifland  with  a chapel  yn  yt,  and  thys  lytle  iflet  bereth  grefte.”  Thefe  words,  indeed,  are  referred  by  Le- 
land to  Newlyn , not  Moufehole.  But  he  certainly  meant  them  for  Moufehole,  however  they  have  been  mis-placed  to  New- 
lyn. Thefe  words  in  Itin.  vii.  17,  all  omitted  by  Mr.  Gough,  prove  the  point  : “ a litle  beyond  Moufehole  an  iflet,  and  a 
“ chapel  of  St.  Clementes  in  it.”  And  the  very  map  of  the  county,  in  the  very  Britannia  of  Mr.  Gough,  {hews  us  “ St.  Cle- 
ment’s Ifle”  expreflly,  much  to  the  fouth  of  Newlyn,  and  oppofite  to  the  ground  of  the  unfpecified  Moufehole. 

+ Lacy's  Regifter,  fol.  206.  The  village,  thus  called  Mofal  and  Moufeho le,  has  taken  its  ridiculous  name,  in  Englifh,  from 
an  aft  ftill  more  ridiculous  in  the  inhabitants,  they  {hewing  a large  opening  in  the  fide  of  a hill  as  an  aftual  moufe-hole.  The 
fatyrical  Englifh  caught  at  the  circumftance,  held  it  up  in  derifion  of  the  people,  and  fo  denominated  the  village  from  the 
folly. 

§ Ibid  254. 

||  “ Propter  periculum  fluxus  maris  juxta  Montem  Sanfti  Michaelis  et  Markafion,  corpora  decedentium  apud  Markafion 
in  caemeterio  ecclefiae  Sanfti  Hillari  tradantur  de  csetero  fepulturae.”  From  Mr.  Hitchins,  with  the  fafts  immediately  p-e- 
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by  the  late  Dr.  Bovlafe,  as  I ill  all  loon  fliow,  and  to  the  weft  by  my  very  obliging,  very  ufeful  in- 
formant, Mr.  Giddy.  Nor  have  thefe  ravages  of  the  ocean  ceafed  at  prefent.  Betwixt  Newlyn 
and  Penzance,  on  the  Penzance  fide  of  the  brook  parting  Maddern  from  Paul  parifti,  were  fome 
fields  within  memory  that  are  now  covered  with  the  fea.  There  were  alfo  at  Penzance  five  or  fix 
houies  upon  the  beach  weft  of  the  pier,  which  within  memory  have  been  undermined  and  demo- 
lilhed  by  the  fea.  Gulval  too  has  a manour  within  it,  called  Lanfeley,  half  of  which  is  now  bu- 
ried in  the  ocean.  But  I crown  all  thefe  remarks,  with  this  ftriking  notice  from  Leland : “ ther 
“ is  an  old  legend  of  St.  Michael,”  the  old  leifon  that  ufed  to  be  read  in  the  church  here  on  St. 
Michael’s  day,  “ (that  fpeaketh  of)  a Townlet  in  this  [tart  now  defaced  and  lying  under  the  water”* 
We  thus  return  to  the  Mount  again.  “ The  Cornifhmen,”  fays  Carew,  our  oldeft  reporter  of  the 
Cornilh  appellation  for  it,  call  it  “ Cara  Cows  in  Clowze,”  that  is,  the  “ Ploare  Rock  in  the 
“ Wood.”f  Carew  knew  the  Cornilh  language  too  imperfectly,  to  repeat  even  the  Cornifli  ap- 
pellation accurately.  The  name  meant  by  Carew  is  “ Cara  Clowze  in  Cows,”  as  the  real  name 
is  “ Carreg  Lug  en  Kug,  a hoary  rock  in  a wood.”f  But  Worceftre  is  the  oldeft  writer,  who 
gives  us  the  Englifh  fignification  of  it ; he  informing  us,  that  the  Mount  was  “ formerly  denomi- 
“ nated  Le  Hore-rok  in  the  Wodd.”§  All  ferves  to  fhew  us,  that  this  Dinfol,  as  it  is  equally  de- 
nominated by  the  Rcgifter  of  Landaff;||  this  Hill  of  Profjieft,  as  it  was  termed,  becaufe  of  the 
wonderful  loftinefs  of  it,  and  the  extenfive  view  from  it,  once  prefented  its  rocky  fides  to  the  eye, 
all  covered  with  trees,  and  once  reared  its  grey  head  in  the  air,  all  naked  above  them.  “ Ther 
“ be  found,”  notes  Leland,  in  a paffage  of  which  I fupply  the  defeats  by  words  between  paren- 

“ thefes,  “ from  the  inward,”  or  northern  “ part  of  the (Mount)  yvers  (dyvers) re 

“ (quarre)  ftones  ;”5[  and,  as  the  quarry  is  ftill  purfued  for  the  excellence  of  the  ftone  in  building, 
the  labourers  have  recently  found  roots  of  trees  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  It  even  appears  deci- 
fively  from  the  charter  of  the  ConfelTor,  to  have  been  in  his  time  not  furrounded  by  the  fea  during 
all  the  flood-tide,  and  not  accelfible  by  land  only  during  fome  hours  of  the  ebb.  Then  it  was  not 
furrounded  at  all.  It  was  only  nigh  the  fea,  then-,  the  charter  deferibing  it  expreflly,  as  “ St. 

“ Michael 

* Ttin.  iii.  18.  “ Tho’  it  is  uncertain  when  this  awful  event  happened  in  Mount’s  Bay,”  fays  a refpeftable  correfpondent, 

“ yet  I think  it  plainly  demonftrable  that  it  was  upwards  of  1400  years  ago:  for  in  the  fummer  of  1793  fome  labourers,  em- 
“ ployed  in  digging  trenches  about  100  yards  from  the  fea,  difeoveredan  urn  full  of  Roman  coins,  erettly  buried  two  or  three 
“ feet  under  the  furface.  The  coins  were  of  the  fame  kind  as  thofe  found  near  Godolphin,  in  April  1779,  and  at  Morva  in 
“ June  1789  ; viz.  fome  of  Gallienus,  Tetricus,  &c.  All  the  urns  were  earthen,  buried  nearly  at  the  fame  depth,  and  the 
“ coins  in  genera!  were  in  good  prefervation.”  Thefe  difeoveries  prove  the  Romans  to  have  inhabited  the  mod  wefterly  parts 
of  Cornwall,  equally  with  the  molt  eafterly  of  Britain.  But  furely  they  prove  nothing  concerning  the  latenefs  or  earlinefs  of 
the  convulfion  which  drowned  the  land  about  Mount’s  Bay.  I fhall  inftantly  attempt  to  point  out  the  period.  In  the  mean 
time  I notice  this  demonfration,  in  order  to  fet  it  afide  ; as  I rnuft  equally  fet  afidc  my  correfpondent’s  appeal  to  fafls,  that 
are  the  refult  either  of  local  accidents  or  of  the  general  deluge.  Such  is  his  mention  of  “ fubterranean  trees,  found  half  a 
mile  beyond  the  prefent  reach  of  the  fea,”  one  of  them  “ hard  and  found  enough  for  any  ufe.”  Such  arc  alfo  the  trees  “ at 
“ a very  confiderable  depth,  difeovered  a few  years  fince  by  perfons  fearching  for  ftream  tin  on  the  margin  of  Hayle  river 
fome  of  which  were  hazels,  that  had  “ many  nuts  on  them,  in  a Rate  of  maturity,”  as  have  been  equally  difeovered  at  Bath 
and  many  other  places,  (Stukeley’s  Itin.  cur.  i.  147).  And  fuch  finally  are  the  “ many  human  bones,  fome  fculls,  and  one 
“ fkeleton  almoft  entire,”  found  equally  by  the  ftream-workers  on  Hayle  river ; but  “ buried  too  deep  to  be  the  bodies  of 
“ fhipwrecked  mariners  interred  there,  or  of  perfons  drowned  by  accident  in  the  river."  They  were  the  remains  of  perfons 
killed  in  battle,  or  murdered  by  thieves,  about  a century  ago.  Thus  the  firft  and  the  lad  cafes  are  the  refult  of  local  acci- 
dents, and  the  intermediate  cafe  is  the  confequence  of  the  general  deluge. 

f F.  154. 

J Borlale’s  Scilly  Ifles,  94.  Carew,  in  writing  what  his  informant  meant  for  the  two  firft  words,  “ Cara  Clowze,”  wrote 
them  merely  from  the  pronunciation,  without  confidering  the  divifion  ; the  two  words  intended  being  Carac  Lome.  So 
Caracloufe  in  St.  Merin,  the  grey  rock. 

§ P,  102.  “ Antes  vocata  Le  Hore-rok  in  the  Wodd.” 


||  Camden,  130. 


«J  Itin,  vii.  11#. 
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« Michael  near  to  the  Tea.”* * * §  This  evidence  is  fufficient  of  itfelf,  to  mark  in  drong  colours 
the  encroachments  of  the  fea  here ; when  what  is  at  high  water  half  a mile  within  the  domain  of 
the  fea  at  prefent,f  was  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea  then.  What  this  didance  was,  the  charter 
does  not  tell  us ; but  two  tedimonies,  hitherto  unnoticed  and  unknown,  do.  There  is  a marginal 
annotation  in  Leland,  which  he  derived  afluredly  from  his  “ old  legend  of  St.  Michael,”  which 
has  been  lod  to  the  public,  however,  from  the  breaches  in  it,  but  which  I prefume  to  recover  by 
mending  the  breaches,  becaufe  it  then  lends  us  important  information.  I repeat  it  as  it  dands  in 

print,  and  place  to  it  my  own  reading,  being  all  applied  to  the  Mount : “ (it)  was  and 

“ (danding) ons  (ons)  V.  miles  ....  (fro)  the  fea.’’^  My  reading  fpeaks  for  itfelf,  I think, 

and  refeues  from  the  lhades  of  night  a circumdance  uncommonly  driking  in  the  hidory  of  the 
Mount,  that  it  was  formerly  no  lefs  than  five  miles  from  the  fea.  But  we  can  happily  confirm 
the  circumdance,  by  an  evidence  which  has  not  an  atom  of  conje&ure  in  its  compofition,  is  all 
clear  and  certain,  yet  carries  the  didance  to  a dill  greater  length.  “ The  fpace  of  ground  upon 
“ St.  Michael’s  Mount,”  we  are  informed  by  Worcedre  himfelf,  and  from  the  fame  legend  aflu- 
redly,  “ is  two  hundred  cubits,  furrounded  on  all  Jides  by  the  ocean ,”  at  flood-tide ; “ the  place 
“ aforefaid  was  originally  inclosed  with  a very  thick  wood,  diflant  from  the  ocean 
“ six  miles,  affording  the  finest  shelter  for  wild  beasts. ”§  The  fa£t,  however 
adonifliing,  is  placed  beyond  all  reach  of  doubt  by  the  concurrent  evidences  of  the  name,  the 
charter,  and  two  authors ; each  varying  diffidently  from  each,  to  fhew  it  is  not  one  evidence 
multiplied  into  many  by  a mere  echo ; yet  all  combining  into  one  general  tedimony,  about  the 
didance  of  the  Mount  from  the  fea  originally.  And  a tradition  comes  in  as  an  intermediate  link 
in  this  drong  chain  of  evidence,  to  mark  the  progrefs  of  the  fea’s  fubfequent  encroachments  about 
their  halfway  point;  an  opinion  dill  prevailing  very  livelily  among  the  inhabitants  of  Penzance, 
that  “ perfons  could  once  walk  direftly  from  the  Mount  to  Newlyn,”  fo  eroding  the  body  of  the 
Bay  on  foot  in  a line  obliquely,  from  north-ead  to  fouth-wed. 

This  grand  encroachment  of  the  water  upon  the  land,  refults  plainly  from  a preponderance  of 
the  Atlantick  upon  the  fhores  of  Britain ; occafioned,  perhaps,  by  a proportional  receflion  from 
the  fhores  of  America.  It  is  this  preponderance  which  has  thrown  fueh  a volume  of  waters  upon 
the  Sylley  Ides,  as  leaves  only  their  mountains  to  appear  for  them,  fo  has  broken  the  ten  ides  of 
Strabo  into  a hundred  and  forty  iflets.  |l  It  is  this  preponderance  too,  which  has  fwept  away 
“ the  Ifland  Silura”  of  Solinus,  beginning  then,  as  appears  at  once  from  the  very  name  dill 
through  fo  many  ages  attached  to  the  barren  rock  of  Sylley , in  a promontory  now  the  mod  north- 
wederly  of  all  the  iflets,  dretching  thence  in  a long  range  through  Brehar,  Trefcaw,  and  Samfon ; 
St.  Helen’s,  Theon,  St.  Martin’s,  and  St.  Mary’s;  Annet,  St.  Agnes,  Guew,  and  the  eadern 
iflands,  towards  the  fliore  of  Britain ; even  “ feparated  by  a fie  ait ” only,  a fea  narrow  in  itfelf, 
and  “ a turbulent”  one,  becaufe  of  its  narrownefs,  “ from  the  fhore  of  the  Dumnonii,”  or  the 

C coafl 

* Monafticon  i.  551.  “ Sanftum  Michaelem  qui  eft  juxta  mare.” 

+ Borlafe’s  Scilley  Lies,  94. 

j ltin.  vii.  118. 

§ P.  102.  “ Spacium  loci  Montis  Sanfti  Michaelis  eft  ducentorum  cubitorum,  undique  oceano  cinflum  t prediftus  locus 
“ craffiflim!  primo  claudebatur  fylvd,  ab  oceano  miliaribus  diftans  fex,  aptiffimam  prebens  latebram  ferarutn.” 

||  Strabo  iii.  205.  Amftel.  Ai  oe  nxeulUfuies  fnv  nai,  xciylai  S’  tyyus  «M»jawv. 
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coaft  of  Cornwall,  a “ {trait”  now  expanded  into  a fea  of  twenty-feven  miles  in  width.*  And  it 
is  this  preponderance,  finally,  which  has  “ plunged  in  the  fea  the”  many  “ parifh-churches,” 
that  Worceftre  avers  to  have  previoufly  “ flood  betwixt  the  Mount  and  Sylly.”f  Yet  the  general 
fatt  is  one  of  thofe  events  in  the  annals  of  Cornwall,  which  feem  too  miraculous  for  the  fober 
faith  of  hiftorians,  and  are  therefore  thrown  afide  by  the  fceptical  inquirer,  as  the  fiction  of  fabu- 
lous, or  the  foolery  of  dubious  hiftory.  But  the  evidence  here  adduced  from  Worceftre,  Solinus, 
and  Strabo,  proves  it  to  be  hiftoricallv  true  ; and  tradition  comes  in  with  a powerful  voice,  lifping 
perhaps  a little  at  times,  yet  ftill  powerful  in  general,  to  corroborate  the  verdi £1  of  hiftory.  “ The 
“ encroaching  fea,”  cries  Carew,  “ hath  ravined  from  Cornwall  the  whole  countrie  of 
“ Lionnesse  ; — and  that  fuch  a Liomeffic  there  was,  thefe  proofes  are  yet  remaining.  The  fpace 
“ between  the  Land’s  End  and  the  Ifles  of  Scilley,  being  about  thirtie  miles,  to  this  day  retaineth 
“ that  name”  of  Lionneffic , “ in  Cornifh”  very  differently,  “ Lethowfow;  and  carrieth  continually 
“ an  equall  depth  of  fortie  or  fixtie  fathom,  (a  thing  notufual  in  the  fea’s  proper  dominion) ; fave 
“ that  about  the  midway  there  lieth  a rocke,  which  at  low  water  difcovereth  his  head.  They 
“ terme  it  the  Gulfe,”  a rock  aftually  lying  to  the  /oK/Zi-fouth-weft  of  the  Land’s  End,  diftant 
eight  miles  and  a half. — “ Fifhermen  alfo,  cafting  their  hookes  t her  about  s,  have  drawn  u/i  pieces  of 
“ do  ores  and  window  £$.”%  The  memory  of  this  extraordinary  fort  of  fifliery,  ftill  remains  im- 
prefied  upon  the  minds  of  the  Cornifh  near  it ; the  inhabitants  of  the  Land’s  End  repeating  the 
ftory  to  me,  there.  Nor  can  we,  whatever  weight  we  may  aflign  to  Carew’s  circumftances  and 
reafons,  for  a moment  doubt  the  exiftence  of  the  tradition  itfelf.  “ That  this  promontory,”  notes 
Camden,  for  his  time  concerning  the  Land’s  End,  but  inaccurately  fpeaks  of  continuance,  when 
he  means  a re-commencement,  “ thruft  itfelf  out  farther  to  the  weft,  is  believed  by  the  inhabitants ,” 
as  it  is  equally  believed  by  them  now,  “ and  from  remains  drawn  up,”  meaning  the  pieces  of 
windows  and  doors  above,  “ is  affirmed  by  the  failors ; and  that  the  land  there  covered  with  the  over- 
“ flowing  fea  was  from  I know  not  what  fable  denominated  Lioncffie , is  affierted  by  the  natives .”§ 
The  exiftence  of  the  tradition  is  thus  demonftrated  again.  “ To  which  opinion  of  the  promon- 
tory’s reaching  further,”  adds  Gibfon  from  the  private  information  of  Dr.  Mufgrave  of  Devon- 
fhire,  but  with  Camden’s  inaccuracy  of  language  unconfcioufly  repeated,  “ thefe  hints  may,  per- 
“ haps,  contribute  fomething  of  probability : that  about  the  middle  way  between  Land’s  End  and 

“ Scilly 

U Cap.  xxii.  “ Siluram — infulam  ab  ora,  quam  gens  Britanna  Dumnonii  tenent,  turbidum  fretum  diftinguit.”  For  the 
breadth  of  the  channel  now,  fee  Borlafe’s  Scilly  Ifles,  p.  126,  and  for  the  number  of  the  iflets,  p.  88.  Dr.  Borlafe,  who,  from 
an  aftonifhing  contraftednefs  of  reading,  knew  nothing  of  this  very  remarkable  paflage  in  Solinus,  obferves,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  name,  “ that  the  promontory — now  called  Scilly  Ifland,  lying  the  weflermojl  of  all  the  high  lands,”  when  the  aigu- 
ment  requires  it  fhould  lie  the  moll /butli-wcfterly,  and  the  fatt  is,  that  it  really  lies  the  mod  nort/i-wefterly,  “ was  the  firft 
“ of  all  thefe  iflands  difeerned  by  traders  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Spanijh  coafts-,”  when  fuch  traders  never  fee  the  rock  «/ 
Scilly  at  all ; when  the  light-houfe  is  on  St.  Agnes,  at  a dijlance  from  and  almojl  dircftly  to  the  fouth  of  Scilly  ; when  Sir 
Cloudefley  Shovel,  particularly,  coming  from  thofe  very  “ Spanifh  coafts”  as  from  that  veiy  “ Mediterranean,”  ran  upon 
the  rocks  to  the  J'oulh-wcJl  of  St.  Agnes,  <!  and  as  foon  as  difeovered  was  faid  to  be  Scilly,”  when  confeftcdly  it  could  have 
been  fo  called  only  as  part  of  an  ifland  fo  called  belore,  when  St.  / Ignes  or  St.  Mary's  mult  have  been  fo  called  if  this  reafoning 
was  true,  and  when  the  reafoning  is  all  as  falfe  as  the  geography,  the  rock  not  receiving  its  name  from  the  accidental  traders 
of  the  Spanifh  or  any  other  coafts,  but  from  the  ifland  of  which  it  was  once  the  terminating  prominence  to  the  north-weft. 
And  from  this  ifland  it  is,  that  all  the  ifles  are  called  “ Infulae  de  Sully,”  or  “ Infulae  Sullie,”  or  “ Infulse  Sul'ize,”  in  records 
(p.  60,  107,  U5,  116);  the  greater  ifland  denominating  all  the  Idler,  and  the  leflfer  being  confidercd  as  falellites  to  the 
greater. 

t P-  102.  “ Ecclefiae  parochiales  inter  iftum  Montem  et  Sylly  fubmerfae.”  t F.  3. 

§ Camden  136.  “ Hoc  promontorium  fe  in  oceanum  itnmiftfle,  tradunt  incolae,  et  ex  rudetibus  extraftis  affirmant  nautse  ; 
terramquc  ibi,  infufo  mari  ado  pertam  Lionefie  (ex  nefcio  qua  fabullt)  diflam  fuifle,  accolae  afleverant,” 
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« Scilly,  there  are  rocks  called  in  Cornifh  Lethas,”  the  Lethvwfovj  of  Carew,  “ by  the  Englifh 
“ Seven  Stones;  and  the  Cornilh  call,  that  [ilace  within  the  f ones,  Treg-va,  i.  e.  a dwelling;  where,  ^ 
Dr.  Mufgrave  thus  fixing  the  precife  fpot,  “ it  has  been  reported,  that  zvindows  and  other  Jlufif , 
as  pieces  of  doors,  “ have  been  taken  up  with  hooks  (for  that  is  the  beji  place  for  filhing) : that  from 
“ the  Laird’s  End  to  Scilly  is  an  equal  depth  of  water,”  as  Carew  alfo  obferves  there  is  an  equal 
depth  of  forty  or  fixty  fathoms,  a ftrange  fort  of  equality!  when  the  argument,  if  true,  would 
prove  nothing,  and  when  in  truth  the  water  is  about  eleven  fathoms  at  the  Land  s End,  eight  at 
the  Longfhips,  twenty  along  the  north-fide  of  them,  and  thirty  on  the  north  or  fouth  fides,  with 
twenty-five,  twenty-one,  fifteen  in  the  middle,  all  the  way  (I  believe)  up  to  St.  Martin’s  head 
dire&ly  weft.* * * §  The  reality  of  the  tradition,  however,  is  thus  demonflrated  again.  To  thefe  tef- 
timonies,  therefore,  1 fhall  only  add  one  more,  Dr.  Borlafe’s.  “ That  there  exifted  formerly,” 
cries  the  Dotftor,  “ fuch  a country  as  the  Lionefle,  flretching  from  the  Land’s  End  to  Scilly  Ifles ; 
“ is  much  talked  of  in  our  parts. — Mr.  Carew  argues  from  the  plain  and  level  furface  of  the  bottom 
“ of  the  channel,  that  it  muft  at  one  time  have  been  a plain  extended  above  the  fea;  when 
Carew  only  talks  of  an  equality  of  ground  “ not  ufual  in  the  fea’s  proper  dominion,”  and  when 
this  equality  profefTedly  leaps  from  forty  to  fixty  fathoms. f “ In  the  family  of  Trevilian,  now 
“ refident  in  Somerfet,  but  originally  Cornifh,  they  have  a ftory  that  one  of  their  anceftors  faved 
“ himfelf  by  the  help  of  his  liorfe,  at  the  time  when  this  Lioneffe  was  deflroyed  ; and  the  arms  of 
“ the  family  were  taken,  as  ’tis  faid,  from  this  fortunate  efcape.J  Some  fifhermen  alfo  have  in- 
11  lifted,  that  in  the  channel  betwixt  the  Land’s  End  and  Scilly,  many  fathoms  under  water , there 
“ are  the  tops  of  houfes  and  other  remains  of  habitations.”^  TVheye  in  the  channel  thefe  tops  of 

houfes,  and  thefe  other  remains  of  habitations,  are  affirmed  by  the  fifhermen  to  be,  Dr.  Borlafe 
has  not  told  us.  But  they  are  fixed  by  them  undoubtedly,  where  Carew  fays  the  fifhermen  of  his 
time  drew  up  pieces  of  doors  and  windows;  where  Mufgrave  equally  reports  the  fifhermen  of  his 
time,  to  fay  windows  and  other  ftuff  have  been  taken  up ; and  where,  he  adds,  is  the  befi  place 
for  fifhing,  though  the  Cornifh  call  it  Treg-va,  or  a Dwelling.  The  fdh  now  form  their  beds  in 
the  houfes  certainly,  in  a town  probably,  of  the  old  inhabitants ; that  is  faid  by  the  Cornifh  to  be 
at  the  Land’s  End ; that  is  equally  faid  by  an  eminent  antiquary  of  Cornwall  to  have  been  deno- 

C 2 minated 

* Gibfon  II.  and  the  charts. 

+ Yet  Mr.  Gough,  in  his  ufual  fervility  to  Dr.  Borlafe,  paging  humbly  at  his  heels,  and  “ worihipping  the  very  fhadow 
“ of  his  fhoe-tye,”  fays  with  him  ; that  “ from  the  Land’s  End  to  Scilly,  is  an  equal  depth  of  water,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
“ fea  a plain  level  furface .”  (l,  11,  12.) 

J Pryce  under  Vulgy  the  J'ea  remarks  thus  : “ Mr.  Gwavas  doth  from  hence  (and  I think  not  improperly)  derive  the  name 
“ of  Trcvylian,  the  dwelling  of  the feamen ; according  to  the  old  tradition  and  arms  of  the  family  of  Sir  John  Trevylian.”  But 
under  Chuyvyan  he  thus  transfers  the  event  to  a very  different  family:  “ from  hence  the  family  Fyvyan  is  fuppofed  to  take 
“ its  name,’*  as  he  interprets  Chuyvyan  to  efcape,  to  flee,  “ for  fleeing  on  a white  liorfe  from  Lionels,  when  it  was  overflown, 
“ that  peifon  being  at  that  time govemour  thereof;  in  memory  whereof  this  family  gives  a lion  for  its  arms,  and  a white 
“ borfe  ready  caparifoned  for  the  creft.”  This  is  a tale  derived  from  the  arms,  while  the  very  arms  themfelves  pretend  to  be 
derived  from  the  tale.  It  is  a mif-application  made  by  antiquaries  and  etymologifls,  of  that  original  ftory  concerning  Trevi- 
lian ; which  is  “ a tradition,  that  at  the  time  of  the  inundation  Trevelyan  iwam  from  thence,  and  in  memory  thereof  bears 
“ gules  an  horfe  argent  ifiuing  out  of  the  fea  proper.”  (Gibfon  II.)  All  the  while  Trevilian  muft  have  been  a peifonal  name 
antecedent  to  the  event,  and  fignifies  merely  the  Mill-houfe  as  a local  name. 

§ Scilly  Ifles,  92,  93.  As  Mr.  Carew  has  confounded  the  Seven  Stones  with  the  Gulf-rock,  fo  has  Dr.  Borlafe  done  in  one 
place;  placing,  p.  90,  “ the  Gulph-rock  midway  betwixt  Penzance  and  Scilly,”  but,  p.  95,  fixing  “ the  Wolf  ledge  of  rocks” 
as  “ midway  between  both,”  between  “ the  (hores  in  Scilly  and  the  neighbouring  fhores  in  Cornwall,” 
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minated  the  City  of  Lions  * Thus  do  remains,  tradition,  and  pofitive  hiftory,  all  combine  their 
powers  together,  irrefiftibly  to  prove  an  extraordinary  preffure  of  the  Atlantick,  upon  the  Ifles  of 
Sylley  and  the  continent  of  Cornwall. ”f 

But  when  did  this  commence  > Dr.  Borlafe  engages  in  the  enquiry ; yet  begins  it  without  hope, 
and  ends  it  without  fatisfa&ion.  “ When  this  inundation  happened,”  he  confefles,  “ we  may  be 
“ willing  to  know,  but  muft  be  without  hopes  of  knowing  with  any  certainty.”  He  therefore, 
after  fome  hefitation  between  the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  he  finds  the  ifles  round  Britain,  not 
overflowed  (as  his  reafoning  requires  they  fhould  have  been),  but  un-/ieo/iledy  (a  circumftance  to- 
tally impertinent  here);  a great  inundation  of  the  fea  in  Britain  itfelf,  under  the  year  1014;  and 
another  in  Suflex,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft;  he  pitches  upon  one  in  “ the  Irifh  annals,” 
under  830,  “ which  might  probably  have”  both  “ affetted  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  fame 
“ time  reached  Scilly  and  the  coaft  of  Cornwall.”!  He  thus  beats  about  for  the  chronology  of 
an  event,  when  the  chronology  is  plain  from  evidences  at  his  foot.  The  ravages  made  by  the  fea 
are  not,  as  they  are  naturally  imagined  at  firft,  and  as  I once  fuppofed  them  to  have  been,§ 
merely  the  filent  encroachments  and  the  flow  depredations  of  the  water  upon  the  land ; but,  as 
tradition  unites  with  hiftory  to  flrow,  a fudden  impreflion  given  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  Atlan- 
tick, in  fending  it  with  a hafty  violence  upon  our  fouth-weftern  coafts  at  one  particular  period, 
and  in  keeping  it  to  bear  with  a regular  violence  upon  them  ever  fince.  Thus  all  the  low  lands 
of  Sylley  were  overwhelmed,  by  a burft  of  the  fea  at  once  ; and  the  hills  have  been  gradually 
corroded  by  the  fea  ever  fince.  ||  “ Hence  as  the  (fouthern)  ftiore”  of  Cornwall  “ wheels  round 

“ to  the  north,”  cries  Camden,  advancing  eaftward  from  the  coaft  of  Burian  parifh,  “ a lunar 
“ haven  is  formed  that  is  denominated  Mount’s  Bay ; in  which , fays  a prevailing  tradition,  the 
“ ocean  breaking  in  with  a violent  courfe,  drowned  the  land.”] f Yet  St.  Michael’s  Mount  appears 
from  the  charter  of  the  Confeflor,  to  have  been  only  “ near  ” the  fea  then.  The  inundation 
might  then  have  taken  place,  and  the  fea  have  begun  the  ravages  that  it  has  ever  fince  been 
making.  A portion  of  the  original  diftance  between  the  ocean  and  the  Mount,  might  then  have 
been  overflowed  ; and  the  Mount  brought  fo  “ near  to”  the  fea,  as  to  have  no  longer  fix  or  five, 
or  perhaps  four  miles  interpofing  between  them.  But  the  fea  has  ever  fince  been  working  fo  pow- 
erfully 

* Mr.  Gwavas,  in  a letter  from  Penzance,  12th  April,  1735,  to  Mr.  Tonkin,  now  in  my  pofieffion,  writes  thus:  “ Tre- 
««  veilgian,  the  fea-towne,  contrafled  into  Trevilian  ; this,  I think,  agrees  beft  with  the  hiftorical  part,  relating  to  the  family, 
« that  at  an  inundation,  when  Scilly  was  cut  off,”  thrown  off  farther,  “ from  the  Land’s  End,  he  did  fwime  on  his  horfe  in 
“ the  fea,  from  the  city  of  Lyons,  then  m being,  and  landed  within  Mount’s  Bay." 

f The  name  of  Lethas,  or  Lelhowfow,  naturally  attra&s  the  attention  of  an  antiquary  here.  Yet  it  has  never  been  at- 
tempted to  be  explained.  Nor  is  an  explanation  eafy.  But  1 will  venture  upon  one,  to  complete  the  evidence  concerning 
the  country  of  Lioneffe.  Lh  d-ymil  (Welfh)  is  the  coaft  or  border  of  a country  (Lhuyd  under  Ora,)  Leithe- meal  (irifh)  is 

the  fame,  Llydaw  (Wei fh  and  Cornifh)  of  or  belonging  to  a Jhore,  Llydaw  (Welfh)  Bretagne  in  France,  and  Armuirc 

Icethana  in  the  middle  ages  (Ufher  429),  Lctewicion  (Nunnius  xxiii),  Lidwiccium  (Sax.  Chron.  p.  88,  115),  Leteoc,  Lcrti, 
Letavienfes  CUfher  ibid.)  the  inhabitants  of  Bretagne.  The  ifland  Silura,  therefore,  was  called  by  the  Cornifh  of  the  Land's 
End,  juft  as  Bretagne  was  called  by  all  the  Cornifh  and  the  Welfh,  Lhydaw,  Lethas,  or  Lethoufow,  the  Jhore.  Looking  upon 
it  as  immediately  oppofed  to  their  eye,  they  denominated  it  the  Jhore  in  general.  Their  anccflors  had  even  carried  this  fami- 
liar ufe  of  the  word  fo  far,  as  to  call  the  only  coaft  of  France  to  which  they  at  firft  trafficked,  that  of  Bretagne,  by  the  fame 
name  of  Llydaw,  or  the  Jhore.  So  we  have  Lethcgas  at  prefent,  the  name  of  fome  rocks  immediately  fouth  of  St.  Agnes’  Ifle. 

t Scilly  Ifles,  95,  99. 

§ Hift.  of  Manchefter,  ii.  177,  oflavo. 

||  Borlafe’s  Scilly  Ifles,  88. 

Camden,  130.  “ Hinc  fenfim  in  Auftrum  circumaflo  littore,”  where  Auftrum  is  plainly  a mif-print  for  Bnream,  though 
both  Gibfon  and  Gough  take  the  text  as  it  ftands,  and  fo  make  Camden  contradift  the  very  geography  of  the  coaft,  “ finus 
“ lunatus  admittitur,  Mount’s  Bay  vocant;  in  quo  oceinum,  avido  meatu  irruentem,  terras  demerfifTe  fama  obtinet.” 
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erfully  upon  the  land,  as  to  have  annihilated  the  whole  of  the  diftance  at  prefent,  and  to  have 
drawn  a good  way  within  it’s  empire,  what  was  previoufly  five  or  fix  miles  from  it.  We  have 
even  a hint  of  that  irruption  in  a charter  of  Henry  the  Firft.  The  hint,  indeed,  is  only  inciden- 
tal and  flight.  But  we  muft  not  expeft  more  upon  fuch  a fubjetft.  And,  amidft  the  darknefs  in 
which  we  are  involved,  a fingle  ray  of  light  may  ferve  to  fhow  us  our  path.  Henry  gives  to  the 
abbey  ofTaviftock  “ all  the  churches  of  Sullye,  with  their  appertinances,  and  the  land  as  ever 
“ the  monks  or  the  hermits  in  a better  state  held  it,  during  the  time  of  Edward  the  King, 
“ and  of  Burgald,  the  Bifhop  of  Cornwall.”*  A reference  is  thus  made  to  the  better  fate  of  the 
ifies,  in  the  reign  of  the  Confefior ; and  an  intimation  is  thereby  given  of  fome  incident,  that  had 
lately  lowered  the  condition  of  the  ifies  fo  much,  as  to  leave  a ftrong  imprefiion  of  its  ravages 
upon  the  minds  of  the  king’s  law-officers,  and  thence  to  force  itfelf  in  one  retrofpe&ive  word  into 
the  king’s  charter.  What  deluge  then  is  recorded  upon  the  pages  of  our  hiftory,  that  will  come 
near  enough  to  the  reign,  and  yet  be  important  enough  to  produce  f the  effeft  ? Two  occur, 
and  either  of  them  is  competent.  One  is  marked  by  its  ravages  in  Normandy,  and  the  other  by 
its  deftru&ivenefs  in  Britain.  Robert,  Earl  of  Mortaign,  as  I have  already  fhewn,  under  the  year 
1070,  gave  our  St.  Michael  in  Cornwall,  as  a cell  to  another  in  Normandy ; and  denominated  the 
latter  in  this  very  fignificant  manner,  “ the  monks  ferving  the  holy  church  of  St.  Michael  of 
“ the  danger  of  the  sea.”J  This  very  extraordinary  note  of  difcrimination,  which  has  (I 
believe)  adhered  to  the  monaftery  ever  fince,  here  appears  fo  early  as  to  form  a fecond  line  of 
chronology  ; to  unite  with  the  notices  concerning  the  ifies  or  the  bay  before,  in  pointing  out  the 
exiftence  of  fome  grand  inundation  ; and  in  fhowing  this  to  have  happened  under  the  reign  of  the 
Confefior,  to  have  particularly  injured  the  Norman  monaftery,  to  have  oceafioned  probably  the 
adjunftion  of  the  Cornifh  to  it,  to  have  certainly  attached  that  defcriptive  appellation  to  it,  “ St. 
“ Michael’s  of  the  danger  of  the  fea”  But  we  can  illuftrate  this  appellation,  by  a reference  to  a 
record  ftill  earlier ; in  the  famous  tapeftry  of  Baieux,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Confefior,  our 
Harold  being  reprefented  as  marching  with  the  Norman  William  to  Mount  Saint  Michael, 
there  crofting  the  tide-river,  and  having  many  of  the  men  in  danger  from  the  quickfands  now  there . 
“ Hie  Wilielmus  Dux,”  fays  the  infeription,  “ et  exercitus  ejus,  venerunt  ad  Montem  Michachs , 
“ et  hie  tranfierunt  flumen  Cofnonis,  hie  Haroldus  Dux  trahebat  eos  de  arena.”  In  the  tapeftry 
“ Mount  St.  Michael ,”  notes  Mr.  Lethieullier,  “ is  reprefented  by  a caftle  upon  a fmall  hillock,” 
rather  by  a lofty  hill,  like  our  own,  crowned  on  the  top,  with  a church  within,  a kind  of  caftls 
wall  around  it ; “ the  duke  and  his  army  appear  on  horfeback ; — being  arrived  at  St.  Michael , 
“ they  were  obliged  to  pafs  the  river  Cofnon,  which  by  the  frequent  and  violent  “ tides  is  filled 
“ with  fand , from  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  free.”  Two  gentlemen  of  France,  lately  attempting 
to  crofs  thefe  fands,  and  having  the  ufual  guide  to  conduft  them,  the  latter  went  juft  a little  a 
head  of  them,  exploring  the  fands  with  a pole,  and  trying  whether  they  were  quick  or  not.  In 

this 

* Monafticon  i.  1002.  “ Omnes  ecclefias  de  Sullye  cum  pertinentiis  fuis,  et  terram  utcunquam  Monachi  aut  Haere- 
“ mite  melius  earn  tenuerunt  tempore  Regis  Edwanii-ct  Burgaldi,  Epifcopi  Cornuallise.” 

+ To  my  amazement,  Dr.  Borlafe  in  his  Scilly  Ifies,  101,  recites  the  very  charter  of  Henry,  but  leaves  out  the  word 
“ melius  tranflatmg  the  claufe  thus,  “ the  land  as  the  monks  or  hermits  held  it  in  the  time  of  Edward.”  To  fo  little  pur- 
pofe  are  records  confulted,  when  words  can  be  omitted.  That  Angularity  of  the  term,  which  forms  the  very  ufefulnefs  of  it, 
was  puzzling  to  the  reader,  and  fo  was  filently  dropt  by  the  writer. 

I Monafticon  i.  551.  “ Monachis  ecclefiee  Sanilac  (Santti)  Michaelis  de  periculo  maris.” 
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this  operation  he  fell  into  a quickfand  before  he  was  aware,  and  was  inftantly  fwallowed  up  before 
their  eyes.  “ Paflengers  frequently  perifb  there,”  alfo,  adds  Mr.  Lethieullier,  “ when  the  tide 
“ returns , before  they  are  able  to  extricate  themfelves.  The  horfemen  are  there  reprefented”  in 
the  tapeftry,  “ pafling  the  river,  and  holding  up  their  legs  and  their  armour  above  the  water,” 
one  on  horfeback  drawing  up  his  legs,  two  on  foot  holding  up  their  fhields,  and  a third  having  his 
fhield  on  the  margin  as  loft  in  the  water;  while  “ others  are  finking  in  the  fand,”  the  horfe  of 
one  falling  headlong,  and  cafting  off  his  rider  into  the  water,  a fecond  man  ftruggling  to  rife  from 
his  fall  upon  his  back ; and  “ Harold,  who  was  very  tall  and  ftrong,  is  very  bufy  in  dragging 
“ them  out,”  with  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  a third  man  drawing  him  out  of  the  fands,  while 
this  third  man  is  holding  the  fecond  by  the  wrift,  and  enabling  him  to  rife.  And  that  violence  of 
the  tides,  which  made  this  pafs  over  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  fo  dangerous  with  its 
quickfands,  was  produtftive  affuredly  of  that  danger  to  the  Mount  and  its  monaftery,  by  corroding 
and  undermining  the  yielding  fides  of  the  former,  which  gave  the  latter  fo  early  the  appellation  ot 
“ St.  Michael’s  of  the  danger  of  the  fea.”*  This  carries  us  up  to  that  inundation,  which  wears 
fuch  a formidable  appearance,  even  under  the  very  general  defcriptions  of  our  neareft  hiftorians.f 
“ This  year,  on  St.  Michael's  mafs-eve,”  fays  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  1014,  “ came  that  mickle 
fea  flood  widely  through  this  land ; and  it  ran  up  fo  far,  as  never  at  no  time  before ; and  it 
drowned  many  towns,  and  mankind  too  innumerable  to  be  computed.”  “ The 
“ fea,”  remarks  Marianus  in  Florence  under  1014,  “ on  the  3d  of  the  Calends  of  Otftober,”  or 
Michaelmas-day,  when  the  Saxon  Chronicle  fixes  it  on  the  eve  before,  it  beginning  on  the  eve, 
and  proceeding  on  the  feaft,  “ /wells  beyond  its  Jhores,  and  in  England a fpecification  that  inti- 
mates the  deluge  to  have  been  equally  on  the  coaft  of  France,  “ buried  in  the  waves  very  many 
“ towns,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people. ”f  This  account  is  ftill  ftronger 
than  the  preceding.  But  I fliall  fubjoin  a third,  ftill  ftronger  than  either.  “ The  fame  year,” 
we  hear  from  Malmefbury,  “ that  fea  flood  which  the  Greeks  call  Euripus,  and  we  Ledo, 
“ swelled  out  in  so  wonderful  a manner,  that  no  memory  of  man  can  equal 
“ it  ; covering  towns  at  the  distance  of  many  miles,  and  drowning  the  in- 
“ tercepted  inhabitants  of  them.”|  We  thus  account  for  the  damage  done  to  Nor- 
mandy. Let  us,  therefore,  now  turn  to  Britain.  § “ In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rufus, 

notes  Malmefbury  concerning  another  flood,  but  notes  the  violence  of  it  in  a partial  manner  only, 
“ a sea-flood  came  up  the  river  Thames,  and  buried  many  towns  with  the  men  of 
“ them.”||  This  is  fufticiently  deferiptive  of  the  general  violence,  but  confines  it  feemingly  to 

the 

* Ducarel’s  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  Appendix  10,  11,  and  plate. 

+ Florence,  382.  “ Mare  littus  egreditur  tertio  Cal.  Odtobris,  et  in  Anglia  villas  quam  plurimas,  innumerabilemque  po- 

“ puli  multitudinem,  fubmerfit.”  Hoveden,  f.  248.  Savile  ufes  exattly  the  fame  words.  So  does  Simeon  Dunelmenfis  17- 
Twifden.  Huntingdon  207.  Savile.  “ Addidit  autem  Dominus  malis  folitis  malum  infolitum ; mare  namquc,  afcendetis 
“ f®lito  fuperius,  villas  cum  populo  fubmerfit  innumero.”  Brompton  892.  Twifden  repeats  tbe  very  words. 

+ Malmefbury,  39  “ Eodem  anno,  fluflus  marinus  quern  Graece  Euripum,  nos  Ledonem  vocamus,  nnrum  in  modum 

“ excrevit,  quantum  nulla  hominum  memoria  poteft  attingere ; ita  ut  villas  ultra  multa  milliaria  fubmergcrct,  et  habitatorcs 
“ interceptos  necaret.”  , „ , 

§ Spclman  fhews  from  Bede,  that  the  fpring-tide  was  called  Malina.  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  neap-tide  Leilo.  He  de- 
rives the  latter  from  the  Saxon  leid,  now  lithe,  gentle  ; as  June  and  July  were  called  lida  by  the  Saxons,  according  to  Bede, 
bccaufe  they  were  months  of  gcutlenefs.  And  he  therefore  wonders  at  Malmefbury  ufing  the  term  here,  for  it  s oppolite  the 
fpring-tide  But  all  the  language  ot  Malmefbury  here  is  culpable.  He  ufes  the  neap  for  a fpring-tide,  he  puts  an  arm  of  the 
fea  for  a Pea-ride,  and  he  talks  of  a neap  when  he  is  deferibing  a fpring  of  fingulat  violence.  . 

11  Malmefbury,  70.  “ Duodecimo  anno  fludlus  marinus  per  Tamefim  fluvium  afeendir,  et  villas  multas  cum  hommibuj 
44  fubmerfit." 
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the  fouth-eaftern  points  of  the  ifland.  Let  us  fee,  therefore,  how  another  hiftorian  defcribes  it, 
who  equally  with  the  former  lived  at  the  time,  and  fpeaks  of  it  in  terms  as  general  as  we  may  be 
fare  its  violence  was.  “ On  the  third  of  the  Nones  of  November,”  cries  Florence  ofWorcefter 
concerning  the  nth  of  that  month,  in  1099,  the  sea  comes  out  upon  the  shore,  and  bu- 
“ ried  towns  and  men  very  many,  oxen  and  sheep  innumerable.”*  This  account 
is  much  more  circumftantial  than  the  other,  and  is  very  comprehenfive  in  itfelf.  Yet  let  us  fee 
a third,  that  is  ftill  more  circumftantial  and  comprehenfive.  “ This  year  eke,”  we  hear  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  relating,  under  1099,  “ on  St.  Martin’s  mats  day,”  the  nth  of  November,  “ sprang 

“ UP  SO  MUCH  THE  SEA-FLOOD,  and  SO  MYCKLE  HARM  DID,  as  NO  MAN  MINDED  THAT 

“ it  ever  afore  did  ; and  there  was  this  ylk  day  a new  MooN.”f  This  then  is  fuch  an  in- 
undation, as  anfwers  all  our  expe&ations ; as  is  competent  to  overwhelm  all  the  low  grounds  of 
Sciily,  to  burft  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mount’s  Bay,  and  to  cover  the  lands  on  every  fide  of  it  for 
miles.  It  bore  in  a violent  courfe  up  the  Britifli  Channel,  beat  back  in  a violent  manner  the 
flood  from  the  German  ocean,  and  compelled  it  to  pufh  in  a violent  tide  up  the  Thames  particu- 
larly. But  one  intimation  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  carries  us  ftill  further,  in  faying  the  “ Tea- 
“ flood — fo  myckle  harm  did,  as  no  man  minded  that  it  ever  afore  did ;”  the  flood  of  1099  being 
thus  exalted  in  magnificence  of  mifchief,  over  that  of  1014.  At  the  diftance  only  of  85  years, 
fome  probably  remained  to  fee  the  latter  inundation,  who  had  beheld  the  former ; and  the  Chro- 
nicle, which  fpeaks  of  both  fo  diftindtly,  fpeaks  plainly  of  the  latter  as  the  more  formidable  of  the 
two.  It  even  affigns  a phylical  reafon  for  the  fuperiority  of  terriblenefs  in  this  to  that,  the  fea~ 
floods  coming  on  the  very  day  of  a new  moon.  The  exprefs  reference  alfo  in  a charter  of  the 
iirft  Henry,  to  the  “ better  ftate”  of  the  Sciily  Idles  during  the  reign  of  the  Confeflbr ; compels 
us  to  take  this  flood  in  preference  to  that^  as  not  only  more  formidable,  but  as  Jincc  the  reign  of 
the  ConfefTor,  and  juft  before  the  reign  of  Henry.  We  have  thus  found  at  laft  a caufe  adequate 
to  the  efFeft,  an  hiftorical  caufe  adequate  to  the  viflble  efte£t,  an  hiftorical  account  of  what  our 
anceftors  fufFered  feverely  at  the  moment,  to  what  even  a charter  juft  afterwards  tranfiently  refers, 
and  what  even  we  feel  fenfibly  at  prefent.  The  charter  is  dated  in  1114,  only  fifteen  years  after 
the  dreadful  calamity.! 

Yet  how,  how  was  this  aftonifhing  phenomenon  produced  ? Was  it  by  a fubfidence  of  the  land, 
or  by  an  elevation  of  the  water  ? Dr.  Borlafe  refers  it  to  the  former.  Noting  fome  ruins  and  ftone 

hedges 

* Vigornienfis,  469.  “ Tertio  non.  Novembris  mare  littus  egrcditur,  et  villas  et  homines  quam  plures,  boves  et  ovcs  in- 
“ numeras,  demerfit.”  f Sax.' Chron.  p.  207. 

J Monafticon  i,  1002.  “ Apud  Bornam  in  tranfitu.”  This  appears  from  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  218,  to  have  been  in  Sep- 

tember 1114,  as  on  the  17 th  of  the  calends  of  OBoler.  September  the  15th,  the  King  was  at  Bourne,  intending  to  embark 
for  France,  but  was  detained  there  by  bad  weather.  Dr.  Borlafe,  in  his  Sciily  Ifles,  97,  “ thinks  the  cataflrophe  of  thefe 
“ iflands  cannot  be  placed,  even  fo  late  as  this,”  or  even  fo  late  as  1014  ; “ for  the  monks  being  placed  here,  either  by 
" Alheljlan  in  the  year  938,  or  foon  after,”  a point  of  hiftory  never  attempted  to  be  proved  by  the  Do£lor ! “ nothing  of  this 
“ kind  could  hatfe  happened,  but  it  would  have  appeared  fomewhere  or  ether  in  the  papers  of  Tavijlock  Abbey,”  an  abbey 
inftantly  confeft  to  have  not  been  founded  in  the  days  of  Athelftan  ! “ at  leaf,  if  the  monks  of  Sciily  were  united  to  that 
“ abbey  at  its  fir  ft  foundation  in  the  year  961,”  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Athelfan,  and  (as  themonaftery  appears  from 
its  own  annals  to  have  been  a&ually  founded  in  981,  Tanner),  forty  years  after  that  death.  But  Dr.  Borlafe  not  only  does 
not  prove  what  he  takes  for  his  main  ground-work,  the  fettlement  of  Taviflock  monks  in  Sciily  by  Athelftan,  or  foon  after 
him.  He  doubts  the  truth  of  it  above.  He  doubts  it  again  in  10Q,  101,  thus  : “ whether  Sciily  was  included  in  the  founda- 
“ tion  of  the  Abbey  of  Taviflock  in  the  year  961,  is  (I  thinkj  uncertain.”  But,  as  his  judgment  ftrengthens  and  his  courage 
warms,  he  difproves  his  own  afiertion,  and  tears  up  his  own  ground-work.  “ Henry  the  Firft,”  he  then  cries,  p.  101, 

“ grants,  does  not  confrm  (which  was  the  ufual,”  and  indeed  neceflary  “ expreffion,  when  houfes  or  revenues  had  beforo 
“ been  granted)  to  Ofbert,  abbot  of  Taviftock,  all  the -churches  of  Sciily,  with,”  &c. 
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hedges  that  have  been  feen  in  the  Sylley  Ifles  on  the  fhifting  of  the  fands,  and  that  “ have  now 
“ ten  feet  water  above  the  foundations  of  their  hedges,  although  at  a reafona'ble  medium  we  can- 
“ not  fuppofc  thefe  foundations  formerly  to  have  been  lefs  than  fix  feet  above  high-water  level, 
“ when  the  lands  were  dry,  arable  or  pafture  grounds he  concludes  thus  : “ we  muft  therefore 
“ either  allow  that  thefe  lands,  fince  they  were  cultivated  and  built  upon,  have  funk  fo  much  lower 
“ than  they  were  before ; or  elfe  we  muft  allow,  that  fince  thefe  lands  were  fenced  and  cultivated, 
“ and  die  houfes  and  other  works  now  under  water  (conftrudted  upon  them),  the  whole  ocean  has 
“ been  raifed,  as  to  its  furface,  Jixtcen  feet  and  more  perpendicular ; which  latter  will  apficar  to  the 
“ learned , without  doubt,  much  the  harder  of  the  two."*  But  this  conclufion  appears  loaded  with 
difficulties  aftonifhingly  great,  and  at  the  fame  time  proves  incompetent  to  the  work  of  folution. 
That  the  whole  mafs  of  the  Sylley  Ifles,  of  the  fhores  of  Cornwall,  and  (as  we  muft  add)  of  the 
oppofite  fhores  of  Normandy,  fhould  all  be  deprefled  by  any  one  fhock  of  an  earthquake  below 
the  level  of  the  fea  adjoining,  even  fixteen  or  more  feet  perpendicular  below  this  level ; is  a fup- 
pofition  fo  ponderous,  mafly,  and  gigantick,  as  to  ftagger  the  ftouteft  faith.  The  earthquake, 
that  could  produce  fuch  a mighty  convulfion,  muft  have  fhaken  all  Britain  to  its  centre,  and 
been  recorded  indelibly  in  the  publifhed  terrours  of  the  whole  nation.  Nor  is  the  caufe,  how- 
ever portentous  and  incredible  in  itfelf,  at  all  adequate  to  the  effedt  produced.  This  effedl  is  not 
merely  a fudden  inundation  made  fome  centuries  ago,  but  the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  fea 
in  confequence  of  that.  For  thefe  we  muft  account,  as  well  as  for  that.  A fubfidence,  there- 
fore, that  is  competent  to  the  generation  of  both,  muft  be  adtually  at  work  in  the  prefent  mo- 
ments, actually  deprefling  the  ground  at  this  very  moment,  adtually  finking  it  under  our  very 
feet  now.  This  argument  reduces  the  fuppofition  to  the  laft  extreme  of  abfurdity  ; and  compels 
us  to  leek  out  another  caufe,  even  the  natural,  the  obvious,  and  indeed  the  only  remaining  caufe, 
in  the  violent  bearing  at  one  time,  and  in  the  filent  prefling  ever  fince,  of  the  ocean  upon  our 
fhores.  Occafioned,  perhaps,  by  fome  flight  inclination  of  the  globe,  that  threw  its  aqueous 
parts  in  a fudden  projedtion  to  the  eaft,  and  that  keeps  them  tending  to  the  eaft  ftill ; the  Atlan- 
tic has  been  for  ages  withdrawing  from  the  fhore  of  America,  I believe,  and  for  ages  encroaching 
certainly  upon  the  fhores  of  Europe.  We  know  when  it  began,  from  its  ravages  then  made  upon 
the  coaft  of  Cornwall  particularly ; and  we  feel  it  operating  in  its  corrofivenefs  upon  the  coaft  of 
Cornwall,  to  the  prelent  period.  This  hypothefis  fatisfadlorily  accounts  both  for  the  prefent  and 
for  the  paft,  for  the  fadts  that  occur  in  hiftory,  and  for  the  appearances  that  falute  our  eyes. 
We  now  read  too  with  fuller  convidtion,  what  we  have  heard  juft  before  ; that  “ about  halfway 
“ between  Chyendower  and  Marazion,  in  the  road  from  Penzance  to  the  eaft,  about  three  hun- 
“ dred  yards  below  high-water  mark,  and  near  to  the  line  of  low-water,  were  feen  a few  years 
“ ago  by  Mr.  Giddy,  an  eminent  furgeon  of  Penzance,  and  fince  feen  by  one  of  his  fons,  upon 
“ an  extraordinary  receflion  of  the  tide,  feveral  flumps  of  trees  in  their  native  foil " a foil  confe- 
quently  no  more  deprefled  under  the  water  by  an  earthquake,  than  the  general  beach  of  the  fea 
is  at  every  tide  of  ebb  ; “ with  the  roots  footing  out  from  them,  and  the  ftems  apparently  cut  of." 
Even  Dr.  Borlafe  himfelf  fhall  help  us,  as  I have  previoufly  promifed  he  fhould,  to  a fimilar  dif- 
covery ; he  informing  us  in  the  very  work  which  advances  this  extravagant  hypothefis,  “ that  on 

the 

f Scilly  Ifles,  89,  91. 
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« the  beach  betwixt  the  Mount  ancl  the  town  and  Penzance,  when  the  fands  have  been  difperfed 
“ and  drawn  out  into  the  fea,  I have  fecn  the  trunks he  means  the  flumps,  “ of  fcveral  large 
“ trees  in  their  natural  jioftion a pofition  not  funk  into  a cavity  towards  the  land,  as  it  mufl 
have  been,  if  tom  from  it  by  violence  and  deprefled  under  water  by  an  earthquake,  but  even 
when  cleared  of  its  incumbent  fands,  and  reduced  to  its  original  inclination,  lying  in  a Hope  from 
the  land  to  the  water ; “ as  well  as  I can  recollect,  worn  fmoothf  but  more  probably,  like  thofe 
above  upon  the  lame  beach,  cut  off,  “ above  their  roots ; upon  which,  at  full  tide,  there  mull  be 
“ twelve  feet  of  water,”  and  on  the  land-lide  of  which  ought  confequently  to  be  an  elevation  of 
twelve  feet  of  foil,  with  as  many  more  as  the  foil  originally  rofe  above  high-water  mark.'* — But 
I pufh  not  the  doctor's  hypothecs  any  farther : I have  already  Ihewn  it  to  be  affailable  on  every 
fide.  The  earth,  a heavy  inert  mafs  of  matter,  has  plainly  been  paflive  in  the  convulfion ; while 
the  flexible  fluid,  equally  vigorous  and  infinuating,  has  been  let  loofe  upon  the  earth,  to  break 
through  the  oppofed  barriers  of  nature  at  firft  in  one  fudden  llorm  of  violence,  and  to  carry  on  its 
encroachments  in  a filent  kind  of  fap  afterwards.  Accordingly,  in  the  hiltorical  account  of  that 
llorm,  we  have  no  earthquake  mentioned,  no  fubfidence  of  the  ground  noticed,  nothing  noticed 
or  mentioned  but  the  fea’s  afcent  over  all  its  antient  limits,  the  fea’s  irruption  of  many  miles  into 
the  land,  the  fea’s  abforption  of  men  and  towns  in  its  waters,  f 

V.  I now  come  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount. — Why  this  archangel,  the  certain  leader  of  the  good 
angels  again!!  Lucifer  and  the  bad,  the  probable  fuccelfor  to  Lucifer’s  pre-eminence  of  place  on 
the  expulfion  of  the  latter  from  heaven,  fhould  have  been  fuppofed  in  the  various  parts  of  Chrift-., 
endom,  to  have  Ihown  himfelf  repeatedly  to  human  eyes  on  the  fummits  of  hills ; I can  attribute 
only  to  his  known  elevation  of  rank,  and  to  a fuppofed  correfpondency  of  a hill  as  his  ftation 
with  it, 

D A 


* Scilly  Ifles,  94. 

f Dr.  Borlafe,  in  93,  urges,  as  one  argument  for  the  encroachments  of  the  fea  here,  that  “ the  principal  anchoring-place 
“ is  called  a Lake,”  Gwavas  Lake,  “ but  is  now  an  open  harbour.”  The  argument  is  nothing  in  itfelf.  Lake,  in  its  native 
import,  (ignifies  only  water.  We  have  the  Shire-lake  at  Oxford,  for  a current  dividing  Oxfordfhire  from  Berkfhire,  (Wood’s 
Hift.  of  Oxford  City,  by  Sir  John  Pefhall,  258,  &c.)  We  have  the  Pool,  for  a part  of  the  Thames  at  London,  Pool  the  har- 
bour in  Dorfetfhire,  Helen’s  Pool  for  a harbour  in  the  doftor’s  own  Scilly  Jfles,  p.  50,  and  thofe  arms  of  the  fea  the  Loughs, 
Locks,  or  Lakes  of  Ireland,  or  the  highlands.  The  do£tor  alio  argues  in  go,  to  prove  a fubfidence  of  the  ground  here,  that 
“ on  the  idle  of  Annet,  there  are  large  ftones  now  covered  by  every  full-tide,  which  have  rock-bafons  cut  in  their  furface,  and 
“ which,  therefore,  muft  have  been  placed  in  a much  higher  frtuation,  when  thofe  bafons,  in  other  places  generally  fo  high, 
“ and  probably  of  luperftitious  ufe  for  receiving  the  waters  of  heaven,  were  worked  into  them.”  I believe  the  bafons  to  have 
been  wrought  merely  by  the  rains,  and  the  “ fuperflitious  ufe”  of  them  to  have  been  merely  made  by  antiquarianifm.  But, 
even  if  the  bafons  were  wrought  for  fuperftition  originally,  even  if  placed  in  pofitions  “ generally  fo  high,”  yet  the  elevation 
of  the  fea  will  juft  as  well  account  for  the  water’s  covering  them  at  prefent,  as  the  fubfidence  of  the  fhore.  In  this  view, 
Mahomet’s  approach  to  the  mountain  is  juft  as  effedlual  as  the  mountain’s  approach  lo  Mahomet.  But  the  Doftor  adds  from 
Heath,  that  “ a perfon,  taking  a furvey  of  the  Channel  in  the  year  1/42,  took  one  of  his  ftations  at  low  water  upon  this”  the 
Gulph  “ rock  ; where  he  obferved  a cavity  like  a brewer’s  copper,  with  rubbifh  at  the  bottom,  without  being  able  to  affign 
“ a caufe  for  its  coming  there.”  A caufe  may  eaftly  be  afligned,  The  rock  before  the  inundation  was  inhabited,  and  the 
cavity  was  the  cellar  of  a houfe,  fince  worked  round  “ like  a brewer’s  copper”  in  the  bottom,  by  the  fettlement  of  “ rubbifh  ” 
in  it,  and  by  the  fea’s  agitation  of  the  rubbifh  around  it ; juft  as  pebbles  on  the  beach  are  all  rounded  by  the  fea,  and  by  each 
other.  But  mine  is  too  eafy  a folution  for  Dr.  Borlafe.  “ This  could  be  no  other  than  a rock-bafon,”  he  cries;  “ and  con- 
“ fequently  this  rock  is  greatly-  funk,  by  being  now  entirely  covered  with  the  fea,  at  leaft  nine  hours  in  twelve.”  The  anti- 
quary thus  joins  with  the  play-wright,  in  ftriving  to  elevate  and  to  furprize,  to  elevate  by  extravagance  of  fancy,  and  to  fur- 
prize  by  extremes  of  folly.  In  a cavern  within  St.  Mary’s,  the  principal  of  the  Sylley  Ifles,  which  is  called  Piper’s  Hole, 
“ a little  diftance  from  the  entrance  within,  appear  fome  rock-bafons,  continually  running  over  with  frefh  water,  defeending 
“ as  it  diftils  from  the  fides  of  the  rocky  paflage,”  confequently  ciiftilling  from  the  earth  above.  (Survey  of  the  Scilly  Iflands, 
un-dated,  but  publifhed  about  1795,  by  Mr,  Troutback,  chaplain  of  the  ifles.) 
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A ftation,  like  the  herald  Mercury's, 

New-lighted  on  a heaven-killing  hill. 

Yet  fo  the  fa£!  is.  “ The  firfh  appearance  of  St.  Michael,”  as  Worceftre  informs  us,  from  that 
belt  of  authorities  afiuredly,  the  old  legend,  “ was  on  Mount  Garganus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Apulia, 
“ within  the  year  of  Chrift  391.”*  But  “ the  fecond  appearance,”  he  adds,  “ was  about  the 
“ year  of  our  Lord  710,  on  the  tomb  in  Cornwall  near  to  the  SEA.”f  Yet  where  in  Corn- 
wall was  this  tomb?  It  is  the  prefent  Mount  of  St.  Michael  there;  we  having  already  feen  this 
defcribed  in  a charter  of  the  Confeflor,  as  “ near  to  the  fea  ;”  and  Worceftre  in  another  place 
fpeaking  exprellly  of  “ the  appearance  of  St.  Michael  on  the  mountain  tomb,  that  was  before 
“ called  Le  Hore-rok  in  the  Wodd.”J  And  the  French  aver  a third  to  have  been  made,  on  their 
St.  Michael’s  Mount  in  Normandy. § 

To  that  in  Cornwall,  not  as  known  from  any  fources  of  information  vifited  by  Worceftre,  but 
merely  as  notified  by  Camden  from  the  intelligence  of  the  monks  here  ;]|  are  thefe  lines  of  Lyci- 
das  pointed  by  Milton  : 

Sleep’ll:  by  the  fable  of  Belerus  old. 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  tow’rd  Numancos  and  Bayona’s  hold. 

As  “ the  great  vifion”  alludes  to  this  very  vifton  of  St.  Michael,  fo  is  “ the  guarded  mount”  an 
appolite  defignation  of  a mount,  fo  caftellated  and  fo  garrifoned,  as  Camden  fhews  this  to  have 
been.^f  But  then  Milton,  in  a poetical  inattention  to  hiftorical  proprieties,  has  confounded  the 
latter  times  with  the  former,  and  carried  up  the  military  ufe  of  the  Mount  into  the  days  of  the 
archangel’s  appearance.  What  is  ftill  more,  though  equally  un-obferved  by  the  criticks  upon 
this  poem,  Milton  has  again  confounded  St.  Michael’s  Mount  with  the  Land’s  End  ; in  his  hint 
concerning  “ the  fable  of  Belerus  old,”  glancing  at  the  Belerium  or  Land’s  End,  yet  fixing  this 
“ where  the  great  vifion  of  the  guarded  mount”  is,  and  then  giving  St.  Michael’s  Mount  the  very 
pofition  of  the  Land’s  End.  “ The  inhabitants”  here , as  Camden  informed  Milton,  “ report  a 
“ watch-tower  to  have  been  formerly  built”  upon  the  extreme!!  rocks,  “ and  to  have  pointed  out 
“ the  courfe  to  navigators  by  lighted  fires.”  *$  This,  as  Camden  equally  informed  Milton,  “ was 
“ undoubtedly  a watch-tower  ovcr-againjl  Spain,  fince  Orofius  has  told  us  “ of  a very  lofty  Pharus 
“ ere£ted  at  Brigantia  in  Gallicia — as  a watch-tower  again!!  Britain.”  f§  But  Milton  takes  the 
notices  and  confounds  them.  He  transfers  the  Mount  to  the  Land’s  End,  and  makes  it  the 
“ watch-tower  over-againft  Spain.”  The  watch-tower,  we  fee,  is  faid  to  look  towards  Spain  ; 
but  the  Mount  aftually  looks  toward  France,  its  deep  bay  opening  directly  to  the  fouth.  Yet 

D 2 Milton 

* P.  102.  “ Prima  apparicio  Sandli  Michaelis  in  Monte  Gargano,  in  regno  Apuliae,  fuit  anno  Chrilti  391.” 

t Ibid.  ibid.  “ Secunda  apparicio  fuit  circa  annum  Domini  710  in  Tumba,  in  Cornubia,  juxta  mare.” 

Z Ibid.  ibid.  “ Apparcio  Sanfti  Michaelis  in  Monte  Tumbi,  antea  vocata  Le  Hore-rok  in  the  Wodd.” 

§ Camden  137.  “ Quod  ad  fuumGarganum  Itali,  et  ad  fuum  Michaelis  montem  in  Normannia  Galli,  cartatim  rapiunt.” 
11  Ibid.  ibid.  “ Monacho  uni  et  alteri  conftruxit  [ccclefiam  Edwardus,  not  (as  Camden  lays)  Gulielmus"  for  Robert 
“ Cornwalliae  et  Moritonii  Comes,”]  qui  Micbaclem  eo  monte  apparuifle  prodiderunt.”  ' 

If  Ibid.  ibid. 

Ibid.  136. 

t§  Ibid.  ibid.  “ Ad  fpcculam  proculdubio  Hifpaniae,  ut  Orofius  ‘ Briganti®  Gallicise  altiflimam  Phatum — ad  fpeculam 
**  Britannia  credtam’  fuiffe  prodidit.” 
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Milton  has  made  a ftill  greater  miftake  here.  The  light-houfe  at  the  Land’s  End  was  oppofed  to 
one  at  “ Brigantia  in  Ga  licia,”  to  the  light-houfe  ftill  remaining  at  Corunna,  in  Spain,  to  the 
only  point  of  Spain  that  can  be  faid  to  oppofe  the  Land’s  End  of  Britain,  being  the  north-weflern 
extremity  of  the  whole  region  ; yet  Milton,  with  the  ralh  hand  of  ignorance,  has  transferred  it  to 
a point  at  the  north-ecjlern  extremity,  to  a point  not  poflible  to  be  defcribed  as  oppofite  to  any 
part  of  Britain,  to  a point  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  to  a point  not  in  S/iain,  but 
in  France.  So  little  of  an  antiquary,  fo  little  even  of  a geographer,  was  Milton  at  the  writing  of 
this  poem,  and  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age  1 So  very  inaccurate  could  he  even  then  be, 
in  his  learned  references,  though  fo  fond  of  them  through  life,  and  though  betraying  his  fondnefs 
for  them  fo  early  here  ! * 

In  this  account  of  “ the  great  vifion,”  our  Mount  appears  to  have  been  popularly  denominated 
the  Tomb,  or  the  Mountain  Tomb,  by  the  Cornilh.  The  appearance  attrafted  the  name; 
the  mount  riling  up  like  a vaft  barrow,  Twmjiath  (Welfh)  ligriifying  a hillock,  a knap,  a tump , 
Tuma  (Irifh)  meaning  a fepulchre  or  tomb,  and  a round  mount  or  barrow  near  Bala,  in  Merio- 
nethfhire,  being  called  Tommen  y Bala,  or  the  Barrow  of  Bala,  at  this  day.  f 

In  confequence  of  this  vifion  upon  our  Barrow  Mount,  a cell  or  cells  of  monks  are  fure  to 
have  been  eftablilhcd  immediately  on  the  ground.  “We”  accordingly  “find”  by  the  light  lent 
us  from  the  torch  of  Worceftre,  “ Monks  antiently  ferving  the  Lord  in  this  place. ”J  But,, 
as  Worceftre  adds,  “ a religious  Monk  of  the  place,  whofe  name  was  Aubert,  and  whofe  rank 
“ was  afterwards  that  of  an  abbot  in  France,  induced  the  Confeflor  to  build  a church  here  in  ho- 
“ nour  of  St.  Michael. ”§  And  from  this  notice  we  learn  to  read  in  a fuller  fenfe  of  the  words, 
than  we  could  give  to  them  before  ; that  the  Confeflor  “ delivered  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel, 
“ for  the  ufe  of  the  brethren”  or  friars  “ ferving  God  in  the  fame  place , St.  Michael”  the  mount 
and  the  church  “ which  is  near  to  the  fea.”|| 

I 


* The  light-houfe  of  Corunna  is  plainly  the  Pharus  of  Brigantia,  fo  drikingly  diftinguifhed  by  Orofius  as  over  againd  the 
light-houfe  of  Britain.  It  is  called  the  Iron  Tower  at  Corunna,  192  feet  high,  and  fuppofed  to  be  Pompey’s  or  Hercules’s 
Tower.  The  reader  will  eafily  determine  between  the  two  claimants.  From  a drawing  now  before  me,  and  given  me  by 
my  very  worthy  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lyne,  of  Lefkard,  the  tower  appears  to  be  fquare  in  the  Roman  part  of  it,  120  feet  high, 
with  a double  buttrefs  at  each  angle,  and  a kind  of  landeau  for  the  (lair-cafe,  eroding  each  face  five  times,  at  regular  dif- 
tances.  There  are  two  doors  at  the  bottom,  over  eicher  of  which  is  a modern  infeription,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  Spanifh, 
to  witnefs  the  defign  of  the  building  at  firft,  and  its  reparation  in  1790.  The  former  thus  dates  ;t  to  have  been,  what  I have 
dated  it  in  my  text  above  ; “ collegium  mercator.  Gallaecia.  Navigantium  incolumitati  reparationem  vctit/liffimce  ad  Bci- 
“ gantiam  Pltari,”  or  (as  the  Spanifh  calls  it)  “ antiquo  faro  de  la  Corunna.”  On  a rock  below  is  this  original  infeription, 
barely  legible  : “ Marti  9 Aug.  Sacr.  C.  Sevias  Lupus  Architeclus  A.  T.  inienfis,”  Nardiniem,  in  Ptolemy  II.  6.  p.  44,  Nar- 
dinium,  “ Lufitanus,  ex  voto.”  The  door  with  the  Latin  infeription  opens  to  the  dair-cafe,  that  with  the  Spanifh  to  a 
guard-room.  An  oval  wall  runs  round  the  whole,  and  inclofes  a fmall  houfe  built  over  a piece  of  rock,  upon  one  fide  of 
which  is  the  original  infeription.  The  communication  of  the  emperour’s  name  to  Mars,  is  not  very  rare  in  inferiptions.  One 
occurs  in  Switzerland.  (Courfe  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  afeertained  i.  147).  But  how  loofely  mud  have  fat  upon  the  minds 
of  the  heathens,  all  reverence  for  their  gods,  when  they  could  thus  place  their  gods  in  the  fame  parity  of  reverence  only  with 
their  emperours  ! And  the  mention  of  Augudus  (hews,  that  Pompey  was  no  more  the  builder  of  the  tower  than  Hercules, 
it  being  built  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  emperours , and  of  the  fird  of  them,  probably,  that  was  called  Augudus.  As  to  /Va- 
mancos,  all  the  commentators  diewed  their  ignorance  in  their  filence.  1 am  content  to  own  mine.  But  I fuppofe  it' to  be 
fome  town  that  Milton,  in  his  great  learning,  found  near  Bayonne,  unlefs,  in  his  great  learning,  he  meant  Betancos  as  the 
modern  name  for  Brigantia,  thus  pointed  at  all  the  northern  coafi  of  Spain,  and  only  miffed  the  right  name  by  his  printer’s 
midake. 

•f  Gibfon’s  Camden,  793. 

J Worcedre,  102.  “ In  quo  loco  olim  comperimus  monachos  Domino  fervientes.” 

§ Ibid.  ibid. 

(1  Monadicon  i.  551.  “ Tradidi  San£to  Michaeli  Archangelo,  in  ufum  Fratrum  Deo  fuvientium  in  e’dem  loco,  SanSIttm 
“ Michaelem  qui  ed  juxta  mare,” 
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I have  thus  fliown  a Mount,  which  was  covered  with  a thick  wood  from  its  bafe  to  its  fummit, 
which  yet  fhowed  its  gray  head  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  which  thus  fpired  up  like  a conical 
but  gigantick  barrow,  and  was  ufed  for  a Hill  of  Profpeft  towards  the  fea,  or  towards  the  land ; 
to  have  been  at  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  miles  from  the  fea,  but  to  have  harboured  wild  beads 
in  its  fhades.  In  this  date  it  was,  when  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  was  believed  to  have  made  his 
appearance  upon  the  fummit  of  it.  Then  the  wild  beads  began  to  be  didodged,  as  monks  came 
to  people  its  defert.  Thefe  were  at  lad  united  into  a college,  and  furnilhed  with  a church  at  the 
top.  But  the  wild  beads  had  been  extirpated  before,  as  a town  had  arifcn  upon  the  bafe  of  the 
Mount.  And  to  all  the  evils  of  fociety,  which  were  now  introduced  into  this  l'olitude,  the  ani- 
mofity  of  man  to  man,  turning  the  Mount  into  a cadle,  and  generating  battles  upon  its  tides ; was 
added  the  dreadful  calamity,  of  the  fea  burding  in  upon  the  land,  fwallowing  up  in  time  all  the 
fpace  of  ground  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Mount,  and  now  dadfing  its  wild  waves  in  dorms 
againd  the  very  rocks  of  it.'* 

* “ Long  before  this,”  fays  Dr.  Borlafe  concerning  the  ereftion  of  a collegiate  church  upon  the  top  of  the  Mount,  “ this 
“ place  Jeems  renowned  for  its  fanftity,  and  therefore  muft  (according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity)  have 
“ been  dedicated  to  religion.”  Dr.  Borlafe  did  not  know,  why  and  when  this  Mount  became  “ renowned  for  its  fanftity.” 
* He  knew  not  of  the  reported  appearance  of  St.  Michael  upon  it,  though  Camden  knew.  He  therefore  wanders  away  in  the 
wildnefs  of  fabulous  hiftory,  into  a ftrangely  remote  period  of  the  paft.  “ For  St.  Kayne  or  Kayna,  a holy  virgin  of  the  blood 
“ royal,  daughter  of  Braganus,  Prince  of  Brecknockfhire,  is  /aid  to  have  gone  a pilgrimage  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount  in  Corn- 
“ wall.  Now  this  faint  lived  in  the  fifth  century  , and,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  fhe  fhould  come  this  pilgrimage  to 
“ St.  Michael’s  Mount;  a faff,  farther  confirmed  by  the  legend  of  St.  Cadoc,  (though  disfigured  by  fable),  who,  according 
“ to  Capgrave,  (fob  418)  made  a pilgrimage  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  there  faw  and  converfed  with  St.  Kayne  ; from  which 
“ it  appears , that  this  place  was  dedicated  to  religion,  at  leaf  as  anciently  as  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century.”  p.  385,  386, 
Antiquities.  The  erroneoufnefs  of  all  this  is  apparent  already,  though  Mr.  Gough,  p.  13,  with  a “ pppifh  implicitnefs  of 
“ faith,”  adopts  the  errours  of  his  faint  for  gofpel  truths.  St.  Michael’s  Mount  became  renowned  for  “ its  fanftity,”  only 
from  the  believed  appearance  of  St.  Michael  upon  the  fummit  of  it,  in  or  about  the  year  710.  And  any  idea  of  “ pilgri- 
“ mages”  to  it,  muft  not  only  be  pofterlor  to  this  period  of  its  fanftity,  but  even  pofteriour  to  the  privilege  conceded  to 
“ pilgrimages”  by  Pope  Gregory  in  1070,  even  pofteriour  to  the  publication  of  the  privilege  in  all  the  churches  ot  the  king- 
dom about  the  year  1400  ; when  the  publication  gave  birth  to  “ pilgrimages,”  and  when  thefe  grew  fo  popular  all  over  the 
kingdom,  as  to  make  writers  ignorant  of  their  late  rife  refer  them  back  to  diftant  ages. 
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JL  HIS  town  originally  rofe  from  a few  fifhermOn  fettling  near  the  prefent  pier,  and  building 
themfelves  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony,  that  univerfal  patron  of  filhermen.  The  chapel 
continued  within  thefe  three  years,  when  it  was  rebuilt  into  a filh  cellar.  It  was  only  fmall, 
howTever,  but  had  the  ftatue  of  its  faint  in  a niche.  Tradition  preferved  the  name  of  the  faint, 
and  antiquarianifm  has  faved  the  ftatue  of  him.  It  is  merely  a bull,  and  of  alabafter. 

So  begun,  the  town  by  degrees  extended  up  the  hill,  from  the  lite  of  the  pier,  to  the  ground  of 
the  church,  at  prefent.  Yet  when  did  it  thus  begin  ? For  afcertaining  this,  we  want  dates.  But 
let  us  apply  what  we  have,  and  then  obferve  the  refult. 

When  the  town  had  extended  up  the  fide  of  the  hill,  a fort  was  built  by  one  of  the  Tieis, 
whom  tradition  recognizes  as  lords  of  the  town,  one  of  whom,  Henry,  a baron,  is  known  to  have 
been  lord  of  Alwerton,  now  Alverton,  in  the  manour  of  which  the  town  now  ftands,  and  to  have 
obtained  the  right  of  a market  for  Moulehole  from  the  Firjl  Edward The  fame  baron  proba- 
bly conftrudted  this  fort.  Yet  the  very  exiftence  of  the  fort  is  attefted  only,  by  the  name  attached 
to  the  fite,  and  by  the  afpeft  of  the  fite  itfelf.  In  Henry’s  Valor  the  prefent  chapel  is  thus  de- 
fcribed,  “ Burriton  alias  Penzance,  chapeltto  Madern.”  This  name  tells  to  every  antiquarian 
ear,  the  exiftence  of  a caftle  here  ; Bury  or  Burg , Bury-ton  or  Burg-ton , in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, attefting  their  own  rife  as  towns  from  caftles  as  their  parents.  And  the  quality  of  the  ground 
coincides  clofely,  with  the  import  of  the  name ; the  fite  of  the  chapel  being  a fmall  round  emi- 
nence, riling  feveral  feet  in  height  towards  the  pier,  Handing  at  the  head  of  the  ftreet,  and  com- 
manding it,  with  the  pier,  or  St.  Anthony’s  chapel,  effe&ually.  It  has  even  communicated  its 
own  name  to  the  town,  and  thus  fhows  itfelf  to  have  been  prior  to  the  town  in  general ; the  town 
being  now  denominated  in  its  formal  title,  “ the  burgh  of  the  town  or  vill  of  Burryton,  alias 
“ Penfance.”f  Nor  was  it  in  exiftence  as  a chapel  to  the  town,  when  the  Valor  of  1291  was 
compofed  ; “ the  church  of  St.  Madern”  being  noticed  as  “ cvi.  S.  viii.  D.”  and  no  chapel  no- 
ticed, as  in  Henry’s  Valor,  belonging  to  it.  J There  was  then,  probably,  no  fort  conftrufted  here 
by  Henry,  baron  de  Tieis,  and  confequently  no  chapel  within  it  for  the  garrifon  ; though  Edward 
the  Firft  had  now  reigned  nineteen  of  his  thirty-four  years.  But  a chapel  and  a fort  were  eretfted 
affuredly,  in  the  remaining  fifteen ; took  the  Englijh  appellation  of  Burryton,  from  the  Englilb 
baron  who  erefted  them ; and  with  a market,  now  affuredly  obtained  equally  as  for  Moufehole, 

ferved 

* Camden  136.  “ Cui  jus  mercatus  obtinuit  ab  Edwardo  primo  Henricus  de  Tieis,  qui  baronis  dignitate  floruit,  Domi- 

nufque  fuit  de  Alwerton  et  Tiwernel  in  hoc  comitatu.” 

-f-  “ Communitatem  Burgi  oppidi  five  villse  de  Burryton,  alias  Penfance,”  in  arequeft  tothebiftiop  1680,  hereafter  fpecified. 

J “ Eccl.  Sti.  Maderni,  cvi.  S.  viii.  D.” 
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ferved  to  enlarge  the  town  by  the  fecurlty  provided  for  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  by  the  provi- 
fions  brought  in  to  them. 

Leland  accordingly  fays  thus  : “ Penfants,  handing  fall  in  the  fhore  of  Mont  Bay,  ys  the  we  ties 
“ market  towne  of  all  Cornwayle,  and  no  foeur  for  botes  ox  Jliy/ifics  but  a forfed  jiere  or  key.  Ther 
“ is  but  a chapel  yn  the  fayd  towne,  as  ys  vn  Newlyn.  For  theyr  parodies  chyrches  be  more 

than  a myle  of.”*  The  town  had  now  a market  and  a pier.  But  the  latter  is  exprefily  de- 
clared by  Leland  in  another  place,  to  be  only  “ a little  peeref’f  yet  was  vifited  by  {hips  as  well 
as  boats.  And  the  chapel  is  deferibed  in  a requeft,  with  the  caftle-ground  about  it,  to  the  bifhop 
for  their  confecration,  dated  1680 ; as  “ all  that  parcel  of  land  lying  within  the  Burgh  town  or 
“ vill  aforefaid,  on  which  a certain  cha/icl  has  been  long  f nee  ereffed  and  conf  rutted,  but  never  con- 
“ fecrated  hitherto '*%  It  had  never  been  confecrated  as  the  chapel  of  the  fort.  But  as  the  town 
enlarged,  and  the  petty  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  could  no  longer  contain  the  inhabitants ; fome,  I 
fuppofe,  obtained  feats  in  the  chapel  of  the  fort.  As  the  town  ftill  continued  to  enlarge,  and  as 
the  fort  was  deferted  by  the  garrifon,  more  obtained,  till  what  belonged  only  to  the  garrifon  at 
firft,  became  the  exclufive  pofleflion  of  the  inhabitants  at  laft.  In  1614  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated ; in  1680  “ the  mayor  and  commonalty”§  petition  the  bifhop  to  confecrate  the  chapel,  with 
a chapel-yard  ; and  he  accordingly  confecrated  the  former  as  what  it  was  at  the  time  ot  the  fecond 
Valor,  as  a chapel  of  eafe  to  the  vicarial  church  of  Madern. 

The  town  has  thus  rifen,  to  be  much  more  confiderable  than  I had  ever  fuppofed  it  to  be.  It 
is  much  larger  in  itfelf,  as  having  many  more  ftreets.  It  is  much  more  populous  of  courfe,  and 
much  more  engaged  in  bufinefs.  It  has  fhips  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  in  burden,  and  fends 
fome  of  them  direft  to  Norway.  It  has  a new  pier,  in  a high  broad  mound  of  ftone,  running  a 
good  way  out  into  the  fea  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  then  ending  in  a flight  curve  to  the  north-eaft. 
Clofe  to  this,  on  the  fouth,  has  been  lately  eretted  a little  fort  with  guns,  the  Burryton  of  modern 
times.  And  as  the  whole  town  ftands  forth  the  fair  rival  of  Truro  for  pre-eminence,  in  fize,  in 
{hops,  in  neatnefs ; fo  does  its  market  much  furpafs  that  of  Truro  for  plenty  or  for  cheapnefs, 
the  latter  circumftance  the  perpetual  concomitant  of  the  former,  and  both  operating  fo  powerfully 
here,  that  the  butchers  kill  twenty  bullocks  a week  for  this  market,  more  than  for  the  market  of 
Redruth,  even  for  the  market  of  Truro  itfelf. 

Yet,  not  to  lofe  ancient  things  in  modern,  let  us  enquire  whence  the  popular  name  of  the  town 
is  derived.  Camden  derives  it  at  once  thus  : “ Penfans, — that  is,  the  head  of  the  funds. ”||  But 
this  intermixture  of  Cornifh  and  Englifh  in  the  name  of  an  old  town  of  Cornwall,  is  too  ridicu- 
lous for  fuch  a man  as  Camden  to  fuggeft.  It  is  unworthy  even  of  a fchool-boy.  “ Penfans,” 
cries  Mr.  Gough,  therefore,  after  Bifhop  Gibfon,  “ means  the  head  of  the  faint;  the  baptift’s  head 
“ in  a charger  being  their  arms.  If  this  did  not  put  it  beyond  difpute , it  might  from  its  fttuation  be 
“ interpreted  Penfavas , the  head  of  the  channel.”^  This  interpretation  favours  a little  of  learn- 
ing judicioufly  applied.  But  it  favours  only  a little.  The  interpretation  of  Penfans  by  Penfavas, 
is  fo  violent  a diftortion  of  the  name,  as  to  put  all  critieifm  upon  the  rack.  Nor,  even  if  not  ft? 

violent, 

* Itin.vii.  117.  4 Itin.  iii.  17. 

+ “ Totam  illam  parcellam  terrae  intra  Burgum,  Oppidum,  five  villam  predi&am  jacentem,  in  qua  Capella  qusedam  jam 
“ dudum  erefta  et  conftrufta  fuit,  fed  hucufque  nunquam  confecrata.” 

§ “ Majorcm  et  Communitatem.”  ||  P.  136.  “ Penfans, — ideft,  Caput  Sabuli."  ^ Gough  i.  12,  from  Gibfon  13. 
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violent,  would  it  comport  with  the  truth.  For  of  what  channel  is  Penzance  thus  fuppofed  to  be 
the  head  ? Of  the  Britifh,  as  mention  of  “ the  channel”  implies  ? How  then  is  Penzance  the  head 
of  this  ? juft  as  it  is  the  tail  of  it,  and  no  otherwife.  The  other  derivation,  indeed,  has  been  uni- 
verfally  adopted,  ever  fince  Bifhop  Gibfon  produced  it;  was  declared  by  himfelf  at  the  moment, 
and  is  re-declared  by  Mr.  Gough  now,  to  be  “ beyond  difpute”  the  juft  one.  Yet  it  is  as  falfe 
as  the  former,  though  not  as  ridiculous.  The  folitary  village  on  the  ftiore  had  a name,  long  be- 
fore it  was  important  enough  to  have  any  arms.  It  could  not  have  had  any,  before  it  was  incor- 
porated in  1614.  Nor  would  it  then  have  had  the  head  of  the  baptift  in  a charger,  if  it  had  not 
been  a part  of  the  parifh  of  Maddern,  and  thus  in  its  tithes  appropriated  to  the  priory  of  St.  John 
of  Jerufalem.*  Such  is  this  indifputable  etymon!  But  what  then  is  the  true  etymon  ? It  is 
this,  I believe.  The  large  compafs  of  Mount’s  Bay  has  only  two  points  particularly  diftinguifhed 
in  it,  one  called  Gwavas  Lake , and  ranging  along  the  fouth-weftern  fide  of  the  bay  ; but  the  other 
denominated  Penzance,  and  comprehending  all  the  northern.  “ Yn  the  bay,”  cries  Leland, 
“ be  eft  the  fame  towne”  of  Moufehole,  “ ys  a good  roode  for  Jhyjifes,  cawled  Guaves  Lake.”  f 
This  is,  he  adds  in  another  place,  “ a bay  from  Newlin  to  Moufehole , caullid  “ Guaverjlak.”% 
Here  is  ftill  the  greateft  depth  of  water  throughout  the  whole  bay  ; and  the  gun-boat,  that  is  now 
ftationed  to  guard  the  bay,  lies  here ; while  the  general  depth  from  Penzance  to  the  Mount,  upon 
an  ebb-tide,  is  only  fix  fathoms  at  high  water.  But  the  fifhery  in  this  part  of  the  fea  was  given 
to  the  church  of  the  parith  of  Paul,  a church  here  ftanding  high  upon  the  hill,  and  a parifh  ex- 
tending along  the  fea  from  the  north  of  Newlyn  to  the  fouth  of  Moufehole ; went  at  the  appro- 
priation of  the  reftory  to  the  abbey  of  Hayles,  in  Gloucefterlhire  ; § and  was  very  valuable  to  the 
proprietors,  while  the  law  of  fifh-tithe  flood  upon  that  original  balls  of  common-fenfe,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tithe  to  the  church  in  which  the  fifhermen  received  divine  offices,  but  has  been  frit- 
tered into  atoms  by  a refinement  lately  introduced,  of  paying  them  to  the  minifter  of  the  parifh 
in  which  the  nets  are  laid  up,  the  men  ftill  refiding  in  Paul  parifh,  but  laying  up  their  nets  in 
Madern,  even  laying  them  up  (I  believe)  on  the  bare  ftrand  there.  Another  part  of  Mount’s  Bay 
had  the  Cornifh  appellation  of  Penzance , not  (as  Pryce  expounds  the  name  ||)  from  being  “ the 
“ head  of  the  bay,”  when  Chendower  (or  the  houfe  in  the  water)  is  much  more  fo ; but,  agree- 
ably to  the  genius  of  the  Britifh  language,  and  conformably  to  the  mode  of  impofing  appellations 
in  Cornwall,  from  being  “ the  bay  of  the  head”  or  hill.  Thus  Penzance  is  the  fame  in  Cornifh, 
as  Mount’s  Bay  is  in  Englifh.  Thus  too  the  village  of  fifhermen  on  the  beach  at  Penzance,  with 
their  petty  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  behind,  naturally  (like  Falmouth)  took  the  very  title  of  the  bay 
on  which  it  flood ; ages  before  it  was  important  enough  to  be  incorporated  and  have  arms,  even 
years,  probably,  before  its  parifh-church  was  appropriated  to  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem.^f 
And  the  proper  Mount’s  Bay  extends  only  over  the  northern  part  of  the  bay,  even  “ as  far  north 

“ as 

* “ Madron,  alias  St.  Madern,  V.  with  the  chapel  of  Penzance  (St.  Mary)  and  Morva. — Pri  Sti.  Johannis  Jerufalem 
“ Propr.”  (Henry’s  Valor). 

t Itin.  vii.  ) ] 7.  J Itin.  iii.  17. 

§ Founded  by  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  and  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1246.  (Monafticon  i.  928.)  But  the  appropriation 
was  later  even  than  the  Valor  of  1291,  Paul  being  then  a rectory. 

|1  Under  Zcins. 

f In  the  Valor  of  1291,  we  fee  that  it  was  then  appropriated ; “ Eccles.  Sti  Maderni,  cvi.  S.  viii.  D.  Prior  Hnfpital.  Sti 
“ Johannis  percipit  in  eadem  iiii.  Marcas.’’ 
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as  Long  Bridge  in  the  manour  of  Lanefeley * Camden  averring,  that  “ a haven  pretty  broad 


“ opens  a little  above  the  Mount,  which  is  denominated  Mount’s  Bay  from  the  Mount,  where 


“ CALLED  THE  MOUNT’S  BaY.”J 


* Hals. 

t Camden  137.  “ Pauloque  fupra  Montem  finus,  fatis  latus  patet,  Mount’s  Bay  a Monte  diftus,  ubi  tutiffirna  navium 

“ ftatio  eft  fseviente  Auftro,”  &c.  &c. 

t F.  155,  156.  In  Penzance  pier  there  are  14^  feet  of  water  at  fpring-tides,  but  only  gi  at  neap-tides.  In  the  pier  at  the 
Mount  there  is  one  foot  k s.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  bay’s  mouth  there  are  twenty  fathoms  at  low  water,  fourteen 
higher  up  the  bay,  and  fifteen  or  fixteen  ftill  nearer  to  the  Mount.  So  much  deeper,  at  prefent,  is  the  water  here,  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Camden ; or  fo  inaccurate  was  Camden,  in  his  information  about  it ! 


‘‘  is  a very  fafe  ftation  for  fhips  when  the  foutli  and  fouth-eaft  winds,”  thofe  tyrants  of  the  bay  in 

a ftation  fix  or  feven  fathoms  deep  in  the  middle  of  the  ebb-tide ;”+ 
and  Carew  fubjoining,  that  “ under  the  Mount  extendeth  a bay  for  Iffcr  veflels  to  lie  at,  and 
“ betweene  it  and  the  wejlerne  Jhoare  is  an  indifferent  good  road  for  Jhi [idling,  faving  upon  fome  winds, 
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On  Auguft  the  ift,  1799,  the  firft  anniverfary  of  that  ever-memorable  day,  which  ruined  be- 
yond recovery  the  un-principled  invader  of  Egypt,  I rode  from  Penzance  to  the  Land’s  End,  a 
diftance  of  ten  miles,  refleding  on  a leader  very  different  in  foul,  heroical  in  mind,  and  humane 
in  fpirit,  a Christian.  I thought  of  Athelftan’s  march  to  the  lajl  parifh  in  Cornwall  in  the 
weft,  when  he  reached  the  oratory  in  which  St.  Burian  was  buried,  and  kneeled  down  at  her 
jfhrine  to  pray  for  fucceft  :n  his  intended  expedition  againft  the  Sylley  Ifles.  I found  the  road  a 
caufey  rough  and  broken,  the  remains,  probably,  of  the  very  road  on  which  he  marched  with  his 
army  to  St.  Burian’s.  To  St.  Burian’s  he  alfo  came  back,  on  his  return  from  the  conqueft  of  the 
Ifles.  “ King  Ethelftane,”  cries  Leland  from  the  only  document  that  we  have  of  the  fad,  and  a 
document  fufficient  in  itfelf,  the  traditional  and  the  written  evidence  of  the  clergy  of  the  church, 
recorded  afluredly  in  the  memorials  of  the  church,  and  recited  from  them  to  the  people  on  every 
return  of  the  church’s  feaft,  the  praifes  of  Athelftan  mingling  with  the  merits  of  Buriana ; “ goyng 
“ hens , as  it  is  /aid,  on  to  Sylley,  and  returning,  made  ex  voto  a college  wher  the  oratorie  was.”* 
Leland  thus  caught  the  voice  of  tradition  more  faithfully,  than  Camden  caught  it.  Leland  takes 
in  the  advance  from  St.  Burian’s  to  Sylley,  as  well  as  the  return  from  Sylley  to  St.  Burian’s ; while 
Camden  relates  only  the  return.  “ A little  village  is  now  on  the  ground,”  he  tells  us,  “ called 
“ Saint  Burian’s,  formerly  Eglis  Burian’s,”  in  Cornifh,  “ that  is,  the  church  of  Saint  Burien  or 
“ Berian,  as  confecrated  to  a religious  woman  of  Ireland : to  this  church,  as  fame  tells  us,  King 
“ Athelftan  gave  the  privilege  of  a fanduary,  when  he  came  hither  a conquer  our  from  the  Sylley  Ifles  ; 
“ it  is  certain,  that  he  built  a church  here , and  that  here  was  a college  of  canons  under  William 
“ the  Conquerour,  and  that  the  adjacent  territory  belonged  to  them.”f  Athelftan  thus  advanced 
with  his  army  by  St.  Burian’s  towards  the  Land’s  End ; to  embark  his  foldiers,  probably,  at  Por- 
denack , a cove  immediately  to  the  fouth  of  the  Land’s  End,  ftill  fhowing  its  ule  as  a port  by  its 
name  of  a Port  among  the  Cornifh  ; and  at  a much  larger,  but  more  expofed  haven  to  the  north, 
thence,  perhaps,  diftinguifhed  ever  fince  by  the  Englifh  appellation  of  Whitfand  Bay.  He  had 
only  a narrow  arm  of  the  fea  to  crofs ; but  then  the  very  narrownefs  made  it  more  turbulent.  He 
crofted  it  fafely,  however,  reduced  the  Ifles,  and  returned  vidorious  to  St.  Burian’s. 

But,  before  he  fet  out  on  this  maritime  expedition,  he  feems  to  have  fought  a final  battle 
againft,  and  to  have  obtained  a conclufive  vidory  over,  the  Cornifh  of  the  continent  at  the  Land’s 

E End. 

* Itin.  iii.  18. 

+ P.136.  *•  Viculus  nunc  illi  inlidet,  Saint  Burian’ s,  olim  Eglis  Buriens,  1.  Ecclejia  Burience  vel  Beriance,  dittus,  Bu- 
“ rienae  religiofae  mulieri,  Hibernicae  facer. — Huic,  ut  fama  perhibet,  concefifit  rex  Athelftanus,  cum  e Syllinis  Infulis 

hie  viftor  appuliflet.  Cerium,  eft  ilium  ecclefiam  hie  conftruxifte,  et  fub  Gulielmo  Conqueftore  canonicorum  hie  fuifl'e 
“ collegium,  et  territorium  adjacens  ad  eos  fpeftMTe.” 
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End.  That  he  fo  fought  and  fo  obtained,  I infer  from  a collection  of  circumftances,  fingte  in 
themfelves,  but  uniting  into  one  mafs  of  evidence.  An  accumulation  of  fands  here  compotes  a 
mountain. 

The  Britifh  name  of  the  Land’s  End,  as  given  us  by  the  antients,  Bolerium  in  Ptolemy,  or 
Belerium  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  is  very  naturally  derived  by  Camden,  the  moll  eafy  of  all  ety- 
mologies in  general,  from  the  Britifh  word  Pell , interpreted  by  him  the  remotrjl,  and  confidered 
as  equivalent  to  the  modern  name.*  This  word  actually  fignifies  the  Farther , and  actually  varies 
into  Bel , as  in  Goon  Bel  the  Farther  Down  of  St.  Agnes. f We  may  alfo,  with  almoft  as  much 
probability,  deduce  the  name  from  Pclc  a Spire,  fince  “ on  a little  illand  feparated  from  the 
i:  Land’s  End,  fo  as  a boat  with  oars  may  pafs  between,”  actually  “ hood  Caret!  an  Pclc,”  fo 
called  becaufe  “ Caren  fignifies  a rock,  and  Pele  a fpire.”J  But  we  mud  go  deeper  {till,  for  the 
root  of  the  name.  The  whole  of  the  hundred  is  denominated  from  the  name  of  this  promontory, 
at  prefent ; and  the  court-houfe  of  the  hundred,  therefore,  was  fixed  upon  fome  eftate  at  it.  It 
was  fo  from  the  firft,  I believe,  from  the  very  early  and  quite  primitive  inftitution  of  hundreds 
among  the  Britons. § The  radical  word,  then,  is  Bala,  a houfe  or  a town.  This  word,  indeed, 
is  very  eontrarily  interpreted  by  Mr.  Lhuyd.  And  lhall  we  prefume  to  oppofe  fuch  a linguilt  in 
his  own  language  ? “ The  word  Bala,”  he  tells  us,  “ though  now  very  feldom  (it  at  all)  ufed  as 
“ an  appellative,  denotes  (as  the  author  of  the  Latin-Britifh  Dictionary,”  Thomas  Williams, 
“ informs'  us)  the  place  where  any  river  or  brook  iffues  out  of  a lake,  as  Aber  fignifies  the  fall  of 
“ one  river  into  another,  &c.  and  hence  Dr.  Davies  fuppofes  this  town,”  Bala  in  Merioneth  {hire, 
“ to  be  denominated.  In  confirmation  whereof  I add,  that  near  the  outlet  of  the  river  Seiont,  out 
“ of  Lhyn  Peris,  in  Caernarvonfhire,  there  is  a place  called  Bryn  y Bala.”  ||  This  evidence  of 
Williams,  of  Davies,  and  of  Lhuyd,  all  united  in  one  teftimony  concerning  a word  in  their  own 
Welfh,  feems  to  form  an  evidence,  to  which  even  boldnefs  itfeif  mult  be  obliged  to  bow  in  a 
Saxon.  And,  as  Mr.  Richards,  in  his  late  very  ufeful  Dictionary,  repeats  the  words  and  re-echoes 
the  fenliments  of  Mr.  Lhuyd ; fo  Mr.  Owen,  in  his  {till  later  and  much  larger,  coincides  with  all 
without  deigning  to  mention  any,  and  only  fays  “ Bala  llhyn  the  outlet  or  efflux  of  a lake ; hence 
“ it  is  the  name  of  many  places  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.”^!  Againft  fuch  an  embodied 
holt  of  Lexicographers,  all  polled  upon  their  native  hills,  -and  all  fighting  for  their  native  fields ; 
how  can  I hand  the  encounter  for  a moment?  Yet  I rifque  the  iflue  of  one,  and  I even  challenge 
a viCtory  in  it.  The  linguifts  of  Wales,  however  unanimous  in  appearanee,  are  divided  in  reality; 
and  a civil  war  in  a {late  ahvays  promotes  the  fuccefs  of  an  attack  upon  it.  “ Others  contend,” 
Lhuyd  himfelf  confefiTes,  and  “ H.  Perry  in  Dr.  Dav.  DiCt.  whom  we  find  too  apt  to  prefume 
“ Irifih  words  to  be  Britifh”  or  Welfh,  is  fpecified  on  the  margin,  “ that  Bala  in  the  old  Britifh, 
“ as  well  as  Irifh,  fignifies  a village;  I incline  to  the  former  opinion,  and  imagine  that  upon  far- 
“ ther  enquiry,  other  inftances  befides  thefe  two  might  be  found,  which  would  make  it  {till  more 
“ evident.”  I am  one  of  thofe  who  are  “ apt,”  like  Perry,  “ to  prefume  Irifh  words  to  be 
“ Britifh  and  think  nothing  but  that  fpirit  of  arrogation,  which  denominates  Welfh  exclufively 

Britifh, 

* Camden,  135.  “ Ptolemaeo  Bolerium  dicitur,  Dicdoro  Belerium,  fortaflc  a Pell  Britannic!,  diftione,  quse  rcmoiiffimura 
“ fignificat.” 

f Pryce.  + Gibfon  10.  § Hift.  of  Mane.  i.  370,  o£lavo.  ||  Gibfon,  792,  793. 

^ Richards  publifhed  in  1753,  Owen  in  1793,  *+  Gibfon,  79a. 
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Britifh,  could  pretend  to  doubt  the  faft.  The  Irifh  language  is  equally  Britifh  with  the  Welfh  ; 
and,  however  what  I am  going  to  fay  may  grate  upon  the  honeft  pride  of  a Welfhman’s  heart,  a 
Britifh  more  pure,  more  genuine  than  that  of  the  Welfh,  as  the  Britifh  of  a race  never  fubdued 
(like  the  Welfh)  by  the  Romans,  never  incorporated  into  their  empire,  never  habituated  to  their 
language,  for  ages.  Perry  thus  fhowed  himfelf  more  judicious,  than  even  Davies  or  Lhuyd  ; and 
more  wife  than  the  very  oracles  themfelves.  Bal,  Ball,  Baile  (Irifh)  is  a place  or  fpot ; Gwal 
(Welfh)  a place  whither  beafts  retort  to  lie  ; Bal  (Cornifh)  a parcel  of  tin-works  together  ; Gwal 
(Welth)  a wall-,  Baili,  Beili  a court  before  a houfe  in  Glamorganfhire  ; Balia  (Irifh)  a wall  or 
bulwark;  Beile  (Irifh)  a home,  a village,  a town,  or  a city ; Bolla  (Cornifh)  an  entrenchment; 
Bala,  a town  in  Wales;  Bally  Salley,  a village  in  the  Ifle  of  Man ; Balia  Mona,  a monaftery 
within  it ; and  Luga -Ball/a,  a Britifh  town  in  the  Roman  Itineraries,  now  Carlille.* * * §  So  plainly 
is  Bala  at  once  Irifh,  Welfh,  Cornifh,  and  Manks!  So  apparently  is  it  Britifh  too,  derivatively 
from  thofe  languages  and  pofitively  in  itfelf!  And  fo  contrafted,  fo  fuperficial  a view  had  thofe 
celebrated  crilicks  taken  of  all ! Yet  how  is  Bala  lengthened  into  Bolerium  or  Belerium  ? Camden 
did  not  ftoop  in  his  general  affurednefs  that  he  was  right,  to  make  out  the  particular  likenefs. 
But  we  muft,  and  do  it  thus.  Erw  (Cornifh)  is  an  acre,  a field;  Erw  (Welfh)  is  an  acre,  land, 
or  eftate  ; Gwaederew  is  a place  in  Wales,  fo  called  as  the  field  of  blood  ; and  Belra,  for  Bel-erew, 
is  a parifh  or  diftridt  in  Irifh.  Here  then  we  have  Bolerium  or  Belerium , as  Bala  in  Welfh  is  Bolla 
in  Cornifh  above,  complete  in  all  its  parts ; fignifying  at  once,  like  the  modern  Penwith,  the  court  - 
houfe  of  the  hundred,  the  eftate  annexed  to  it,  and  the  hundred  fubjedted  to  both.  The  houfe 
ftill  remains,  I conjedture,  in  a houfe  ftill  retaining  half  the  name  ; BolAeXx.  being  a confiderable 
houfe  in  this  parifh  of  Burian  at  prefent,  and  appearing  confiderable  almoft  as  early  as  the  con- 
queft  ;f  while  the  eftate,  a royal  one  afluredly,  was  commenfurate,  probably,  with  the  prefent 
parifh,  and  fo  extended  up  to  the  Land’s  End. 

This  promontory,  adds  Camden,  “ is  called  by  the  Britons,”  Camden  meaning  only  the  Welfh, 
he  with  others  unwarily  adopting  the  exclufive  language  of  Welfh  writers,  “ Penrhin  guard,  that 
“ is,  the  Headland  of  Blood-,  but  then  it  is  fo  called  only  by  the  bards  or  poets,  the  Britifh  hifto- 
/ “ rians  calling  it  Penwith,  that  is,  the  headland  on  the  left,  and  the  inhabitants  in  their  own  lan- 
“ guage,  Pen  Von  Las,  that  is,  the  end  of  the  earth,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  the  Englifh  call  it  the 
“ Land’s  End.”J  The  firft  intimation  in  this  paffage,  is  as  lingular  in  itfelf  as  it  has  been  unno- 
noticed  by  antiquaries.  “ The  headland  of  blood,”  as  the  appellation  of  the  Land’s  End,  carries 
a found  to  our  ears,  and  a fignification  to  our  minds,  full  of  hiftorical  intelligence.  Nor  does 
the  name  exift  merely  in  the  rhapfodies  of  the  bards.  Lhuyd  himfelf  recognizes  the  name  in  his 
Cornifh  Grammar,  as  he  fays  thus : “ Pennrhynn  Penward,  the  Land’s  End  of  Cornwall;  that 
“ hundred  is  yet  called  Penwyth.”  § The  prefent  appellation  of  Penwith,  therefore,  appears  not 
“ to  have  been  as  Camden  interprets  it,  from  Chuith  (Welfh)  and  Chitach  (Irifh)  on  the  left;”)J 
and  not  to  have  been,  as  Pryce  more  judicioufly  explains  it,  “ Pen-with,  the  head  of  the  breach 

E 2 “or 

* Richards,  Pryce,  &c.  Gibfon  1448,  Gough  iii.  703,  &c»  + Gibfon  12. 

J Camden  135,  136.  “ Britannis  Penrhin  guard,  id  eft,  Promontorium  Sanguinis,  fed  tantum  bardis  five  poetis ; Hiftoriis 

" veto  Britannis  Penwith,  id  eft,  Promontorium  ad  Siniftrum  ; — accolis  fu&  lingua  Pen  vos  las , id  eft,  Finifterrae,  eodemque 
“ fenfu  Anglis  the  Land’s  End." 

§ Lhuyd's  Vocabulary  238.  |(  Ibid,  under  Sinijlr'a, 
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“or  reparation,  as  the  Laud’s  End  from  Stilly,  which  fignifies  to  cut  off.”*  But  it  is  merely 
P cn-ivaed,  the  promontory  of  blood.  Nor  does  the  Cornifh  appellation  of  it,  ftill  retained  by  the 
inhabitants  in  the  days  of  Camden,  Pen  V on  Las,  fignify  as  Camden  interprets  it,  the  end  of  the 
earth.  It  carries  a very  different  iignification,  and  one  exa&ly  the  fame  as  the  preceding,  the 
Headland  of  Slaughter.  Ladh  is  to  kill  or  flay,  Lathe  is  a violent  death,  Latha,  Las  is  manflatjgh- 
ter,  in  Cornifh;  while  Lias,  in  Wellh,  means  he  was  flain.  But  Von  is  the  fame  as  Mann 
(Weifh)  a place,  the  fame  as  Mona  the  name  equally  of  Anglefey  and  of  Man  iflands ; varied  into- 
V on,  in  the  name  of  Caernarvon,  as  the  town  oppofite  to  Mona,f  and  varied  again  into  Eu -Bonla 
in  Nennius’s  name  for  Man.f  Thus  the  recent  and  popular  title  of  Pen-von-las  for  the  Land’s 
End,  as  marking  the  promontory  of  the  place  of  daughter,  is  exactly  the  fame  in  iignification 
with  the  antient,  Penrhin-guard,  or  the  headland  of  blood.  And,  as  we  have  feen  Gwaed-erew, 
or  the  field  of  blood,  to  be  a place  in  Wales,  as  we  have  Gwaettir  for  the  land  of  blood  in  the 
Weifh  laws,  and  Gvjit  (Cornifh)  blood,  all  anfwering  to  the  prefent  appellation  of  the  Land’s  End ; 
fo  have  we  Bol  Laith  or  the  houfe  of  daughter  again,  in  that  court-houle  of  the  hundred  which 
has  given  denomination  to  the  Land’s  End  through  all  ages  to  the  prefent. 

At  Bollait  then  was  this  daughter  made,  which  has  fo  ftrikingly  memorized  itfelf  in  thefe  appel- 
lations. Yet  when  could  fuch  a daughter  have  been  made,  to  imprefs  fuch  lafting  characters  of 
blood  upon  a houfe  and  upon  a promontory ; except  at  Athelftan’s  final  reduction  of  Cornwall, 
near  the  Land’s  End,  when  the  Cornifh,  who  had  hitherto  retired  without  a conteft  before  him, 
were  here  compelled  either  to  yield  at  once,  or  to  make  one  aCtive  ftruggle  for  all  ? This  appeared 
fo  obvious  in  general  to  Camden,  that  he  eVen  doubted  whether  he  fhould  attribute  the  circle  of 
ftones  at  Bofcawen  as  a trofihy,  to  the  later  Emperours  of  the  Romans,  or  “ to  Athelftan  the 
“ Saxon  on  his  reduction  of  the  Damnonii.”§  But,  as  this  circle  cannot  be  prefumed  to  be  either 
Roman  or  Saxon,  fo  from  its  fimilitude  to  other  circles  mud;  it  he  acknowleged  to  be  Britilh. 
We  mud:  look,  therefore,  for  other  monuments  of  done,  if  any  were  ever  ereCted  in  honour  of 
this  victory.  Yet  what  monuments  did  the  Saxons  ereCt  of  done,  as  trophies  of  victory  ? None 
that  the  antiquarian  world  knows.  There  is  one,  however,  though  unknown.  “ The  dout  Duke 
“ of  the  Wed  Saxons,  Harold,”  cries  Worceder  the  hidorian,  “ by  the  command  of  King  Ed- 
“ ward”  in  1063,  “ after  the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  taking  with  him  from  Glouceder,  where  the 
“ king  then  was,  no  large  body  of  horfe,  marched  in  much  hade  to  Rudelan,  in  order  to  kill 
“ Griffin,  king  of  the  Weifh,  for  the  frequent  ravages  which  he  made  in  the  Englifh  border,  and 
“ for  the  affronts  which  he  often  put  upon  his  lord  King  Edward.  But  Griffin,  apprized  of  his 
“ coming,  fled  with  his  attendants,  embarked  in  a fliip,  and  with  difficulty  efcaped.  Then  Ha- 
“ rold,  finding  he  had  fled,  ordered  his  place  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and  his  fhips  to  be  burnt  with  all 
“ their  flores,  and  fet  off  the  fame  day  on  his  return.  Yet  about  rogation-week  he  failed  with 
“ an  army  on  board  a fleet  from  Briflol,  and  circumnavigated  almod  all  the  land  of  the  Weifh. 

“ Earl 

* Under  Hundreds. 

+ Camden’s  Anglica,  Normannica,  &C.  865.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  “Caernarvon,  id  eft,  Caftrum  de  Arvon,  dicitur 
“ autem  Arvon  provincia  quod  fita  fit  contra  Monam  infulam.” 

J Nennius,  c.  ii.  “ Secunda  fita  eft  in  umbilico  maris,  inter  Hiberniam  et  Britanniam,  vccatufquc  nomen  ejus  Eubonia, 

“ Man.” 

§ Camden’s  Britannia,  136.  “Hoc,  ut  conjeftura  probabile  eft,  trophseum  aliquod  Romanorum  fuit  fttb  poileiioiibus 
“ Imperatoribus,  vel  Athelftani  Saxonis  cum  Damaonios  in  poteftatem  fuani  redegiiiet.” 
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“ Earl  Tofti  (as  the  king  had'commanded)  met  him  with  an  army  of  horfe ; and  uniting  their 
“ forces  together,  they  began  to  ravage  the  region.  The  W elfh,  therefore,  fubmitted  to  give  hof- 
“ tages,  promifed  to  pay  tribute,  depofed  their  King  Griffin  from  his  throne,  and  outlawed  him.”* 
Yet  a Welffiman  defcribes  this  memorable  invafion  of  Wales  by  land  and  by  water,  with  fome 
additional  notices.  Of  all  the  conquerours  of  Wales,  notes  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  “ Harald  the 
“ laid,  himfelf  on  foot,  with  foot-loldiers  all  light-armed,  and  with  fuch  viftuals  as  the  country 
“ afforded,  marched  about  and  acrofs  the  whole  of  Wales  with  fo  much  fpirit,  that  he  left  but 
“ few  alive,  In  fign  and  memorial  for  ever  of  his  victory,  you  may  fee  very  many  ftones  in  Wales, 
“ at  the  places  where  he  was  victorious,  erefted  into  a heap  after  the  antient  manner,  and  having  let- 
“ ters  to  this  purport  engraven  upon  them,  Here  was  Harald  victorious.”!  Such  were 
the  extemporaneous  trophies  of  the  Saxons,  in  a country  very  fimilar  to  Cornwall,  and  at  a ftill 
later  period  of  their  empire  ! Such  accordingly  we  have  reafon  to  expe£t,  on  the  final  reduftion 
of  Cornwall  by  the  Saxons  ! Such  we  aftually  find,  and  on  that  very  eftate  of  Bollait  which  we 
have  fingled  out  before  for  the  feene  of  the  daughter ! I notice  firft,  however,  what  Dr.  Borlafe 
calls  the  “ Long  Stone  in  Bofwen’s  Croft,  Sancred”  pariffi,  ere£t,  with  “ aheap”  of  ftones  at  the 
foot  of  it ; exaftly  conformable  to  Harold’s  monuments,  in  all  but  an  infeription.  J But  we  have 
alfo,  though  equally  without  an  infeription,  and  without  “ a heap”  too,  “ two  ftones  erefl  at 
“ Bolleit  in  St.  Beryan,  about  a furlong  afunder.”§  One  of  them  is  very  tall,  the  other  is  taller 
than  that  in  Sancred,  and  both  unite  into  a record  of  the  viftory  “ after  the  antient  manner” 
doubly  fignificant.  Both,  however,  unite  in  vain,  for  want  of  inferiptions  ; yet  no  more  in  vain, 
than  the  very  monuments  of  Harold  himfelf.  Thefe,  with  their  inferiptions,  are  juft  as  much  loft 
to  the  world,  as  thofe  are  to  memory.  Thefe  are  even  thrown  down  to  the  ground,  probably, 
while  thofe  rear  their  heads  aloft  at  prefent.  Thefe  exift  only  in  a flight  fentence  of  an  unpub- 
lifhed  writing,  feem  to  have  been  there  feen  by  one  author  only,  and  are  hardly  known  to  any ; 
while  thofe  ftill  fhow  themfelves  vifible  to  every  eye,  ftill  folicit  the  notice  of  every  mind,  and 
ftill  tell  a tale  of  wonder  to  every  hiftorical  antiquary. 

II.  Having  gained  this  viftory  at  the  Land’s  End,  and  fo  reduced  Cornwall  completely, 
Athelftan  refolved  to  crown  all  with  the  conqueft  of  the  ifles,  that  had  been  always  appendent  to 
Cornwall,  were  now  lying  clofe  on  the  other  fide  of  a narrow  frith,  and  feemed  ftrongly  to  invite 
him  acrofs  it.  Fuji  of  the  meditated  expedition,  he  repaired  to  a fmall  kind  ofChriftian  temple 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had  been  a few  ages  before  the  hermitage  of  a religious  perfon, 

which 

* Florentius  424.  “ Strenuus  Dux  Weft  Saxonum  Haraldus,  juflu  regis  Eadwardi,  poft  Nativitatem  Domini,  equitatu 
non  multo  fecura  affumpto,  de  Glaworna  (ubi  Rex  tunc  morabatur)  ad  Rudelan  multa  cum  feftinatione  profeflus  eft,  ut 
regem  Walanorum  Griffiinum,  propter  frequentes  depopulationes  quas  in  Anglorum  finibus  agebat,  ac  verecundias  quas 
'‘Domino  fuo  Regi  Eadwardo  faepe  faciebat,  occideret.  At  ille,  ejus  adventu  praecognito,  fugam  cum  fuis  iniit,  navem  af- 
“ cendit,  et  vix  evaftt,  Haraldus  vero,  ut  cum  fugifte  comperit,  palatium  incendere  et  naves  ejus  cum  armamentis  combu- 
*l  rere  juliit,  eodemque  die  rediit.  Sed  circa  Rogationes  de  Bricftowe  claflica  manu  profe&us,  magna  ex  parte  terram  Wa- 
‘Manorum  circumnavigabat.  Cui  frater  fuus  Comes  Toftius,  ut  Rex  mandarat,  cum  equeftri  occurrit  exercitu,  et,  viribus 
u nmul  jun6lis,  regionem  illam  depopulari  caeperunt.  Unde  Walani  coa6U  datis  oblidibus  fe  dederunt,  et  fe  tributum  illi 
daturos  promifterunt,  regemque  fe  cum  Griffinum  exlegantes  abjecerunt.” 

t Camden  s Britannia,  448.  “ Haraldus  ultimus,  ipfe  pedes,  cumque  pedeftri  turba,  eplevibus  armis,  viftuque  patriae 

conformi,  tarn  valide  totam  Walliam  cireumivit  et  tranfpenetravit,  ut  vix  paucos  vivos  reliquerit.  In  cujus  vifforiae  fignum 
<c  et  perpetuam  memoriatn,  lapides  in  Wallia  more  antiquo  in  tutulum  ereftos,  locis  in  quibus  victor  extiterat,  literas  huius- 
“ modi  iniculptas  habentes,  plurimos  mvenias,  Hie  fuit  victor  HARALDUS•’, 

X Ant,  plate  x.  figure  3,  § Plate  x,  figures  l and  2, 
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which  after  her  death  had  been  turned  into  a chapel,  and  was  now  held  in  high  veneration  afiu- 
redly  by  the  region  around,  from  reverence  to  her  memory  as  a faint,  and  to  her  remains  as  bu- 
ried there.  “ S.  Buriana  an  holy  woman  of  Ireland,”  we  are  told  by  Leland,  “ fumtyme  dwelled 
“in  this  place,  and  there  made  an”  hermitage  which  afterwards  became  an  “ oratory.  King 
“ Ethelftane,  goyng  hens — onto  Sylley  made  ” a vow  to  build  “ a college  where  the  oratotie 
“ was.”  * There  was  a mere  oratory  or  chapel  then,  at  St.  Burian’s  ; this  female  faint  having 
retired  into  a folitude  near  the  Land’s  End,  not  covered  with  wood,  as  it  was  the  fcene  of  a battle, 
and  not  a defert,  as  it  had  the  court-houfe  of  the  hundred  upon  it,  but  a lonely  part  of  the  parifh 
of  Paul,  though  many  miles  diftant  from  its  church.  In  this  oratory,  and  at  the  fhrine  or  tomb 
of  St.  Burian  probably,  did  Athelftan  now  kneel  in  prayer  to  God  for  a bleffing  on  his  intended 
enterprize  ; and  did  now  prefer  his  vow,  of  erefting  the  little  oratory  into  a collegiate  church,  if 
God  bleft  him.  God  did  blefs  him,  he  remembered  his  vow,  he  returned  to  the  place,  and 
“ returning  made  cx  voto  a college  where  the  oratorie  was.”f 

He  probably  formed  the  Bel-erw  or  Belra,  the  eftate  of  the  king’s  court-houfe,  into  a parifh  of 
itfelf ; he  built  the  prefent  church  ; and  he  added  the  late  college.  “ The  remains  of  the  college,” 
Dr.  Borlafe  informs  us,  “ were  wantonly  demolifhed  by  one  Shrubfall,  governor  of  Pendinas 
“ caftle  during  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell ;”  a man,  who  feems  to  have  united  the  two  extremes 
of  human  folly  in  his  foul,  an  averfion  to  every  hiftorical  monument,  and  an  abhorrence  for 
every  religious  ftrufture,  who,  therefore,  deftroyed  the  equipoife  of  that  famous  rocking-ftone 
the  Main  Amber  in  Sithney  parifh,  and  equally  burnt  down  the  college  at  Burian  ; who  has  thus, 
like  another  Heroftratus,  given  himfelf  up  to  the  fame  of  infamy  for  ever.}:  The  parifh  extends 

from  the  borders  of  Paul  on  the  eaft,  to  the  Land’s  End  on  the  wefl^  and  comprehends  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  peninfula,  in  which  it  lies  conjointly  with  Paul  parifh.  From  its  tall  tower, 
and  its  high  pofition,  the  church  hands  confpicoous  to  all  the  country  ; and  from  its  afpeft  much, 
but  from  its  hiftory  more,  attrafted  my  attention  particularly.  I entered  it  with  enthufiafm,  and 
examined  it  with  awe.  It  is  handfome,  lofty,  and  large,  confifting  of  a nave  with  two  ailes,  and 
having  a fine  tower  at  one  end.  The  infide  is  hill  difpofed  nearly  as  Athelflan  left  it,  being  filled 
generally  with  forms  for  feats,  and  having  the  forms  carved  in  a very  antique  flyle.  Some  of  the 
gentry,  who  have  feats  near  the  quire,  have  turned  their  antient  forms  into  modern  pews,  and 
have  fo  far  violated  the  venerable  uniformity  of  the  whole.  But  the  flails  of  the  dean  and  pre- 
bendaries are  as  antique  as  the  reft  of  the  church.  Thefe,  equally  as  at  Manchefter  college,  the 
church  of  Afhetin  near  Manchefter,  See.  prefent  each  a broad  plane,  when  the  moveable  feat  is 
let  down,  but  a narrow  triangle  when  it  is  lifted  up.  The  ftone  alfo  inferibed  with  the  name  of 
■Clarice,  wife  of  Geoffrey  de  Bolleit,  faid  by  Hals  to  have  been  found  by  the  fexton  in  finking  a 
grave,  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  in  the  ground,  is  ftill  there  ; and  appears,  what  Gibfon  deferibes  it 
to  be,  “ a tomb  in  the  church,”  an  antient  fhallow  tomb,  lying  near  the  altar-rails,  but  on  the 
floor  in  the  northern  accefs  to  it,  and  blocking  up  the  accefs  in  part.  The  outfide  of  the  church 
is  all  uniform,  except  at  the  eaft  end  ; where  a new  projection  has  been  made,  as  a recefs  for  the 
altar.  Yet  the  ftones  of  the  church  carry  fuch  a face  of  frefhnefs  with  them,  as  to  lend  an  afpeft 
of  nevvnefs  to  the  whole.  The  frefhnefs,  however,  is  the  fame  in  every  part,  and  refults  merely 

from 


* Itin.  ii*.  18, 


+ Ibid,  ibid, 


$ Borlafe’s  Ant.  181,  384, 
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from  the  frequent  walkings,  to  which  its  high  portion  on  a hill,  and  its  pointed  expofure  to  the 
rains  from  the  Atlantick,  continually  fubjedt  it.  The  windows  alfo  are  the  fame  in  every  part, 
each  having  a fquare  entablature  over  head,  and  each  being  divided  into  long,  narrow  compart- 
ments, that  are  rounded  with  a little  peak  above.  And  the  roof  within,  which  once  with  pride 
fhowed  its  carved  timbers  to  the  eye,  has  lately  learnt  to  conceal  them  behind  a coved  cieling. 
The  endowment  of  the  church  originally,  was  an  eftate  annexed  to  the  college,  and  thus  de- 
fcribed  in  Domefday  Book:  “ the  canons  of  St.  Berrione  hold  Eglofberrie”  or  the  church  of  Bu- 
ryan,  “ which  was  free  in  the  time  of  King  Edward;  “ there  is  x hide , a land  of  eight  carucates ; 
“ there  is  half  a carucate,  vi  vi  Han't,  and  vi  bordarii,  and  xx  acres  of  jiafure ; it  is  worth  x fillings; 
“ when  the  earl  received  the  land , it  was  worth  xl  fillings.”  * Thefe  with  the  tithes  compofed  an 
income,  fufficient  in  itfelf  for  the  four  clergymen  fettled  here,  but  very  infufficient  as  unequally 
partitioned  thus;  the  dean  having  his  proportion  eftimated  in  1291  at  twenty  pounds  a year,  yet 
the  three  prebendaries  pofleffing  only  fifty  {hillings,  forty-fix  and  eight-pence,  or  fifteen  refpec- 
tively.f  Thefe  were  all  eftimated  in  the  fecond  Valor,  at  £.48  12  10  for  the  reftory,  being  af- 
furedly  the  amount  of  the  tithes,  and  £.9  16  o§-  for  the  deanery,  being  the  rent  of  the  eftate  an- 
nexed to  it;  £.7  6 8,  700,  and  2 o o to  the  prebendaries  refpedtively,  being  equally  the 
rents  of  their  refpedtive  eftates.J  The  vacant  prebends  were  always  filled  by  the  dean,  I appre- 
hend, as  the  Bifhop  of  Exeter,  once  ufurping.  the  patronage  of  the  church,  even  fince  enjoying 
the  deanery  in  Commendam  occafionally,§  has  now  the  patronage  of  the  petty  prebend  ;||  and  as 
the  real,  the  legitimate  dean  now  abforbs  the  two  prebendaries  befide,  by  never  nominating  to 
their  prebends.  Thefe,  however,  as  nominated  by  the  dean,  and  as  equally  Englifh  with  him, 
therefore,  had  long  ceafed  with  him  to  refide. 5f  The  whole  pariftx  has  been  thus  left  to  be  fpi- 
ritually  managed  by  one  ftipcndiary  curate,  inftead  of  a dean  and  three  prebendaries  ; all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  Athelftan’s  donation  being  thus  defeated.  The  abfence  of  the  prebendaries,  indeed,  may 
jierhajis  better  be  fupplied  now  by  the  prefence  of  two  perpetual  curates,  one  fettled  at  St.  Sennan 
near  the  Land’s  End,  the  other  fixed  at  St.  Levan  on  the  fouthern  fea,  each  having  his  owTn 
church  there.  But  then  thefe  fubftitutes  of  the  prebendaries  are  not  half  fo  dignified  in  them- 
felves,  half  fo  well  provided  with  an  income,  half  fo  capable  therefore  of  promoting  the  interefts 
of  religion;  as  the  prebendaries  were  or  wmuld  be  themfelves.  Nor  can  ever  religion  be  properly 
promoted,  or  the  purpofes  of  Athelftan  ever  be  anfwered,  before  our  kings  begin  to  nominate 
Gornifmeti  for  the  deanery,  before  they  oblige  them  to  refide  at  the  church,  before  they  compel 
them  to  nominate  prebendaries  equally  Cornifh  and  equally  obliged  to  refide,  even  before  they 
induce  them  to  make  a more  equal  partition  of  the  whole  income  between  the  prebendaries  and 
themfelves.  The  very  redu&ion  of  the  income  would  readily  make  way  for  the  nomination  of 
the  prebendaries,  and  for  the  refidenee  of  all  the  chapter.  It  would  extinguifh  the  eager  ambition 
of  Englifhmen  for  the  deanery.  It  would  thus  throw  the  deanery  into  the  hands  of  the  Cornifh. 
It  would  appoint  thofe  to  be  deans,  who  w?ere  ready  to  refide  themfelves,  and  induce  the  deans  to 
nominate  others  equally  ready  for  their  affiftants.  And  the  church  of  Athelftan  would  then  prove 
s a 

* Fol.  121.  “ Canonici  S.  Berrione  tenent  Eglofberrie,  quae  fuit  libera  Tempore  Regis  Edrvardi.  Ibi  eft  1 hida,  vi.  Yillani*. 
‘cet  vi.  bordarii,  et  xx.  acrae  pafturae.  Valet  x.  folidos.  ©uando  Comes  terram  accepit,  valebat  xl.  folidos.’' 

t “ Eccles.  Stae.  Berianae  xx.  Li.  Praebenda — 1,  S,  Praebenda — xlvi.  S.  viii.  D.  Praebenda — xv.  S.” 

J Bacon’s  Liber  Regis.  § Hals,  40,  |j  Liber  Regis  fl  Leland's  Itin.  vii,  117. 
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a bleffing  to  this  wild  extremity  of  the  itland,  a kind  of  fpiritual  Specula  in  Britain,  fet  at  the 
Land’s  End,  yet  lending  its  light  to  the  whole  illand,  but  efpecially  lending  it  to  this  dangerous 
part  of  the  whole. * 

Attending  Athelftan  to  the  Land’s  End  for  his  embarkation  at  Pordenack  cove  and  Whit- 
fand  bay,  we  fee  the  country  now,  whatever  it  was  then,  all  cultivated  nearly  up  to  the  brim  of 
the  ocean.  We  'even  fee  Cape  Cornwall  to  the  north,  ending  in  a high  point,  that  fhowed  it  once 
reached  out  (as  tradition  fays  it  reached)  to  a rock  a little  diftant,  infulated,  but  denominated 
the  Brefan ; and,  juft  before  it  joined  the  point,  difclofing  in  a hollow  its  wheat  all  yellowing  to- 
wards harveft.  There  being  a haze  out  at  fea,  though  the  fun  fhone  bright,  we  could  not  behold 
the  Sylley  Illes ; but  ftood  looking  with  curious  wonder  at  that  nearer  and  more  ftriking  objeft 
before  us,  the  Longfhips,  ranging  in  an  oblique  line  before  us,  and  fhowing  the  waters  all  in  a 
foam  at  their  bafe.  The  rock  called  the  Wolf,  and  which  to  my  furprize  I find  not  noticed  by 
the  great  map  of  Cornwall,  did  (as  I was  informed  at  the  Land’s  End)  lie  to  the  fouth  of  us,  un- 
der the  land,  and  invifible  to  us.  It  was  exactly  (as  I fince  underftand)  fouth  fouth-weft  from 
us,  diftant  eight  miles  and  a half.  On  this  rock  was  lately  attempted  to  be  fixed  the  figure  of  a 
wolf  in  copper,  that  fhould  pafs  the  wind  through  it  with  a great  noife,  or  that  fhould  have  bells 
to  ring  with  the  wind,  in  order  to  apprize  the  manner  of  his  approach  towards  it.  But  the  whole 
was  found  impratticable  in  the  execution,  becaufe  of  the  violent  tides  there  ; and  perceived  to  be 
furely  inefteflual  in  the  defign,  becaufe  the  wind  that  pufhed  on  to  the  rock  would  keep  back  the 
found.  And  after  two  or  three  attempts  to  fix  the  figure,  or  to  hang  the  bells,  in  one  of  which 
the  projeftor  was  like  to  have  been  drowned,  the  plan  was  of  neceflity  abandoned.  The  Land’s 
End  projected  before  us  into  the  weftern  fea,  while  the  northern  was  on  our  right,  and  the  fouth- 
ern  on  our  left.  Before  we  took  this  ftation,  we  came  to  a new-built  houfe  on  our  right,  which 
is  called  upon  its  fign  the  Land’s  End  Hotel.  We  ftopt  at  the  door,  to  order  our  dinner  againft 
our  return.  The  houfe  is  good  in  appearance,  but  could  not  be  expefted  to  be  well  ftocked  with 
provifions.  We  ordered  a couple  of  boiled  fowls,  with  bacon  and  greens.  The  fowls  were  not 
only  dreft,  but  killed  againft  our  return,  and  the  feathers  then  lay  fcattcred  before  the  door.  A few 
yards  farther  to  the  weft,  in  the  fame  church-town  of  Sennan,  is  the  ale-houfe  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Barrington,  as  called  on  its  fign  the  laft  in  England.f  But  it  is  alfo  called,  though  he  has  not  no- 
ticed the  circumftance,  on  the  other  fide  of  its  fign,  the  firf  in  England.  This  village  Mr.  Bar- 
rington ftrangely  calls  “ the  Sennan  or  mof  weftern  point  when  the  village  is  fituated  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  that  “ moft  weftern  point”  the  Lajid’s  End,  and  when  it  takes  its  appellation 
from  the  faint  of  its  petty  church,  Sennan  or  Sinnin  of  Ireland.  This  church  I entered,  and  found 
it  one  aifle,  with  a fide  chapel,  like  St.  Helen’s  in  Sylley  hereafter,  the  aifle  being  the  original 
church,  and  the  chapel  erefted  for  the  faint’s  fepulture  ; the  latter , therefore,  having  the  beheaded 
ftatue  of  the  faint  ftill  fixed  on  its  bracket  of  ftone.  There  was  nothing  elfe  to  catch  my  eye.  But 
the  church-yard  prefented  an  objeft  of  curiofity  to  it,  perfons  buried  in  earth  fhaped  like  coffins, 
by  edging  the  grave  with  flate-ftones,  and  ftrewing  the  furface  with  fand.  The  graves  thus 

look 

* Camden  136.  “In  extremis  hujus  promontorii  fcapulis— Speculam  Britannia  crettam  fuifle  prodidit ; — viculus  nunc 
“ ill i infidet.  Saint  Buriens .” 

t Archseologia  iii.  280.  J Ibid.  ibid. 
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look  like  coffins  peeping  out  of  the  ground,  and  flightly  covered  with  earth.  So  at  St.  Mar- 
tin’s, one  of  the  Sylley  Idles,  “ is  the  form  of  a grave,  furrounded  with  ftones  “ pitched  edge- 
“ wife,  in  the  fhape  of  a coffin,  eight  feet  long,  and  three  feet  over  the  wideft  part.”  (Troutbeck 
108.)  So,  in  the  fame  idle,  the  fea  “ has  wafhed  away  the  fand.  where  a great  many  “graves 
“ of  all  fizes  have  lately  appeared,  and  ftones  fet  edgewife  in  the  form  of  coffins,  which  lie 
“ cajl  and  wejl,”  * and  confequently  are  chriftian  like  thofe  at  Sennan,  the  heathen  mode  of  bu- 
rial in  Britain  and  its  illes  being,  to  lay  the  body  north  and  fouth , with  the  head  to  the  north,  f 
As  we  paft  by  a groupe  of  houfes  about  a mile  beyond,  the  laft  groupe  before  we  reached  the 
Land’s  End,  and  properly  “ the  moft  weftern  point”  as  a village ; the  men,  the  boys,  and  the 
girls  crouded  after  us,  or  ran  by  our  tides,  till  we  reached  a bleak  common,  and  came  up  to  a 
long  ftone,  riling  with  a fharp  ridge,  about  a yard  high  from  the  ground.  Here,  to  my  furprize, 
the  collected  company  feizcd  our  bridles  and  ftoft  our  JirogrcJ’s,  as  we  were  now  at  the  rock  deno- 
minated the  Whale's  Fin  from  its  form.  Then  the  girls  came  up  with  faucers  held  in  their 
hands,  fome  open  to  the  eye,  others  having  their  aprons  drawn  tightly  over  them,  but  all  con- 
taining little  fhells,  twenty  or  thirty  in  a faucer,  at  lixpence  a faucer,  for  fale.  I entered  freely 
into  converfation  with  the  men,  drew  from  them  all  the  little  which  they  knew  concerning  the 
fea,  or  the  rocks,  or  the  illes,  and  offered  fterling  money  for  Cornijh  words.  They  knew  no 
Cornifh  however,  and  my  money  was  offered  in  vain.  They  knew  enough  of  Englifh  indeed, 
to  folicit  my  benevolence  for  their  informations.  To  fo  many,  I faid,  all  benevolence  was  im- 
poffible.  They  therefore  contrafted  their  petitions  cunningly,  and  requefted  me  to  fingle  any 
one  or  two  individuals  for  my  bounty.  I did  fo  to  one,  who  had  attached  lhmfelf  to  me  on  the 
way,  and  who  afterwards  took  the  lead  in  talking.  And  as  a boy  without  fhoes  or  ftockings, 
who  attended  me  on  my  return,  to  lhow  how  ill  my  benevolence  was  beftowed,  affured  me,  that 
the  receiver  of  it  was  a good  farmer ; fo  he  arrived  at  the  hotel  almoft  as  foon  as  I reached  it, 
accompanied  with  a couple  of  men  almoft  equally  leaders  with  himfelf  in  the  converfation,  to 
fpend  my  little  gratuity  in  drinking. 

Mr.  Barrington,  let  me  here  obferve,  in  1773,  pretendedly  fung  the  death-fong  of  the  Cornifh 
language,  and  committed  it  to  the  grave  with  Dolly  Pentraeth,  the  ftfhwoman  of  Moufehole.b 
But  in  this  he  appears  to  have  been  as  much  miftaken,  as  Dr.  Borlafe  was  before  him ; when  the 
doflor,  a native  and  a relident,  an  antiquary  and  a linguift,  fo  early  as  1758,  declared  it  to  have 
“ altogether  ceafed,  fo  as  not  to  be  fpoken  any  where  in  converfation.”  At  that  very  time,  as 
Mr.  Barrington  has  obferved,  to  the  difgrace  of  his  attention,  an  old  woman  was  living  “ within 
“ four  miles  of  him,”  and  talking  the  language  fluently.^  Nor  can  we  convict  Mr.  Barrington  of 
a limilar  in-attention.  He  was  merely  a ftranger  and  a vilitant  in  the  country.  But  the  language 
furvived  its  lajl  f/ieaker.  In  1790,  William  Pryce,  M.  D.  of  Redruth,  Cornwall,  publifhed  his 
“ Arclueologia  Cornu-Britannica  ; or  an  effay  to  preferve  the  antient  Cornifh  language.”  In  the 
preface  to  this  publication,  he  gave  us  fuch  information,  as  fhowed  the  Cornifh  language  to  have 
not  expired  with  Mr.  Barrington’s  fifhwoman,  to  have  been  ftill  continuing  in  exiftence,  and  to 
have  had  its  laft  ffiruggles  for  life,  if  it  is  even  yet  dead,  at  or  about  this  very  prominence  of  the 
Land’s  End.  “ As  for  the  vulgar  Cornifh  yet  spoken,”  cries  Dr.  Pryce,  not  adverting  dire&Iy 

F to 

* Troutbeck,  112.  + Stukeley’s  Stonehenge,  45.  % Archseologia  iii.  283.  § Ibid.  281,  282. 
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to  the  fuppofed  extin&ion  of  the  fpoken  Cornifh  in  Dolly  Pentraeth,  yet  fpeaking  decifively  to  the 
point,  “ it  is  so  confined  to,”  and  therefore  ftiil  furviving  in,  “ the  cxtremeji  corner  of  the 
“county;  and  those  ancient  persons,  who  still  pretend  to  jabber  it,  are  even 
“ there  so  few  ; the  speech  itfelf  is  fo .corrupted,  and  the  people  too,  for  the  moft  part,  are 
“ fo  illiterate , that  I cannot  but  wonder  at  my  patience,  and  affume  fome  merit  to  myfelf,  for  my 
“ fingular  induftry  in  collecting  the  words  which  I have  communicated  from  oral  intelli- 
“ gence  ; efpecially,  as  hardly  any  of  the  persons  whom  i have  consulted,  could  give  a 
“ tolerable  account  of  the  orthography,  much  lefs  of  the  etymology  or  derivation  of  thofe  words 
“ which  they  use.  For  they  often  join,  or  rather  run  two  or  three  words  together,  making 
“ but  one  of  them  all ; though  their  pronunciation  is  generally  correct.  As,  for 
“ inftance,  ‘ Meraftadu,’  which  they  pronounce  in  one  breath  as  if  they  were  a fingie 
“ word  ; whereas  it  is  a contraction  of  four,  4 Meor  ’ras  tha  Dew,’  many  thanks  to  God , anciently 
“ written  4 Maur  gras  the  Deu and  4 Meraltawhy,’  many  thanks  to  you , a contraction  of  4 Maur 
“ ’ras  tha  why.’  ” This  evidence  is  complete.  The  Cornifh  was  {till  fpoken,  when  the  voice  of 
Dolly  was  choked  in  the  grave.  She  was  not,  indeed,  the  folitary  fpeaker  of  a language  left  to  all 
other  tongues,  the  fingie  reprefentative  of  the  purely  Cornifh  nation,  the  mournful  outliver  of  all 
her  kindred  and  fpeech.  Numbers  talked  it  at  the  very  time. 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 

Multi ; fed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 
NoCte,  carent  quia  vate  facro. 

Nor  did  they  talk  it,  we  find,  with  even  any  of  that  vicioufnefs  of  pronunciation,  which  has 
changed  the  Latin  into  Italian,  and  the  Saxon  into  Englifh.  They  gave  a juftly  Cornifh  tone,  to 
the  truly  Cornifh  words  that  they  ufed.  They  only  fpoke  fome  fhort  words,  that  muft  have  oc- 
curred frequently  in  converfation,  and  that  were  ufed  uniformly  as  a whole  fentence,  with  a ra- 
pidity which  made  them  found  like  one  word.  We  do  the  fame  in  firythee  for  I pray  thee,  even 
leaving  out  the  principal  word  in  fpeaking.  The  fpeakers  of  Cornwall  w7ere  more  exaft,  we  fee, 
pronouncing  every  word,  and  pronouncing  every  word  with  fidelity.  So  accurately  was  the  Cor- 
nifh then  fpoken  by  many,  at  44  the  extremeft  corner  of  the  county  !”  But,  what  renders  the  ac- 
curacy more  furprizing,  thefe  many  wTere  in  general  44  illiterate”  perfons;  fo,  like  the  “illiterate” 
among  ourfelves,  unable  44  to  give  a tolerable  account  of  the  orthography,”  and  fure,  therefore, 
to  be  tenfold  more  unable,  as  even  our  very  fcholars  generally  are,  to  account  for  44  the  etymology 
“ or  derivation  of  thofe  words  which  they  ufe.”  I even  heard  in  my  vilit  to  the  weft,  of  two  per- 
fons ftill  alive  that  could  fpeak  the  Cornifh  language.  On  my  offer  of  Englifh  money  for  Cornifh 
words,  to  the  men  at  the  Land’s  End,  they  referred  me  to  an  old  man  living  about  three  miles 
off  to  the  fouth,  at  St.  Levan  (1  think),  a fecond  chapelry  with  St.  Scnnan,  in  the  patifh  of  St. 
Burian;  and  intimated,  that  I might  there  have  as  many  words  of  Cornifh  as  I would  chufe  to 
purchafe.  On  my  return  alfo  to'  Penzance,  Mr.  Broad  (captain  of  a volunteer  company  of  fea- 
fencibles)  additionally  affured  me,  that  there  was  a woman  then  Jiving  at  Newlyn,  who  could 
equally  fpeak  Cornifh.  I will  go  foon,  and  fee  both ; that  I may  bear  the  genius  of  Corn- 
wall ftill  fpeaking  from  his  opened  grave,  as  it  were,  and  ftill  greeting  an  Englifh  ear  with  the  na- 
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tive  articulation  of  the  Cornifh.  Even  when  this  articulation  is  all  funk  in  the  clofed  grave  of 
death,  that  genius  will  ftill  be  talking  a mixed  Cornifh,  by  the  tongues  of  his  anglicized  fons,  or 
his  adopted  Englifhmen  ; Cornwall,  like  Greece,  having  conquered  its  conquerors  and  fubdued 
its  fubduers,  by  giving  to  the  Englifh  language  a multiplicity  of  Cornifh  words,  blending  them  in- 
timately with  the  Cornifh.  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  life,  in  mining,  in  fifhing,  even.in  do- 
meftick  aftions,  and  thus  making  the  Cornifh  to  triumph  filently  amid  the  open  triumph  of  the 
Englifh  over  it. 

I have  one  obfervation  more  to  make,  concerning  the  Land’s  End. — “ In  the  rocks  “ about 
“ Whitfand  Bay,”  Mr.  Gough  relates  on  fome  grofs  mis-information  from  others,  or  from 
fome  grofs  mif-conception  in  himfelf,  by  confounding  the  Whitfand  Bay,  near  the  Land’s  End, 
with  another  of  the  fame  name  near  Plymouth,  and  confounding  all  with  a mixture  of  mis-infor- 
mation, thus  confounding  and  confounded,  “ the  body  of Tilly,  efq.  who  died  about  fifty 

years  ago,  remarkable  for  the  freedom  of  his  principles  and  life,  was  inclofed  by  his  own  order, 
drefled  in  his  cloaths,  fitting  in  a chair,  his  face  to  the  door  of  a fummer-houfe  at  Pentilley,  the 
key  put  under  the  door;  and  his  figure  in  wax  in  the  fame  drefs  and  attitude  in  the  room  above.”* 
The  language  of  Mr.  Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Camden’s  account,  is  the  very  oppofite  of  Cam- 
den’s own;  Camden’s  being  juft,  grave,  and  dignified,  but  his  enlarger’s  low,  colloquial,  and  un- 
grammatical. We  fee  this  in  the  prefent  paflage;  where  we  find  the  man  “ fitting  in  a chair,” 
with  “ his  face  to  the  door  of  a fummer-houfe,”  with  “ the  key  put  under  the  door,  and”  with 
“ his  figure  in  wax  in  the  fame  drels  and  attitude  in  the  room  above.”  Thefe  are  evidently  the 
hafty  notes  of  a mere  tourji , accuftomed  to  write  with  an  illiterate  negligence,  and  then  laying 
his  notes  in  their  rude  unfafhioned  ftate  before  the  public.  But  the  matter  here  is  much  worfe 
than  the  manner.  The  fa£t  is  moft  amazingly  falfe  in  geography.  The  very  circumftances  fhow 
this.  A man  buried  with  “ his  face  to  the  door  of  a fummer-houfe  at  Pentilly ,”  could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  buried  “ in  the  rocks”  at  the.  Land’s  End.  Thefe  two  points  of  Cornwall  have  nearly 
the  whole  very  extraordinary  length  of  Cornwall  interpofed  between  them  ; as  Pentilly  lies  at  the 
eaftern  end  of  the  county,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar.  But  Mr.  Gough  was  told  the  faft  at 
or  near  the  Land’s  End,  thus  inferted  it  with  a cafelefs  reference  only  to  Pentilly,  and  afterwards 
copied  it  where  he  found  it,  with  a ftill  more  carelefs  inattention  to  his  owTn  reference.  The  real 
ftory  is  this ; and  it  is  proper  to  be  laid  before  the  public,  as  well  to  corredt  this  aftonifhing  blun- 
der in  Mr.  Gough,  as  to  expofe  “ the  freedom  of  ” thofe  “principles,”  or  of  that  “life,”  which 
ended  in  fuch  an  order  for  the  body’s  burial.  Hals  has  luckily  preferved  the  moral  portrait  of  the 
man,  and  I hang  it  over  his  head  in  his  cave  of  death.  “ Pentyley,”  we  are  told  by  this  gleaner 
of  private  hiftories,  here  ufefully  employed,  is  “ a houfe — built  and  foe  named  by  one  Mr.  James 
“ Tyley,  fon  of  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Keverne,  labourer,  who,  as  I am  informed,  was 

“ placed  by  him  a fervant  or  horfeman  to  Sir  John  Coryton,  bart.  the  elder;  who  afterwards,  by 
his  alfiftance.  learninge  the  inferiour  .practice  of  the  law,  under  an  attorney,  became  his  fteward. 
“ In  which  capacities,  by  his  care  and  induftry  he  foon  grew  rich  ; fo  that  he  marryed  Sir  Henry 
“ Vane’s  daughter ; by  whom  he  had  a good  fortune  or  eftate,  but  noe  iflue.  At  length,  after  the 
“ death  of  his  matter,  he  became  a guardian  in  truft  for  his  younger  children,  and  fteward  to  their 

F 2 “ elder 
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“ elder  brother  Sir  John,  that  marryed  Chiverton.* — Whereby  he  augmented  his  wealth  and 
“ fame  to  a greater  pitch,  when,  foon  after  King  James  2d.  came  to  the  crowne,  this  gentleman, 
“ by  a great  fumme  of  money,  and  falfe  reprefentations  of  himfelfe,-  obtained  the  favour  of  knight- 
“ hood  at  his  hands.  But  that  king  loin  fhort  while  after  being  informed,  that  Mr.  Tyley  was  at 
“ firft  but  a groome  or  horfeman  to  Sir  John  Coryton,  that  he  was  noe  gentleman  of  blood  or 
“ armes,  and  yet  gave  for  his  coate  armour  the  armes  of  Count  Tillye  of  Germany ; ordered  the 
“ heraulds  to  enquire  into  this  matter.  Who,  findinge<this  information  trew,  by  the  king’s  order 
“ entered  his  chamber  at  London,  tooke  downe  thofe  armes,  tore  others  in  pieces,  and  faftned 
“ them  all  to  horfe  tayles,  and  drew  them  through  the  ftreets  of  London,  to  his  perpetuall  dif- 
“ grace,  and  degraded  him  from  the  dignity  of  that  bearinge,  and  impos’d  a* fync  of  ofi.500  upon 
“ him  for  foe  doeinge,  as  I am  informed.  But  alas  ! maugre  all  thofe  proceedings,  after  the  death 
“ of  his  then  matter,  Sir  John  Coryton  the  younger,  not  without  fufpieion  ofbeinge  poyfond,  he 
“ foon  marryed  (one)  with  whome  common  fame  faid  he  was  too  familliar  before;  foe  that  he 

became  poffeft  of  her  goods  and  chattalls,  and  a greate  joynturc.  Whereby  he  liveth  in  much 
“ pleafure  and  content  in  this  place,  honour’d  of  font,  lov’d  of  none,  admiringe  himfelfe  for  the 
“ bulk  of  his  riches,  and  the  arts  and  contrivance  by  which  he  gott  it;  fom  of  which  were  all- 
“ together  unlawfull.  W’itnefs  his  fteward  Mr.  Fdliot’s  beinge  endiitted  for  a mint,  and  coyninge 
“ falfe  money  for  his  ule ; who  on  notice  therof  forfooke  this  land,  and  fled  beyound  the  feas, 
“ though  his  other  agent  and  confederate  Car  alias  Popjoye,  indifted  for  the  fame  crime  of  high 
“ treafon  committed  at  Saltafli,  was  taken,  tryed,  and  found  guilty,  and  executed  at  Launcefton 
“ 1695.  At  which  tyme  the  writer  of  thefe  lynes  was  one  of  the  grand  jury  for  the  body  of  this 
“ county,  that  found  thofe  bills  ; when  William  Williams,  of  Treworgye,  in  Probus,  efq.  was 
“ fheriff,  and  John  Wadden,  efq.  foreman  of  that  inqueft. 

“ Since  the  writinge  of  the  above  premifes,  about  the  yeare  17 12,  Sir  James  Tyley  dyed,  and 
“ (as  I am  inform’d)  by  his  laft  will  and  teftament  obliged  his  adopted  heire,  one  Woolley,  his 
“ fitter’s  fon,  not  only  to  aflume  his  name,  haveinge  noe  legitimate  iflue,  but  that  he  Iholde  not 
“ interr  his  body  after  death  in  the  earth,  but  fatten  it  in  the  chair  where  he  dyed  with  iron,  his 
“ hatte,  wigge,  rings,  gloves,  and  beft  apparel  on,  fhooes  and  ftockings,  and  lurround  the  fame 
“ with  an  oake  cheft,  box,  or  coffin,  in  which  his  bookes  and  papers  (hold  be  leyd,  with  penn 
*■  “ and  inke  alfo;  and  build  for  reception  thereof,  in  a certaine  feild  of  his  lands , a wall'd  vault  or 
“ grott  to  be  arched  with  moorjlone ; in  which  repofitory  it  ffiolde  be  leyed  without  chriftian  buryall : 
“ for  that,  as  he  laid  but  an  bower  before  he  dyed,  in  two  years  fpace  he  wold  be  at  Pentyley 
“ againe.  Over  this  vault  his  heir  likewife  was  obliged  to  buildc  a fine  chamber , and  fet  up  therin 
“ the  pifture  of  him,  his  lady,  and  adopted  heir  for  ever;  and  at  the  end  of  this  vault  or  cham- 
“ ber  to  erefl  a Jfiire  or  lofty  monument  of  Jlone,  from  thence  for  fpe&ators  to  overlooke  the  conti- 
“ guous  country,  Plymouth,  Sound,  and  Harbour.  All  which,  as  I am  tolde,  is  accordingly  per- 
“ formd  by  his  heir,  whofe  fucceflbrs  are  obliged  to  repaire  the  fame  for  ever  out  of  his  lands  and 
“ rents,  under  penalty  of  loofinge  both.  However  I heare  lately,  notwithttanding  this  his  pro- 
“ mife  of  returninge  in  two  years  fpace  to  Pentiley,  that  Sir  James’s  body  is  eaten  out  with 
, “ wormes, 

* “ Chiverton  aforefaid as  in  page  preceding,  Sir  John  is  faid  to  have  “ marryed  one  of  the  heirs  of  Sir  Richard  Chi- 
“ verton,  knight,  bred  a lkinner  in  London,  and  was  lord  mayor  of  that  city.  9 Charles  2d,  1657.” 
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“ wormes,  and  his  bones  or  ikelieton  falne  downe  to  the  ground  from  the  chaire  wherin  ’twas 
“ feated,  about  four  years  after  it. was  fett  up,  his  bookes  and  wearinge  apparell  all  rotten  in  the 
“ box  or  chayre  where  it  was  at  firft  layd.”*  If  the  character  here  drawn  be  a juft  one,  this 
founder  of  the  family  of  Tilley,  of  Pentilley,  was  one  of  thofe  perfons,  whom  we  frequently 
fee  riling  up  in  life ; men  born  in  a low  fituation,  from  their  earlieft  years  looking  up  to  grandeur 
with  a foolifh  feeling  of  admiration,  and  as  they  grew  in  manhood  afpiring  to  procure  what  they 
have  fo  long  envied.  Then,  unawed  by  any  dread  of  God  for  want  of  religion,  and- exerting  the 
powers  of  intellect  that  God  has  given  them  for  better  purpofes,  they  become  men  of  bufinefs., 
clever,  dexterous,  cunning,  and  knavifh  ; pradtifing  every  enormity  that  is  fafe  from  the  fword 
of  the  law,  and  wading  fuccefsfully  through  guilt  into  wealth.  Such  feems  Jamds  Tilley  to  have 
been  ! He  had  thus  lived,  till  he  feared  to  die.  His  fear  at  laft  operated  fo  powerfully,  as  to  ftu- 
pify  his  underftanding,  and  extinguifh  his  common  fenfe.  He  felt  he  muft  die,  but  he  perfuaded 
liimfelf  he  Ihould  foon  revive.  In  two  years  he  fancied  he  Ihould  revive,  and  ordered  himfelf  to 
be  dreft  ready  for  the  revival,  but  forgot  that  in  two  years  his  drefs  and  his  flefh  would  be  equally 
rotted  off  from  his  body.  He  believed  he  Ihould  rile  and  take  poffeffion  of  Pentilley  again,  in  a 
couple  of  years;  yet  gave  Pentilley  away  for  ever  to  an  adopted  heir,  ordered  him  to  build  a vault 
for  his  own  relidence  at  prefent,  and  commanded  his  fuccejfors  to  keep  the  vault  in  repair  for  ever . 
Such  a fool  to  fear  was  this  man  ! Such  an  idiot  in  death  does  perfevering  wickednefs  make,  even, 
the  wife  of  the  world  ! Mr.  Gough,  however,  has  heightened  the  account  of  this  fool  in  one  part, 
we  fee,  and  diftorted  the  defeription  of  his  idiotcy  in  another.  He  did  not  order  himfelf  to  be 
placed  “ in  the  rocks”  near  the  Land’s  End,  but  in  a room  on  his  eftate  at  Pentilly.  He  did  not 
order  himfelf  to  be  placed,  with  “ his  face  to  the  door  of  a fummer-lioufe  at  Pentilly,”  and  with 
“ the  key  put  under  the  door;”  but  ordered  what  is  wildly  meant  by  a fummer-houfe,  “ a fpire 
“ or  lofty  monument  of  ftone,”  to  be  erefted  at  the  end  of  his  vault,  for  the  view  that  fpeftators 
might  have  from  it  of  the  country  round.  “ The  key”  too  has  been  “ put  under  the  door”  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  living;  the  deceafed  having  naturally  forgotten  this  little  circumftance,  in  his 
forgetfulnefs  of  that  grand  point,  the  fpeedy  corruption  of  his  body.  Nor  was  “ his  figure  in  wax 
“ in  the  fame  drefs  and  attitude  in  the  room  above,”  as  Mr.  Gough  relates;  becaufe  we  know  of 
no  upper  room  ordered  “ in  the  rocks”  near  the  Land’s  End,  becauie  the  upper  room  ordered 
was  aftually  “ a fine  chamber”  over  the  vault,  and  becaufe  in  it  was  fet  up,  not  “ his  figure  in 
“ wax  in  the  fame — attitude,  but  merely  his  fiiluref  the  pidlure  too  of  “ his  lady,”  with  the 
picture  of  his  “ adopted  heir.”  All  are,  in  the  fame  futility  of  infidel  folly,  commanded  to  be 
kept  there  “ for  ever;”  as  an  infidel’s  eternity  is  merely— a couple  of  years.  Such,  however,  are 
the  many  miftakes  of  Mr.  Gough,  in  this  fhort  paftage  concerning  the  Land’s  End  ! Yea,  fuch 
are  the  tales  of  indiftindtnefs,  the  anecdotes  of  confufion,  the  narratives  of  ignorance,  that  all  tra- 
vellers hear,  that  the  injudicious  receive  with  the  very  ftamp  of  folly  upon  their  brow,  and  that 
the  prefumptuous  publilh, 

With  all  their  imperfedtions  on  their  head, 

Full-blown  as  May  — — — * . 


III. 
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HI.  But  let  us  now  advert  to  the  Sylley  Hies,  and  trace  their  hiftory  downwards  from  the 
defcent  of  Athelftan,  even  from  the  firft  vifits  paid  them  by  the  Phenicians.  We  fhall  thus  be 
able  to  throw  fome  new  light  upon  a dark  fubjedt,  to  lliow  the  true  {late  of  Cornwall  with  its  idles 
originally,  and  to  complete  the  difcoveries  which  we  have  made  before. 

“ Dr.  Borlace  thinks  it  highly  probable”  as.Mr.  Gough  tells  us,  and  I have  made  it  certain  be- 
fore, “ that  there  was  a time  when”  almofl  “ all  thefe  iflands  made  but  one.  N.  B.  In  Henry’s 
Valor,  even  fo  late,  “ Silley  Inful  Chapel.” — Hence  he  naturally  infers ,”  what  is  furely  not  infer- 
rible at  all,  and  what  the  dodtor  was  too  wife  to  infer,  “ that  the  antients  included  under  the 
“ name  of  Caffiterides  the  wcfern  part  of  Cornwall,  if  it  did  not  then  join  to  it.”*  Mr.  Gough 
here  has  ftrangely  diftorted  the  fentiments  of  Dr.  Borlafe.  Wild  and  illogical  as  the  dodtor  really 
is,  Mr.  Gough  has  made  him  ten  times  more  illogical  and  wild.  The  dodtor  actually  fpeaks  of 
“ the  Caffiterides ,”  as,  “ by  the  moft  ancient  accounts  of  them,  appearing  always  to  have  been 
“ iflands  ;f  and  therefore  not  joining  to  Cornwall.  The  dodtor  alfo  “ infers  that  the  ancients  in- 
“ eluded  under  the  name  of  Caffiterides,  the  weftern  part  of  Cornwall,”  from  other  and  very  dif- 
ferent premifes.  “ From  this  hill”  of  the  Giant’s  Caftle  in  St.  Mary’s,  fays  the  dodtor  himfelf, 
« we  were  pleafed  to  fee  our  own  country,  Cornwall,  in  a fhape  new  to  us,  but  what  certainly  in- 
“ duced  the  ancients  to  reckon  it  among  the  ifles,  generally  called  by  them  Caffiterides ; for  as  ail 
“ ifland  it  appears  to  every  eye  from  SciUy.”!  Dr.  Borlafe  thus  takes  for  granted  what  is  abfo- 
lutely  falfe  in  fadt,  and  then  endeavours  to  account  for  it  by  a logick  all  frivolous  in  itfelf.  That 
any  of  the  antients  ever  fpoke  of  Cornwall  as  one  of  the  Sylley  Ifles,  I utterly  deny ; and  that  they 
could  poffibly  have  fo  fpoken  of  it  becaufe  it  now  appears  as  an  ifle  from  Sylley,  I equally  deny. 
If  they  ever  beheld  it  from  the  Giant’s  Caflle,  if  they — beheld  it  looking  like  an  ifle,  they  could 
not  have  confidered  it  as  one  of  the  ifles  from  which  they  were  viewing  it,  and  they  muft  have  consi- 
dered it  as  another  ifle.  Even  if  the  antients  were  fo  abfurd,  as  to  denominate  the  land  which  they 
faw,  an  ifle,  merely  becaufe  it  carried  fome  appearance  of  an  ifle  to  their  eyes ; yet  the  natives 
mull:  have  corrected  their  errour,  and  made  them  know  the  land  for  a part  of  Britain.  But  of  the 
natives  Dr.  Borlafe  never  thought.  Nor  did  he  think  much  about  the  antients,  to  make  them 
view  Cornwall  only  from  the  Giant’s  Caflle,  to  make  them  deferibe  it  only  from  this  erroneous 
view,  and  to  make  them  always  viewing,  always  deferibing  from  this  alone.  But,  though  Dr. 
Borlafe  here  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  ancients  included  the  weft  of  Cornwall  in  the  ifles  of 
Sylley ; yet  near  fixty  pages  afterward  he  himfelf  confiders  it  as  doubtful,  and  endeavours  to  rea- 
fon  his  reader  into  a belief  of  it.  “ Whoever  fees  the  land  of  Cornwall  from  thefe  iflands,”  he 
then  fays,  turning  his  mode  of  accounting  for  the  averred  fadt  into  a proof  of  the  fadt  itfelf,  “ muft 
tl  be  convinced,  that  the  Phenicians  and  other  traders  did  moft  probably ” do  what  was  aflumed  as 
certain  before,  “ include  the  weftern  part  of  Cornwall  among  the  iflands,  called  Caffiterides.”§ 
The  do£tor  is  thus,  through  the  whole  work,  ftraining  up  a fteep  precipice,  in  his  firft  efforts 
mounting  fuccefsfully,  but  then  difabled  by  the  very  ardour  of  his  efforts  before,  and  finally  beaten 
by  his  own  ftruggles  down  to  the  bottom.  Yet,  in  want  of  better  hold-faft,  he  endeavours  to  flay 
his  defcent,  and  to  fave  his  neck,  by  an  appeal  to  two  authors,  one  of  whom,  as  a modern,  could 
prove  only  he  was  as  wild  as  the  dodtor  himfelf ; and  the  other,  who  as  an  antient,  proves  nothing 

' to 

* Gough  ili.  758,  mifprinted  578.  t Stilly  Ifles,  93-  J Stilly  Ifles,  18.  § Ibid.  75. 
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to  the  point.  “ Ortelius  is  plainly  of  this  opinion,”  cries  the  do&or,  thus  grounding  his  aflumed 
certainty  before  on  a mere  opinion,  now,  on  the  opinion  too  of  a mere  foreigner,  “ and  makes 
“ Cornwall  a part  of  the  Cafliterides.”  * I flop  not  to  examine,  whether  Ortelius  is  really  of  this 
opinion  ; I hafteii  to  the  doftor’s  next  appeal.  “ Diodorus  Siculus,”  he  adds,  “ does  as  plainly 
“ confound , and  in  his  defcription  mix,  the  weftern  parts  of  Cornwall  and  the  Cafliterides,  indif- 
“ criminately  one  with  the  other.”  Suppofing  he  does,  how  would  this  prove  a part  of  the  main 
land  of  Britain  to  be  reckoned  for  one  of  the  Sylley  Ifles  ? Thefe  ifles  are  an  integral  part  of  Corn- 
wall now,  have  indeed  been  always  a part.  Yet  does  this  prove  Cornwall  to  be  confidered  as  one 
of  them  ? The  queftion  anlwers  i tie  If.  Yet,  to  purfue  this  fhadow  of  a reafon,  this  evanefcent 
ghoft  of  logick,  till  it  is  loft  in  the  light  of  day ; how  does  Diodorus  “ confound  and  mix”  Corn- 
wall with  the  ifles  ? Dr.  Borlafe  tells  us  himfelf  juft  afterwards,  when  he  fpeaks  of  him  as  “ con- 
“ founding ” not  the  mainland  with  the  ifles,  but  the  trade  of  both,  even  “ the  tin-trade  of  thofe 
“ weftern  parts  of  Cornwall  with  that  carried  on  in  Scilly.”f  Thus  to  fpeak  of  the  pilchard- 
fifbery  of  Cornwall  and  Sylley  now,  is  in  this  mockery  of  reafoning  a proof,  that  Cornwall  is 
reckoned  a part  of  Sylley,  even  the  weft  of  it  one  of  the  Sylley  Ifles.  Such  reafoning  is  belt  to 
be  anfwered  by  ridicule, 

As  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  power  of  face. 

The  antients  knew  Cornwall  too  well,  to  make  fuch  miftakes  as  thefe.  They  knew  it  early, 
they  knew  it  late.  They  knew  it  in  the  Phenicians  at  firft,  in  the  Greeks  afterwards,  and  in  the 
Romans  at  laft.  They  knew  it  even  in  thofe  not  merely  by  views  from  Sylley,  but  by  voyages 
along  the  very  coaft,  by  landings  upon  the  very  beach,  and  by  both  beyond  the  wejl  of  Cornwall, 
beyond  the  middle  of  Cornwall,  beyond  even  the  very  eaji  of  it.  But  what  is  ftill  more,  the  Romans 
came  with  their  conquering  armies  from  the  eaft  of  Britain,  entered  Cornwall  as  a part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Britain,  and  reduced  it  with  the  reft  of  the  continent.  How  then  could  the  ancients,  in 
general,  have  pojfbly  confidered  Cornwall  as  an  ifland,  as  one  of  the  Sylley  Iflands,  as  what  they 
favv,  what  they  felt  it  not  to  be  ? Antiquaries  at  times  take  a peep  into  the  cells  of  Bedlam,  ima- 
gine they  behold  the  antients  there  playing  their  anticks  of  frenzy,  and  become  deranged  them- 
felves  by  the  imagination.^ 

“ That  the  Phenicians  accounted  their  trade  to  thefe  iflands  for  tin  of  great  advantage,”  as  Dr. 
“ Borlafe  tells  us,  “ and  were  very  jealous  of  it ; is  plain  from  what  Strabo  fays,  that  the  mafter 
“ of  a Phenician  vefiel  bound  thither,  perceiving  that  he  was  dodged ,”  dogged,  “ by  a Roman,  ran 
“ his  fhip  afhore,  rifking  his  life,  fhip,  and  cargo  (for  which  he  was  remunerated  out  of  the  pub- 

“ lick 


* Scilly  Ides,  75.  + Scilly,  76. 

+ Mr.  Troutbeck,  a very  noted  furveyor  of  the  Sylley  Ifles,  cited  before,  ftrangely  fays  the  ifles  “ fometimes  are  miftaken 
« for  the  proverbial  Scylla,  the  name  of  a rock  near  the  Italian  fhore,  oppofite  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Virgil,  lib. 

iij.  v.  246,  &c.”  p.  1.  He  then,  without  any  acknowledgement,  in  p.  3,  repeats  from  Dr.  Borlafe  thus:  “ Scilly,  lying 
“ fartbeft  to  the  weft  of  all  the  high  lands,  was  the  firft  land  of  all  thefe  iflands,  that  could  be  difcovered  by  traders  from  the 
“ Mediterranean  and  the  Spanifh  coaft,  on  which  account  failors  went  on  ftill  in  their  old  way,  and  called  them  in  general 
««  the  Scilly  Iflands and  thus  in  p.  9,  “ whoever  fees  the  land  of  Cornwall  from  thefe  iflands,  muft  be  con  need  that  the 
«<  Phoenicians  and  other  traders  did  mod  probably  include  the  weftern  part  of  Cornwall  among  the  iflands  called  Cafliterides ; 
it  and  Diodorus  docs  plainly  confound,  and  in  his  defcription  mix,  the  weftern  parts  ot  Cornwall  and  the  Cafliterides,  indif- 
««'  criminately  one  with  the  other;  for  talking  of  the  promontory  Boleriom,  alias  Belerium,  the  tin  commeics  ind  courteous 
n behaviour  of  the  inhabitants,  he  fays  they  carried  this  tin  to  an  adjoining  Britifh  ifle,”  ftc.  Thefe  are  the  veiy  abfurdities 
of  Dr.  Borlafe,  continued  by  Mr.  Troutbcck,  and  refuted  by  me  above.  A body  once  fet  in  motion,  fay  the  mathemati- 
cians, would  continue  to  move  for  ever ; if  it  was  not  checked  by  the  friction  of  matter,  and  by  the  refiftance  of  air. 
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lick  treafury  of  his  country)  rather  than  he  would  admit  a partner  in  this  traffick,  by  Shewing 
“ him  the  way  to  thefe  idands.  The  Romans,  however,  perfiding  in  their  refolution  to  have  a 
“ diare  in  this  trade,  at  lafh  accomplillred  it.”*  This  is  all  truly  faid,  but  with  fo  much  indif- 
crimination,  as  might  be  pardonable  in  one  writing  at  the  time,  when  every  point  was  well  known, 
but  is  certainly  un-pardonable  in  others,  that  live  at  fuch  a didance  of  time,  and  that  can  write 
with  a greater  didiinftnefs  of  language.  The  full  hidory  is  this. 

Thefe  Phenicians  were  indeed  Phenicians  in  origin ; but  were  no  more  Phenicians  in  reality,* 
than  the  Englifh  of  America  are  Germans  or  Gauls  at  prefent.  They  were  Phenicians  trans- 
planted to  Carthage  in  Africa,  and  again  tranfplanted  to  Cadiz  in  Spain. f From  their  Settlement 
at  the  latter,  inheriting  all  the  nautical  genius  of  their  Tyrian  ancedors,  and  improving  it  in  ad- 
ventures upon  the  once  dreaded  Atlantick  before  them  ; with  a Spirit  of  enterprize,  which  refle&s 
high  honour  upon  them,  they  found  their  way  to  the  Sylley  Ifles  at  the  neared:  end  of  our  own 
Britain.  They  there  discovered,  in  their  very  curious  inquidtion  into  the  produ&s  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  vidted,  a metal  not  unknown  to  the  nations  on  the  Mediterranean,  thofe  central 
tribes  of  the  globe,  but  very  rare  among  them,  and  yet  of  infinite  value  to  them  all.  None  was 
then  discovered  in  Germany,  J and  none  then  imported  from  India.  It  was  difcovered  only  in 
Portugal  and  'the  adjoining  parts  of  Spain  on  the  north. § There  the  Syrians  of  Carthage  previoufly 
found  it,  and  the  Tyrians  of  Cadiz  therefore  ranged  the  Seas  for  more  of  it.  The  mines  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  appear  from  the  very  celebrity  of  the  Sylley  mines  in  all  ages  of  antiquity,  to  have 
been  as  un-produftive  in  themfelves  as  they  mud  have  been  prior  in  working ; and  are  now  known 
to  have  been  quite  exhauded  for  ages.  We  thus  find  tin  exprellly  Specified  among  the  metals, 
with  which  the  Tyrians  traded ; in  that  large  and  ample  defcription  of  its  commerce,  which 
Ezekiel  has  given  us  concerning  its  coming  dedruftion  ; and  which  exhibits  a more  circumdantial 
account  of  it,  than  all  antiquity  befides  exhibits.  ||  I Shall  feleft  only  a few  touches  of  the  picture. 

“ Now,  thou  fon  of  man,”  fays  God  to  the  prophet,  “ take  up  a lamentation  for  Tyrus,  and  fay 
“ unto  Tyrus,  O thou  that  art  Situate  at  the  entry  of  the  fea,  which  art  a merchant  of  the  people 
“ for  many  ides,  Thus  faith  the  Lord  God,  O Tyrus,  thou  had  faid,  I am  of  perfeft  beauty, 

“ thy  borders  are  in  the  midd  of  the  feas,  thy  builders  have  perfefted  thy  beauty ; — fine  linen 
“ with  broidered  work  from  Egypt,  was  that  which  thou  f[ ireadcf  forth  to  be  thy  fail ; blue  and 
“ purple  from  the  ides  of  Elifha,  was  that  which  covered  thee ; the  inhabitants  of  Zidon  and 
“ Arvad  were  thy  mariners;  thy  wife  men,  O Tyrus,  that  were  in  thee,  were  thy  pilots ; — all 
“ the  fufs  of  the  fea,  with  theit  mariners , were  in  thee  to  occupy  thy  merchandize  ; — Tarfiifi ,”  Cadiz, 
as  I Shall  foon  fhow,  “ was  thy  merchant,  by  reafon  of  the  multitude  of  all  kind  of  riches ; with 
“ diver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  they  traded  in  thy  fairs.”  The  metal  had  then  been  long 
known  to  the  world.  We  bnd  it  fpecided  among  the  metals  of  the  ead,  in  the  days  of  Ifaiah,  or 
more  than  700  years  before  the  Chridian  aera  , God  then  fpeaking  of  it  as  the  cudomary  alloy  of 
finer  metals,  in  figuratively  promidng  the  Jews  to  free  them  from  their  corruptions  bv  his  kind 
punifhments,  and  fo  faying,  “ I will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and  purely  purge  away  thy  drofs, 

“ and 

* Scilly  ICles,  72,  73. 

+ See  a note  concerning  Juftin,  foon.  J Camden,  136. 

§ Pliny  xxxiv.  16.  “ Plumbum  candidum,  a Graecis  appellatum  CaSIteron,— nunc  ccrtum  eft  in  Lufitania  gigni  et  in 

« GalliciL”  (I  Ezekiel  xxvii.  c,  4,  7,  9,  12. 
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“ and  take  away  all  thy  tin.”*  But  the  metal  was  familiar  to  Greece,  more  than  four  centuries 
before ; Homer  maintaining  it  as  one  of  the  metals  ufed  in  the  competition  of  Achilles’  lhield.f 
Yet  the  firft  mention  of  tin  in  the  human  hiftory  is  ftill  earlier,  even  fourteen  centuries  and  a half 
before  our  sera;  Mofes  himfelf  thus  noting  it  as  one  of  the  metals  then  familiar  among  the  Jews, 
“ the  gold  and  the  filver,  the  brafs,  the  iron,  the  tin,  and  the  lead.”!  Thefe  notices  are  cer- 
tainly anteriour  in  fome  of  them,  if  not  in  all,  to  the  exportation  of  tin  from  Sylley ; and  the 
world  mail  therefore  have  been  then  fupplied  with  the  metal,  through  the  traders  of  Carthage, 
from  the  mines  of  Portugal  or  Spain.  Eager,  probably,  to  rival  their  brethren  in  a commerce, 
that  furnifhed  all  the  woild  with  the  metal  from  a few  mines,  the  Cadiz'ans  very  fortunately  dis- 
covered the  ifles  of  Sylley,  all  replenifhed  with  tin.  This  was  as  beneficial  a difeovery  to  fuch  a 
maritime  and  commercial  commonwealth,  as  the  difeovery  of  the  Weft-Indies  has  fince  been  to 
the  monarchy  of  Spain ; and,  what  is  very  furprizing,  centered  equally  with  that  in  the  port  of 
Cadiz.  They  therefore  took  the  one  precaution,  which  the  weaknefs  of  their  marine,  as  calcu- 
lated only  for  trade,  and  the  habits  of  their  minds,  all  bent  like  the  Dutch  fince  upon  the  lucre 
of  it,  permitted  them  to  take.  They  brought  fuch  quantities  of  tin  into  the  market,  from,  fome 
diftant  ifles  in  the  Atlantick,  as  gained  thofe  files  among  the  Grecians  the  general  appellation  of 
the  Tin  Isles;  but  they  concealed  from  all  the  world  the  exad  pofition  of  the  files. § Pliny, 
plainly  reciting  fome  account  much  older  than  himfelf,  in  a curious  but  unnoticed  paflage,  ob- 
ferves  “ the  tin  was  called  Caftlteron  by  the  Greeks,  and  fabuloufly  narrated  to  be  fought  in 
“ filands  of  the  Atlantick  fea,  and  to  be  brought  to  the  feekers  in  .wicker  boats,  fowed  round  with 

leather. ”||  We  thus  catch  the  very  idea  that  wras  firft  floating  in  writings,  concerning  the  vifit3 
of  the  Cadizians  to  Sylley,  and  concerning  the  conveyance  of  the  tin  from  the  fhores  to  the  fhips, 
in  boats  of  the  Britifh  fabrick.  All  this  was  "believed  to  be  fabulous  at  the  time,  becaufe  of  the 
ftrangenefs  of  it.  But  the  ifles  were  known  to  be  in  the  Atlantick.  Yret  where  in  the  Atlantick, 
was  not  known  This  ocean,  now7  the  great  medium  of  paflage  betwixt  Europe,  India,  and  Ame- 
rica ; now,  therefore,  the  moft  frequented  fea  in  the  whole  globe,  was  then  a blank,  a vacuum, 
a defert  generally  to  the  whole.  Nor  was  concealment  all  the  means  ufed  by  this  Dutch  kind  of 
republican  merchants,  for  keeping  to  themfelves  the  whole  trade  in  Britifh  tin.  More  effe&ually 
to  preclude  all  rivals  in  it,  with  a truly  Dutch  fpirit  they  falfified  geography,  itfelf ; by  giving  fuch 
lying  accounts  of  their  pofition,  as  impofed  upon  the  world  for  three  or  four  ages.  Even  to  the 
days  of  Pliny,  the  ifles  were  believed  to  “ lie  oppofite  to  the  coaft  of  Ccltiberia”  or  Spain. 

But  the  Greeks  of  Marfeilles,  with  all  that  fire  of  aftivity  which  they  had  derived  from  their 
anceftors,  and  with  all  that  fondnefs  for  maritime  enterprizes  which  had  carried  them  from  Phocea 

G into 

*"  Ifaiah  i.  25. 

f Pliny  xxxix.  16.  “ Album  habuit  autontatem  et  Iliads  temporibus,  tefte  Homero;  Caffiteron  ab  ilia di£tum."  So  in 
Iliad  xviii.  the  metals  of  Achilles’  amiour  are  fpecified  thus, 

ya.'hx.ov  X/  tv  7 ivpi  jSaXAsv  xocarflipov  te,  x.  1.  X. 

And  Achilles’  boots  are  thus  laid  to  have  been  made, 
xn xocacriicpoio. 

I Numbers  xxxi.  22. 

§ Strabo  265.  Upoiepov  pt.cv  s»,  <po<v;xir  [/.ovoi  rw  tfAircpiuv  raoirsv  ex  txv  [a\ipvt,  xpvvloflss,  Sic.  8rc. 

||  Pliny  xxxiv.  16.  “A  Graecis  appellatum  Caffiteron,  fabulofeque  narratum  in  infulis  Atlantici  maris  peti,  ... 

** navigiis  circumfutis  corio  advehi.” 

K Ibid.  iv.  22.  “ Ex  adverfo  Celtiberi*  completes  funt  infulse,  Cafiiteridcs  diftee  Graecis  a fertilitate  plumbi.” 
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into  Gaul  before,  refolved  to  explore  the  Atlantick'themfelves  for  thefe  iflands  of  wealth.  They 
accordingly  fent  a navigator,  who  has  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  the  aft,  PYtheas  Massi- 
liensis.  Yet,  with  the  wonder  ofignorance  in  reciting  his  difcoveries,  he  faw  a vaft  prodigy  (he 
lays)  in  the  enormous  tides  of  our  ocean  ; the  water  riling  no  lefs  than  eighty  cubits  upon  the 
land.*  But  he  ranged  up  to  the  very  north  of  our  ifland,  as  there  he  beheld  another  prodigy,  and 
heard  of  a third  “ at  Thule,  the  moll  northern  of  the  Britjh  illes,”  he  adds,  “ where  was  neither 
“ land,  nor  fea,  nor  air  by  itfelf,  but  a fomething  compofed  of  all,  like  the  lungs  of  the  fea  ; in 
“ which  he  fays  the  land  and  the  fea,  and  all  things,  are  fufpended  on  high ; and  this  afts  as  the 
“ bond  of  the  univerfe,  not  acceffible  either  by  land  or  by  fea:  of  all  which  he”  ingenuoufly 
owns  “ he  faw  nothing  himfelf except  the  likenefs  of  lungs,  and”  merely  “ relates  the  reft  from 
“ information. ”f  He  had  opened  a communication  with  the  natives,  he  had  converfed  with 
them  by  a Gallic  interpreter  afluredly,  but  had  groflly  miftaken  their  information.  He  himfelf, 
indeed,  faw  only  fucha  thick  fea-fog,  as  has  been  frequently  miftaken  for  land  by  our  own  mari- 
ners-, as  would  thus  be  neither  land  nor  fea,  nor  air,  yet  fomething  compofed  of  all.  And  in 
this,  as  the  natives  (we  may  be  fure)  really  reported  to  him,  the  land  and  the  fea  and  all  things 
appeared  fufpended  on  high,  all  nature  fwimming  in  the  fog  as  it  moved  flowly  along  the  fhore. 
He  thus  pufhed  as  far  (can  we  conceive  it  poflible  for  navigation  then?)  as  the  ninetieth  de- 
gree of  latitude,  or  the  very  north  pole  itfelf ; becaufe  he  wrote  in  the  journal  of  his  voyage,  that 
at  Thule,  “ fix  days  fail  beyond  Britain,  the  days  continued  for  six  months  together.”^  But 
from  his  mention  of  the  ifie  as  a Britifh  one,  as  only  fix  days  fail  to  the  north  of  Britain,  and 
from  the  phvfical  impoflibility  of  his  wintering  at  the  pole,  to  know  perfonally  the  length  of  a 
day  for  fix  months ; we  may  be  fure  he  went  only  as  far  as  the  Orkney  Ifles,  the  only  ifles  on  the 
north  afcribable  to  Britain,  there  experienced  a day  of  eighteen  hours  and  a half,  fo  went  no  far- 
ther towards  the  pole  than  the  fixtieth  degree,  and  related  all  the  reft  from  information  received 
there. § Yet  in  this  amazing  voyage  of  difeovery,  which  feems  to  have  rivalled  all  that  even  the 
prefent  reign  has  produced,  commerce  then  running  an  equal  race  of  glory  with  philofophy  nowr, 
and  Pytheas  ranking  in  naval  aftion  almoft  with  a Cooke  himfelf;  he  certainly  difeovered  what 
muft  have  been  as  certainly  the  firft  objeft  of  his  expedition,  the  Sylley  Ifles,  though  he  difeo- 
vered not  what  perhaps,  from  the  extent  of  his  navigation,  was  equally  an  objeft,  new  Iflands  of 
Tin.  That  he  reached  the  former,  is  plain  from  what  Timaeus,  the  Greek  hiftorian  of  Sicily, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  300  before  Chrift,  and  what  he  could  declare  only  from  this  the  only 
great  voyager  of  the  Greeks  in  our  feas ; is  reported  by  Pliny  to  declare,  that  “ the  ifland  Miftis,” 
the  ifland  Silura  called  Miftis,  I apprehend,  before  it  was  reduced  by  the  Silures,  and  took  their 
name,  j|  “ is  diftant  from  Britain  weftward  by  a navigation  of  fix  days,”  that  “ tin  grows  in 

“ it,” 

* Ibid.  ii.  97.  “ O&ogenis  cubitis  fupra  Britanniam  intumefeere  aeftus,  Pythias  Maflilienfis  author 

f Strabo  15.  J Pliny  ii.  75. 

§ Borlafe  in  Ant.  of  Cornwall,  33  edit.  2,  fays:  Pytheas,  “ failed  fo  far  north,  that  he  faw  the  fun  difappear,  only  for  a 
**  moment  of  time,  and  immediately  to  rife  again  ; which  muft  be  as  far  as  68  degrees  of  north  latitude,”  rather  66,  31.  But 
for  the  affertion  itfelf  there  is  no  authority.  Pliny’s  is  direftly  againft  it. 

||  Camden  837.  “ Adjacentem  habet5r7(y  infulam  exiguam  in  littore  Silurum,  quorum  nominis  plujquam  umbram  retinere 
“ videtur,  ut  oppidulume  regione  in  agro  Glamorgan.”  But  Miftis  is  from  the  fame  root  in  the  Br-tifh  language,  that  fTeftis 
or  the  Iflc  of  Wight  is.  We  know  this  to  be  the  ifle  which  “ vocatur  With,  quam  Britones  infulam  Gueid  vel  Guilh  (vocant), 
“ quod  Latine  Divortium  dici  poteft.”  (Nennius  c.  ii.)  Yet  the  root  is  no  longer  found  in  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Britifh 

language ; 
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“ it,”  and  that  “ the  Britons  navigate  to  it  in  wicker  boats  fewed  round  with  leather.”*  Midis 
is  thus  defcribed  in  the  very  lame  terms  with  which  we  have  juft  feen  Silura  and  its  illes  defcribcd 
before  ;•  the  tin  then  being  “ narrated  to  be  fought  in  illands  of  the  Atlantick  fea,  and  to  be 
“ brought  to  the  feekers  in  wicker  boats  fewed,  round  with  leather .”  And  from  this  voyage  it  is, 
that  Britain  became  what  Pliny  expreflly  avers  it  was,  what  however  the  induftry  of  learning  has 
toiled  in  vain  to  difcover  whence  or  how  it  was,  “ celebrated  in  the  monuments  of  the  Greeks. ”J 
The  Greeks  of  Marfeiiles  now  vifited  the  Sylley  Illes,  equally  with  the  Phenicians  of  Cadiz ; and 
equally  exported  its  tin.  Polidonius,  who  appears  to  have  been  cotemporary  withPompey,  and  to 
have  been  vifited  as  a famous  orator  by  Pompey,  when  the  latter  was  engaged  upon  the  piratical 
war ; in  a paftage  that  lirft  notices,  and  furprizingly  for  a writer  fo  early  notices,  the  Britifh  pofi- 
tion  of  Sylley,  fays,  “ tin  is  generated  in  the  illes  the  Caffiterides,  and  is  carried  from  the  Britifh 
“ iflcs  to  Ma  rseilles.”§  But  we  even  know  the  very  name  of  the  lirft  merchant  of  Marfeiiles, 
that  exported  a cargo  of  tin  from'  Sylley  ; Midacritus.||  Thefe  illes  received  their  general  and 
charafteriftic  name  of  Caffiterides , from  the  Greeks  alone.  By  this  name  were  they  known  to 
Herodotus  himfelf,  about  four  centuries  and  a half  before  Chrift  ; and  probably  at  a period  juft 
pofteriour  to  the  very  voyage  of  Pytheas.f  By  this  name  did  they  continue  to  be  known,  through 
all  the  fucceeding  ages  of  antiquity.  The  Greeks,,  impofed  their  Greek  name  upon  the  illes,  when 
their  predecehors  and  cotemporaries  the  Phenicians  impofed  none ; becaufe  the  Greeks  gratified 
their  national  vanity  in  impofing  them,  and  could  perpetuate  the  gratification  by  their  writings. 
They  thus  appear  alfo  to  have  done,  what  the  Phenicians  appear  not  to  have  attempted  ; to  have 
not  only  profecuted  their  voyages  of  commerce  to  the  illes,  but  to  have  taken  their  ftations  at 
them,  to  have  thence  directed  their  voyages  of  difcovery  along  the  main  land  of  Britain,  and  to 
have  marked  their  courfes  by  impofing  their  names  as  they  failed  along.  This  is  a circumftance 
utterly  unnoticed  hitherto,  yet  very  obvious  in  itfelf.^f 

G 2 As 

language  ; though  the  very  name  of  Pitt  is  certainly  derived  from  it,  (Hift.  of  Man.  i.  ii.  2,)  and  with  a variation  fimilar  to 
that  of  Midis.  Pryce  alone,  giving  a word  in  his  etymons  at  the  end,  that  he  gives  not  in  the  body  of  his  work,  lays  thus  : 
“ Pen  With  the  head  of  the  breach  or  feparation.”  “ Thefe  iflands,”  fays  Mr.  Troutbeck,  189,  “ were  ft rft  difcovered  by 
“ Hamilco,  a Carthaginian,  belonging  to  the  Silures,  a Phoenician  colony  in  Spain.”  Can  woids  be  more  comprehenfive  of 
folly  1 

* Pliny  iv.  16.  “ Timaeus  hiftoricus  a Britannia  introrfus  fex  dierum  navigatione  abefie  dicit  infulam  Miflim,  in  qua 

“ candidum  plumbum  provenia,”  &c.  &c. 

J Ibid.  ibid.  “ Britannia  infula,  clara  Graecis  monumentis.” 

§ Strabo  220.  Kocflflepov — yena,&Qou— ev  Totis  Karlflegiai  rri<J0is,t  xoci  ex,  rui  Bgeflxvixitni  Se  eis  Triv  M ecraxhixs  xo/ju 
^eaOxi.  See  752,  753,  for  Pompey. 

11  Pliny  vii.  56.  “ Plumbum  ex  Caffiteride  InfulS,”  as  one  ifie  principally,  “ primus  apportavit  Midacritus."  This'name 

however,  fo  plainly  Grascian,  as  being  MiXar  Kpll-ns,  is  violently  diftorted  by  Stukeley  after  Bochart  into  Melrartus,  to  make 
it  a Phenician  name,  Stukeley  yet  acknowledging  him  as  “ the  firft  bringing  tin  into  Greece  from  the  Calfiterid  Iflands.” 
(Stonehenge  55.)  He  certainly  meant  Gades  for  Greece ; or  why  by  force  does  he  give  the  name  a Phenician  caft  of  counte- 
nance ? And  the  very  force  is  conviftion  enough,  againft  the  ufer  of  it.  No  word,  no  name  peculiarly,  fhould  be  altered  in 
an  antient  manufcript,  without  a neceffity  for  the  alteration.  And  to  alter  this  into  Melcartus,  is  to  new-form  the  hiftory  in 
the  mere  impotence  of  fervility  to  an  hypothefis. 

+ 0 vie  watts  oi$x  Kacro-tlegiSxs  e | w*  o xxaallepos  (pol\oc.  “ Neither  do  I know  any  thing  of  the  illes  the  Caffite- 
“ rides,  being  thofe  from  which  the  Caffiteros”  or  tin  “ comes  to  us.”  This  Greek  name  of  the  illes  muft  have  been  given 
by  the  firft  Gtaecian  that  vifited  them,  Pytheas  j his  voyage  therefore  was  prior  to  the  hiftory,  and  only  juft  prior,  I appre- 
hend, about  a century  and  a half  after  the  firft  voyages  of  the  Phenicians  from  Cadiz  to  Sylley. 

*[  Dr.  Borlafe  in  Ant.  of  Cornwall  28,  objefts  to  Bochart  concerning  the  Phenician  navigators,  that  “ if  the  Phenicians 
41  had  been  near  the  Straits  Mouth  about  800  years  before  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Nechao,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Jofhua,  it  is  nut 
“ likely — fuch  enterprizing  failors  fhould  make  that  their  ne  plus  ultra,  for  Jo  many  ages yet  in  p,  33  avers  himfelf  con- 
cerning 
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As  they  advanced  from-  the  Sylley  Ifies  to  pafs  up  the  Britifh  Channel,  they  took  their  depar- 
ture from  the  Bolerium  Promontorium,  our  Land’s  End;  but  gave  it  an  additional  appellation  of 
their  own  ; Ptolemy,  a Greek  like  themfelves,  noting  exprefily  “ Anti-Vest.eum  Promontorv, 
“ which  is  alio  Bolerium.”*  But  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  fuch  a name  ? The  ufages  of  the 
Greeks  in  impoling  names,  ferve  fufficientlv  to  explain  the  meaning.  We  have  thus  their  Rhium 
and  Anti- Rhium  in  antient  Greece,  their  Bacchium  and  Anti-Bacchium  in  the  Arabian  Gulph, 
their  Barrium  arid  Anti-Barrium  in  the  Adriatick,  from  the  oppofition  of  the  one  to  the  other.! 
We  have  alfo  from  thefe  general  denominators  of  half  the  globe,  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  and 
(to  come  nearer  home)  Antipolis  or  Antibes,  fo  named  by  thefe  very  merchants  of  Marfeilles, 
as  ftanding  oppofite  to  their  previoufly  founded  Nica?a  or  Nice,  but,  to  come  ftill  clofer  to  the 
cafe  of  our  Anti-Veftaeum,  a point  on  the  continent  of  Phenicia  itfelf  denominated  Antaradus, 
from  its  pofition  over  againfl:  Aradus,  an  ifie.  We  thus  fee  the  name  of  Anti-Veflaeum  derived, 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  ifles  which  it  confronted ; Veji,  like  the  north  and  fouth  Fiji  of  the 
Hebrides.  And  we  thus  catch  by  refle&ion  the  original  appellation,  of  another  of  the  ten  Cafii- 
terides.  The  Greeks  then  moved  along  the  fouthern  fhore  of  Britain,  to  that  grand  prominence 
in  it,  from  or  at  which  our  own  veffels  take  their  departure,  or  mark  their  return,  the  Lizard 
Point;  and  called  it  as  Ptolemy  calls  it  from  them,  “ the  Damnonian  which  is  alfo  the  Ocrinum 
“ Promontory.”^  The  latter  was  the  antient  name,  being  the  name  equally  of  a long  ridge  of 
hills  that  runs  from  Bridgwater  Bay  to  the  Point, ||  and  being  the  Welfh  Ochr,  the  edged  rim  of 
any  thing,  Ochros  or  Ochren  edged  ;^[  thefe  hills,  with  this  terminating  prominence  of  them,  be- 
ing fo  called  as  the  hills  between  Yorkfhire  and  Lancalhire,  are  named  Blackftone  Edge,  fonre 
hills  in  Chefhire  are  entitled  Alderley  Edge,  or  fome  in  Warwickshire  are  denominated  Edge-hill. *+ 
The  Greeks  afterwards  advanced  to  that  promontory  near  Plymouth,  which  we  now  denominate 
from  a fanciful  yet  new  imaginary  afiimilation  of  the  land  to  an  animal,  the  Ramhead  in  the 
parifh  of  Rame\  and,  as  to  our  agreeable  furprize  we  find,  in  fo  a fir  mi  I at  ing  or  fo  denominating, 
we  are  only  echoing  the  voice  of  the  very  Greeks,  who  called  it  as  they  called  a point  in  the 

Euxine, 

cerning  the  Greeks,  navigators  as  enterprizing,  that  ,(  about  thefe  Straits  they  fuck  and  fettled  for  fome  ages.”  The  doftcr 
then  fixes  the  Phenician  difcovery  of  thefe  ifles  about  600  years  before  our  sera  (p.  27),  and  the  Grecian  about  325,  (p.  33). 
He  thus  overlooks  the  decifive  teftimony  of  Herodotus,  for  the  name  of  Cafiteridts  impofed  by  the  Greeks  upon  the  ifles,  and 
for  the  conveyance  of  Caffiteros,  or  Tin,  from  them  into  Greece,  even  as  early  as  “ Herodotus,  Who  lived  about  440  years 
“ before  our  Saviour,”  (p.  29).  The  dccifvenefs  of  this  teftimony,  however,  has  been  equally  overlooked  by  all ; in  confining 
the  trade  to  the  Phenicians,  when  the  Greek  denomination  of  the  ifles  extends  it  equally  to  the  Greeks. 

* Ptolemy  ii.  3.  Avliutstxiov  tzxpov  ro  xasi  B oXegioii.  Camden  136,  who  doubted  whether  the  name  was  Greek,  becaufe 
tie  could  find  no  correfpondent  name,  applied  to  the  Britifh  language  for  an  explanation,  but  was  equally  at  a lofs  there; 
“ cum  nihil  (ale  invenerim,  ad  Biitannicam  linguam  me  retuli,  nec  tamen  hie  me  expedire  pofium.”  1 feel  a friendly  con- 
cern at  feeing  fuch  a man  fo  puzzled. 

J Camden  136.  Yet  Mr.  Gough  in  i.  3,  comes  with  his  “ f.  Avhtstaxeiiov,  fee  Vefci,  Vefca  in  OFtelius,  Bifcaian.”  Half 
the  aftual  ufe  of  learning  is,  to  puzzle  a plain  fubjett. 

§ Ptolemy  ii.  3.  A a/xvoyiov  To  x.xi  Oxfivov  *x/>oy. 

||  Richard  20.  “A  fluminis  Uxellae  finibus  continuum  procurrit  montium  jugum,  cui  nomen  Ocrinum  ; extremumque 
“ ejus  ad  promuntorium  ejufdem  nominis  extenditur." 

In  the.  Welfh,  Awch  is  the  edge  of  a weapon,  Hogi  to  make  a (harp  edge,  and  Ochri  the  fame.  I note  thefe,  becaufe 
Richards  puts  a query  upon  the  meaning  of  Ochren.  Analogy,  that  beft  guide  in  languages,  fhows  determinately  what  it 
means. 

Some  doubt  may  be  raifed,  whether  Tol  Pedn  Penwilh  he  not  the  Ocrinum  orDamnonium  promontoiium,  rather  than 
the  Lizard  ; as  Ptolemy  fixes  the  fouth-weftern  angle  of  the  ifland  at  it.  But  Richard’s  map  fettles  the  doubt  at  oner,  placing 
the  promontory  where  it  had  always  been  placed,  at  the  Lizard. 
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Fuxine,  Kpm  MeWov,  or  the  Ram’s  Front.* * * §  But  the  Greeks  flill  advanced  up  the  Britifh  Chan- 
nel, and  even  denominated  the  Start  Point  in  Devonfhire  the  Helenum  Promontori um,  or 
Graecian  Cape  ;f  no  longer  contenting  themfelves  with  giving  Greek  appellations  to  our  fhores, 
but  fixing  upon  them  the  very  name  of  Greece,  and  fo  fixing  apparently  upon  this  as  the  boun- 
dary of  their  range  along  fhore  to  the  eaft.  Thus  given,  the  name  {hows  this  expedition  of 
Greeks  along  our  fhore,  to  be  not  what  I have  felt  inclined,  as  I proceeded,  to  confider  it,  as  the 
very  voyage  of  Pytheas  himfelf  into  the  German  ocean  and  the  North  Sea ; but  the  courfe  of  fome 
Greek  merchants,  exploring  our  coaft  from  Sylley,  and  denominating  points  in  it  as  if  thefe  had 
never  been  denominated  before.  We  find  no  Greek  afi/icllations  to  the  eafi  of  this.  But,  what  is 
very  extraordinary,  we  can  trace  the  fame  fignatures  of  their  coafting  from  Sylley,  in  the  Irijh  as 
well  as  the  Britifh  Channel.  Immediately  before  the  mention  of  Anti  Veftaeum,  Ptolemy  notices 
what  the  Greeks  had  entitled  H p«.v.\vns  ompov,  or  the  Promontory  of  Hercules,  that  hero  of  Greece 
for  peregrinations  as  wonderful  as  his  deeds ; and  what  proves  the  familiarity  of  thefe  Greek  names 
among  the  very  natives  themfelves,  a familiarity  which  could  be  introduced  only  by  the  Romans, 
we  ftill  preferve  the  Greek  title  in  our  Englifh  of  Hert-land  Point. % The  ifle  of  Lundy  near  it, 
fo  inconfiderable  even  now  as  to  have  only  one  family  upon  it,  was  then  important  enough  from 
its  cliff’s  rif  ng  up  near  eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  from  its  own  projection  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  into  the  fea,  to  have  alfo  a fpecifick  appellation  from  the  Greeks,  to  have  one  cor- 
refpondent  with  the  other,  and  to  have  the  dignified  title  of  Heraclea  or  Insula  Herculea,§ 
the  Ille  of  Hercules.  But  we  crown  all  with  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  ereCted  upon  Hert- 
land  Point ; ||  the  evidently  intended  fignature  of  the  limits  of  this  coafting  navigation  to  the  north, 
as  the  Grecian  Cape  was  to  the  eaft.  Thus  we  aClually  find  “ altars  erefted  for  the  limits  of  the 
“ Roman  empire,  and  Ulyfles  faid  after  his  {forms  on  the  fea,  to  have  fulfilled  his  vows  upon 
“ them,”  at  the  bordersmf  Caledonia.^"  From  all  we  may  fairly  .conclude,  that  though  “ the” 
written  “ monuments  of  the  Greeks,”  in  which  “ Britain  was  celebrated,”  have  not  reached  us  ; 
yet  we  have  enough  of  notices  remaining,  to  fee  how  it  was  celebrated,  by  feeing  the  coafting  na- 
vigation of  the  Greeks  from  Sylley  in  the  Irifh  as  well  as  Britifh  Channel,  by  marking  the  courfe 
of  their  progrefs  along  our  Ihores  to  the  north  as  well  as  the  eaft,  and  by  obferving  them  to  define 
the  extent  of  their  progrefs  with  either  fignificant  names,  or  fignificant  eredions.  But  at  the  clofe 
it  is  amufing  to  obferve,  that  thefe  navigators  of  antient  times  failed  along  our  ftiores,  and  gave 
appellations  to  our  promontories,  with  the  fame  curiofity  of  mind,  with  the  fame  adventuroufnefs 
of  fpirit,  with  the  fame  unconfcioufnefs  of  our  future  confequence  as  a nation ; with  which  we 

ourfelves 

* Richard,  p.  21.  “ Promuntoria — Ocrinum  et  K gin  /aeIujtfov . So  Mela  ii.  l.  for  the  Euxine. 

+ Richard’s  Map  “ Helenum  prom.”  and  p.  20,  21.  “ tria  promuntoria,  Helenis  fcilicet,  Ocrinum,”  &c.  Camden  had 
caught  fome  rumours  of  this  name,  but  fome  that  made  him  affix  it  to  the  Land’s  Erid.  “ Ouodfi  Helenum  hoc  promonto- 
“ rium  appellatum  fuerit,”  he  writes  in  136,  “ ut  Volaterranus  et  recentiores  habent,  non  ab  Heleno  Priami  filio,  fed  a Pen 

Elm  profluxit,  quod  cubitum  Britannis  fonat,  ut  diicon  Graecis.”  How  ingenious,  how  judicious,  yet  how  wrong! 

J Ptolemy  ii.  3,  and  Richard’s  Map  “ Herculis  Prom.” 

§ Richard’s  Map,  and  p.  20,  “ non  procul  hinc  Ini'ula  Hercules.” 

||  Richard  20.  “ Vifuntur  hie,  antiquis  fie  dl£l®,  Herculis  Column®.” 

U Richard’s  Map,  “ Arae  finium  Imp.  Rom.”  and  p.  32.  “ Estru&as  ibi  pro  limipbus  Imperii  Romani  fuiffe  aras,  Ulyf- 
M femque  tempeftate  fluftibufque  ja&atum  heic  vota  perfolviffe.” 
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ourfelves  have  been  recently  exploring  the  coafts  of  New  Zealand  or  New  Holland,  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere.* 

The  merchants  of  Marfeilles  thus  became  fharers  with  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  in  the  treafures 
of  the  Syllev  Ifles.  But  their  intereft  equally  inftigated  them,  to  conceal  the  pofition  of  the  ifies 
from  all  the  reft  of  mankind.  Even  their  near  neighbours  and  firm  friends,  the  Romans  of  Nar- 
bonne,  at  that  time  the  greateft  emporium  of  Gaul,  and  a diftinguifhed  colony  of  Romans, f 
were  not  admitted  into  a fhare  of  the  gainful  traffick.  In  commercial  tranfa&ions  of  fuch  a na- 
ture, arrefting  all  the  natural,  all  the  honeft  felfiftmefs  of  the  human  heart,  and  even  compelling 
patriotifm  itfelf  to  come  in  aid  of  felfiftmefs ; there  could  be  no  neighbourly  kindnefs  fhown,  and 
no  partiality  of  friendftiip  exerted.  Hence  the  illands  were  as  much  concealed  as  ever,  from  the 
reft  of  the  commercial  world.  The  Romans,  however,  made  a bold  effort  to  difcover  the  pofi- 
tion of  them,  by  fending  out  a veffel  to  hover  about  the  port  of  Cadiz,  to  wait  there  the  ftated 
outfet  of  the  regular  fhip  for  the  ifles,  to  attend  its  courfe,  and  move  as  it  moved  to  its  deftina- 
tion.  The  captain  of  the  Cadizian  veffel,  who  was  equally  the  pilot  and  the  proprietor  of  it,  ob- 
ferved  the  Roman  and  perceived  his  defign.  Then,  writh  a mixture  of  private  and  publick  felfifh- 
nefs,  he  formed  a plan  of  deceiving  him,  and  he  executed  it  completely,  at  the  rifque  of  his  life, 
and  with  the  lofs  of  his  property.  So  valuable  was  the  commerce  in  itfelf!  So  much  were  all 
the  paftions  of  all  the  people  engaged,  in  keeping  it  concealed  ! And  to  fuch  heights  of  gene- 
rofity  did  even  felfiftmefs  itfelf  exalt  the  fouls  of  fome  ! He  had  juft  left  the  harbour,  he  was  near 
the  coaft,  he  knew  it  well.  To  miflead  the  Roman,  by  carrying  him  off  into  the  Atlantick,  then 
doubling  upon  him  in  the  night,  and  efcaping  unfeen  to  the  ifles ; would  not  fatisfy  his  zeal  for 
this  endangered  monopoly  of  the  filver  metal.  He  refolved  to  baffle  the  prefent,  and  to  preclude 
a future  attack  upon  the  monopoly,  by  leading  the  Roman  into  a deftruftive  fnare.  He  accor- 
dingly fleered  for  a point  of  the  coaft,  where  he  knew  the  water  to  be  fhallow  and  the  bottom 
foft ; where  his  fhip  and  cargo  would  be  loft  indeed,  but  the  lives  of  the  crew  might  be  faved  ; 
and  where  the  purfuing  veffel  with  all  her  crew  would  be  fure  to  be  loft.  Both  the  fhips  were 
loft ; but  the  Cadizian  captain  got  to  land  with  his  men,  returned  to  Cadiz,  related  the  adventure, 
and  was  immediately  indemnified  for  his  Ioffes  out  of  the  publick  treafury.|  Romans  however 
were  not  then  inclined  to  defpair,  under  any  difappointment.  They  perfifted  in  their  efforts,  and 
attempted  (like  the  Maffllians)  to  explore  the  illands  by  themfelves.  They  made  many  efforts 
for  the  purpofe,  but  were  ftill  baffled  in  their  views.  The  falfified  pofition  of  thefe  ifles  might 
well  baffle  them.  They  would  feek  the  ifles  where  they  were  not  to  be  found,  on  the  north- 

weftern 

* Richard,  fo  very  ufcful  in  every  part  of  Britain,  in  this  has  fallen  into  two  grofs  errours.  Thus,  p.  20,  he  writes  in  the 
following  ft  rain  of  folly,  once  thought  to  be  meiely  Cornifh  ; “ cum  vero  defertas  propemodum  et  incultas  Britannite  partes 
.«  Romani  nunquam  falutaverint ; "minoris  omnino  momenti  urbes  eorum  fuifle  videntur,  et  hiftoricis  propterea  neglcfte.” 
In  faying  this,  however,  he  is  as  contradiftory  as  he  is  erroneous  ; he  having  the  inftant.  preceding  fpecified  two  towns, 
“ Mufidum,”  in  the  map  more  properly  Mujidunum,  “ et  Halangium  and  he  fpecifying  afterwards  thus,  “ urbes  ha- 
“ bebant— Volubam,  Ceniam,”  &c.  In  p.  20  alfo,  and  in  his  map,  he  fplits  one  promontory  into  two ; “ geographis  tamen 
“ memorantur  promuntoria  Bolerium  et  Anti-veftxum,”  and  “ Bolerium  prom.”  handing  for  one,  Cape  Cornwall  (I  fuppofe), 
but  “ Anti-veftaeum  prom.”  for  another,  the  Land’s  End  (I  prefume), 

T Diodorus  Siculus  i.  361.  Weffelingius. 

J Strabo  265.  Tuv  S.  P ufjcouioi  vavxXripuj  rm,  &c.  &c.  How  groffly  erroneous  then  is  Mr.  Troutbeck,  in  p.  igo, 
when  he  fays  “ the  Romans,  to  find  out  their  place  of  trade,  employed  fame  of  their  veftels  to  follow  a Carthaginian  of 
“ Phoenician  in  his  voyage  thither,  who  perceiving  thtpir  defign,  rather  than  put  into  Scilly,  ran  his  fhip  afhore  near  the 
Land’s  End!" 
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weftern  coaft  of  Spain.  And  our  Sylley  would  appear  to  them,  as  loft  in  clouds  and  enveloped  in 
fogs.  At  laft  their  perfeverance  wps  crowned  with  iuccefs.  Some  years  before  the  entry  of  Casfar 
into  Britain,  a merchant  of  the  name  of  Publius  Craffus,  who  deferves  almoft  equally  with  Py- 
theas  to  be  recorded  for  the  atftion,  made  his  way  fuccefsfully  to  thefe  objetfts  of  defire  and  doubt. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a knowing,  thinking,  judicious  man.  He  faw  their  mines  of  tin,  to  be 
very  fhallow.  He  beheld  the  owners  and  workers  of  them,  to  be  living  in  a peaceable  kind  of 
plenty  on  their  little  iflands,  and  never  venturing  to  fea  any  farther  than  Cornwall.  He  ufefuliy 
inftrufted  them  therefore,  to  fink  their  mines  deeper  in  the  earth ; and  boldly  advifed  them  to 
pufh  over  the  ocean  in  order  to  vifit  the  ports  of  the  continent.*  In  all  this  he  feems  to  have 
afted  a part  equally  difinterefted  and  dignified ; with  all  the  adventurous  turn  of  a merchant  then 
for  gain,  to  have  borne  in  his  breaft  the  foul  of  a Roman,  that  aftual  conqueror  of  half  the  globe, 
and  that  afpiring  fovereign  of  it  all.  But,  as  merchants  are  formed  for  gain  and  conquerors  for 
glory,  he  afted  afluredly  like  a merchant,  and  aimed  to  divert  the  golden  current  from  its  old 
channel  to  a new  one.  He  aimed  to  begin  the  exportation  of  tin  from  the  ifles  by  the  natives, 
the  tranfportation  of  it  to  the  neighbouring  fhores  of  France,  and  the  confequent  conveyance  of 
it  over  land  to  Narbonne.  He  would  thus  cut  off  the  envious  monopolifts  of  Cadiz,  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  it  ^ and  his  revenge  upon  them  for  their  monopoly,  would  be  complete.  Having 
fought  for  the  ifles  in  vain  about  Cape  Finifterre,  he  would  naturally  take  his  courfe  by  coafting 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  up  from  it  along  the  weftern  fhore  of  France  to  Ufhant,  and 
thence  to  the  Sylley  Ifles  in  fight.  He  muft  thus  have  confidered  Narbonne,  even  Spain  itfelf, 
to  be  too  diftant  for  fuch  a navigation  with  fuch  failors.  He  could  have  confidered  France  alone, 
the  weftern  fide  of  France,  and  the  north-weftern  extremity  of  it,  as  the  only  point  of  the  conti- 
nent aceeffible  to  them,  as  the  only  point  dividing  from  them  “ a fea”  juft  “ wider  than  the  fea 
“ betwixt  them  and  Britain.”f  The  mines  of  Sylley  at  the  time  were  merely  fuch,  as  are  de- 
nominated Kcffcns  in  Cornwall  at  prefent;  the  veins  of  metal  being  followed  only,  as  the  courfes 
of  ftone  are  at  prefent ; and  one  fuch  mine  appearing  large  in  one  of  the  ifles  at  prefent.  J But 
Craffus,  in  order  probably  to  draw  them  into  his  ifteditated  plan  of  diverting  the  commerce  to 
Narbonne,  fuggefted  to  them  the  mode  of  mining  that  was  pradlifed  on  the  continent,  taught 
them  to  fink  perpendicularly  into  the  earth,  and  fo  for  the  firji  time  introduced  among  us  the  for- 
mation of  fubterraneous  lodeworks.  Yet  thefe,  as  in  the  infancy  of  the  practice,  were  only  flight 
and  fhallow ; fome  ftill  appearing  in  one  of  the  ifles,  even  near  to  the  very  Koffen  above,  none 
more  than  four  fathoms  in  depth,  but  moft  only  fix  or  eight  feet  perpendicular. § So  ufefuliy  did 

Craffus 

* Strabo  265.  -f-  Ibid.  ibid. 

t Borlafe’s  Scilly,  45.  “ On  thefe  downs”  in  Trefcaw  “ we  faw  a large  opening  made  in  the  ground,  and  dug  about  the 
" depth  of  a common  ftone-quarry,  and  in  the  fame  fhape.  There  are  feveral  fuch  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Juft,  Cornwall,”  and 
there  is  one  near  Redruth,  “ where  they  are  called  Koffens,  and  fhew  that  the  more  antient  way  of  mining  was  to  fearch  for 
“ metals  in  the  fame  way,  as  we  at  prefent  raife  ftones  out  of  quarries,  which,  as  the  metals  bear  no  proportion  to  the  ftrata 
44  of  ftone  in  which  they  lie,  muft  have  been  very  tedious  and  expenfive.” 

§ Bmlafe’s  Scilly,  45.  “ A little  further”  than  the  Koffen  “ we  found  a row  of  fhallow  tin  pits,  none  appearing  to  be 

“ more  than  four  fathom  deep,  moft  of  them  no  deeper  than  what  the  tinners  call  Cojiean  (hafts,  which  are  only  fix  or  eight 
“ feet  perpendicular.”  Cofiean,  fays  Prycc  in  Mineralogia  Cornubienfis  319,  “ from  Cothas  to  find,  ftean  tin.”  This  is  too 
devious  for  admiffion.  The  word  is  Cos  Jlean  wood-tin,  as  we  have  Stean  Ctsofe,  or  Tin-wood,  in  St.  Agnes.  It  is  a term 
of  diftin&ion,  for  tin  raifed  from  fhallow  works.  So  Grain-tin  is  the  tin  of  ftream-works,  Mine-tin  that  of  fubterraneous 
works,  and  Cojtean,  ot  Wood-tin,  that  of  fuch  fubterraneous  works  as  were  the  Jirfl  to  be  fupported  l-y  timber,  the  prior  mines 
needing  no  timber. 
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CrafTus  advife,  and  fo  readily  did  the  iflanders  adopt  his  advice  ! The  hilTorian,  indeed,  fays  ex- 
pretfly,  that  the  iflanders  were  “ willing”  to  receive  the  information  of  CrafTus.*  They  readily 
received  it  in  fa£l,  we  fee  from  the  remains ; contrafled  as  thefe  ftrikingly  {land,  from  their  very 
vicinity  to  each  other.  And  the  advice  concerning  navigation  was  fo  amply  carried  into  execu- 
tion, that  the  very  iflanders  of  Sylley  are  celebrated  by  Feflus  Avienus  in  the  fourth  century,  for 
men  of  high  minds,  great  prudence,  as  merchants,  and  for  great  fkill  as  pilots,  in  fleering  their 
veflels  of  fkins  with  dexterity  through  the  vafl  ocean.  The  Greeks,  who  had  given  the  ifles  the 
name  of  Caffiterides  from  their  produce,  gave  them  alfo  the  title  of  Oefromenidcs  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  inhabitants.  Thefe,  fays  Strabo,  “ are  clad  in  black,  wearing  tunicks  down  to 
their  ancles,  girt  about  the  bread,  walking  with  dicks,  and  looking  like  the  tragick  furies ; they  live 
generally  “ likeNomades  upon  their  cattle,  having  metals  of  tin  and  lead.”J  This  defcription  is 
very  driking.  It  fhows  us  the  iflanders,  even  with  all  their  afpeft  of  “ Tragick  Furies.”  to  have 
been  much  more  refined  in  their  appearance  than  tire  other  Britons.  The  fkins  and  the  body- 
paintings  of  the  others  are  here  exchanged,  for  clothes  fabricated  of  wool,  and  dyed  a black  co- 
lour. The  oppofition  is  drongly  marked  by  this  circtimdance  alone.  But  the  iflanders  had  rifen- 
to  a dill  higher  degree  of  refinement.  They  wore  their  garments,  as  our  clergy  dill  wear  their 
eaffocks  and  gowns,  as  our  females  (thofe  condant  leaders  in  refinement  among  us)  equally  wear 
their  gowns  and  pettycoats,  all  flowing  down  to  their  ancles.  They  had  even  mounted  to  that 
luxury  of  refinement  in  our  own  fafhions,  of  walking  with  canes  in  their  hands,  and  of  wearing 
girdles  about  their  breads.  Thus  do  they  judify  what  Diodorus  has  averred  in  general  concerning 
the  Britons  about  the  Land’s  End,  but  what  he  certainly  meant  for  thefe  iflanders  alone ; that 
they  were  “ the  mod  civilized  of  all  the  Britons.§  Their  intercourfe  with  the  Phenicians  of 
Cadiz,  and  the  Greeks  of  Marfeilles,  had  produced  this  improvement  in  the  Britifh  afpe£l,  as 
from  them  they  mud  have  alfo  derived  by  barter  for  their  tin,  the  garments  and  the  girdles  which 
they  wore.  But  in  this  date  of  civilization,  fo  much  fuperior  to  that  of  their  countrymen,  yet  fo 
totally  unnoticed  by  modern  hidory,  how  could  they  be  aflimilated  at  all  to  the  Tragick  Furies? 
Only  from  this  cafual  combination  of  ideas,  I believe ; that  the  furies  upon  the  Grecian  dage 
were  attired  in  this  very  manner,  with  long  garments  of  black,  with  girdles  round  their  breads  to 
bind  up  the  garments,  and  with  dads  in  their  hands  to  fupport  their  perfons  ; jud  as  witches  are 
equipped  upon  our  own  dage,  with  broom-dicks,  and  clothes  that  have  once  been  black,  and 
hats  that  are  deeple-crowned.  The  iflanders,  fays  Strabo,  “ are  clad  in  black,  wearing  tunicks 
“ down  to  their  ancles,  girt  about  the  breads,  walking  with  dicks,  and”  fo  “ looking  like  the 
“ Tragick  Furies.”  From  this  look  the  Greeks  even  proceeded,  to  give  a new  name  to  the  iflands, 
and  to  call  them  the  Oestrominides,  or  the  Ifles  of  the  Fuiies. ||  Accordingly  Fedus  Avientis, 

totally. 

* Strabo  “265. 

t Ibid.  ibid.  AvBguiroi  \jl iKxyy\xmi,  o[Aoni  rois  rqxyois.  Inflead  of  rois  r^xyois,  “ like  goats other  copies  read 
Tens  Tf ay  iy.ou  s , and  the  old  Scholiaft  accordingly  gives  us  thefe  words  in  his  Latin  vcrfion,  “ Traeicis  qui  fimiles  Furiir.”  The 
juftnefs  of  this  reading,  though  the  other  has  been  adopted  by  the  beft  editors,  fo  much  is  excellence  at  times  oppofed  to  judi- 
cioufnefs!  is  fully  evinced  by  the  very  appellation  of  Oeftromenides  for  the  ifles.  Mr. Troutbeck  fays,  p.  J89,  from  this  paf- 
fage,  that  “ the  inhabitants  lived  by  cattlp,”  or  rather  “ upon  their  cattle,  like  the  Nomades,"  which  is  all  thatStraho  fays; 
yet,  as  he  adds  to  Strabo,  “ and  ftraggled  up  and  down  like  them,”  he  means  like  the  Nomades  whom  he  has  omitted  to 
mention,  “ without  any  fixed  abode  or  habitation.” 

§ Diodorus. 

II  Richard  21.  “ Ultra  braebium  in  oceano  fit*  funt  infulx  Syddilcs,  qua  etiam  Oeflrominides  et  Cafliterrides  vocabantur, 

*'  difta.”  The  new  name  is  derived  from 
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in  his  defcription  of  the  fea-coafts,  fpeaks  of  thefe  ifles  by  this  appellation ; and  fays  they  ufed  to 
be  vifited  for  traffick  not  only  by  the  men  of  Tartejfus , the  Cadiz  evidently  of  thefe  times  and 
the  Tarjhijh  of  fcripture,  but  by  thbfe  alfo  who  can  in  no  fenfe  be  faid  to  have  traded  with  the 
Sylley  Ifles,  except  as  the  immediate  anceftors  of  the  Cadizians,  the  men  of  Carthage. 

Tartefufque  in  terminos  Oejlrymnidum 
Negotiandi  mos  erat,  Carthaginis 
Etiam  colonis.* 

At  the  far-diftant  ifles,  Oejlrymnides 
Did  the  Tarteffians  ufe  to  have  a trade. 

The  very  colonijls  frovi  Carthage. 

The  authority  of  fuch  a writer  as  this,  confpires  with  the  analogy  of  hiflory ; to  beat  down  the 
teflimony  of  Juftin,  and  to  extinguifh  the  belief  of  modern  hiftorians,  concerning  the  equal  origin 
of  the  Cadizians  with  the  Carthaginians  immediately  from  Tyre.  Here  the  Cadizians  appear,  as 
all  their  hiflory  fhows  them  to  be,  Tyrians  fucceffively  tranfplanted  to  Carthage  and  to  Cadiz, 
even  “ the  very  colonifls  from  Carthage”  itfelf.J  And  thus  that  Tarteffus  or  Tarfhifh,  which 
has  been  long  floating  in  uncertainty  betwixt  Carthage  and  Cadiz,  is  here  fixed  firmly  for  ever 
at  the  laft.§  But  Feflus  tells  us  what  is  ftill  more  important  concerning  thefe  ifles,  and  fhows 
us  the  ready  ufe  made  of  CrafTus’s  advice  by  thefe  iflanders. 

In  quo  infulae  fefe  exerunt  Oejlrymnides 

Laxe  jacentes,  et  metallo  divltes 

Stanni  atque  plumbi  multa  vis  hie  gentis  eft. 

Superbus  animus,  efficax  folertia, 

Negotiandi  cura  jugis  omnibus ; 

Nullifque  cymbis  turbidum  late  fretum, 

Et  belluofi  gurgitem  oceani,  fecant; 

Non  hi  carinas  quippe  pinei  texere, 

Facere  remos  non  abiete,  ut  ufus  eft, 

Curvant  phafellos ; fed,  rei  admiraculum, 

Navigia  jundtis  femper  aptant  pellibus, 

Corioque  vaftum  faepe  percurrunt  falum.f 
There  raife  their  heads  the  ifles  Oejlrymnides , 

Lie  loofe  together,  and  in  metals  rich 
Of  tin  and  lead ; the  men  are  very  Jlrong, 

Proud  in  their  minds,  but  in  their  conduct  wife, 

H Their 

* Camden  857-  “ Noftri,”  Pliny  iv.  22,  “ Tarteffon  appellant,  Poeni  Gadir,”  &c.  &c, 

X Juftin  xliv.  5.  “Cum  Gaditani  a Tyro,  unde  et  Carthaginienfibus  origo  eft,  facta  He'rculis,— in  Hifpaniam  tranftu- 
“ lifl'ent,  urbem  que  ibi  condidifient,”  an  account  too  romantick  to  be  true  ! “ invidentibus  increments  novae  utbis  finitimis 
“ Hifpanise  populis,  ac  propterea  Gades  bello  lacefientibus,”  the  Tyrians  (we  expeft)  would  affift  their  infant  colony,  but 
no!  “ auxilium  confanguineis  Carthaginienfes  mifere.  Ibi,  felici  expeditione,  et  Gaditanos  ab  injuril  vindicaverunt,”  then 
“ left  them  as  Tyrians  and  Coufins,  we  anticipate,  but  no  ! confidered  them  as  colonifts,  “ et  majorem  partem  provinciae 
“ imperio  fuo  adjeceruni.” 

§ The  voyage  of  Coteus  to  Tarteffus,  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  coincides  with  this.  See  Herodotus  iv.  152. 

t Camden  857.  The  text  being  corrupt,  1 have  taken  the  various  readings  fuggefted  by  Nonnius  or  the  Parifian  editor,  to 
make  fenfe  and  grammar  of  it. 
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7 heir  fouls  are  ever  on  their  t raff  ok  bent ; 

Yet  with  no  boats  like  ours  do  they  attempt 
The  wide,  the  boifterous,  monfter-breeding  fed ; 

To  form  the  keel  of  pine,  as  others  do. 

Or  lhape  the  beech  for  oars,  is  not  the  way 
They  bend  their  fkiffs;  but,  wonderful  to  tell ! 

They  make  their  veffels  with  conjoined  lkins. 

And  range  in  leather  o’er  the  wide-fpread  waves. 

So  much  was  the  genius  of  thefe  iflanders  changed,  by  this  vifit  of  Craftus  to  them  ! So  very  dif- 
ferent were  they  now  become,  from  what  they  had  been!  From  a life  of  peace  and  plenty  on 
their  little  ifles,  knowing  nothing  of  the  world  about  them,  conlidering  the  kindred  ille  of  Britain 
as  a continent,  an  univerfe  to  them,  and  rich  in  a metal  for  which  they  had  no  ule,  from  their 
want  of  knowlege  in  the  qualities  of  the  ore,  and  in  the  modes  of  manufacturing  it;  they  were 
fuddenly  vifited'  by  fome  ftrangers  from  a region,  then  thrown  by  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
world  concerning  its  own  geography,  to  the  feeming  diftance  of  half  the  globe  from  them.  They 
were  amazed  undoubtedly  at  their  drefs,  fo  fuperior  to  what  they  made  for  themfelves  out  of  the 
fame  materials  with  their  very  boats;  at  their  perfons,  fo  ftrongly  attefting  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  country  to  the  fun ; and  at  their  ihips,  fo  ftrongly  built,  fo  largely  framed,  fo  plentifully 
provided  with  all  kinds  of  ftores.  Yet  they  would  be  more  amazed,  to  hear  of  the  vaft  diftance 
from  which  the  ftrangers  had  come,  to  find  they  had  a perfon  among  them,  a miner  afluredly 
from  Spain  or  Portugal,  whofe  eye  faftened  readily  upon  their  tin  ore,  whofe  hand  eagerly  picked 
it  up  from  their  brooks,  and  whofe  tongue  taught  them  to  colleCt  it  carefully  for  the  prefent,  to 
feparate  the  metal  from  its  adherences  by  water,  and  then  to  fufe  it  by  fire  into  ingots.  So  com- 
menced the  mining  for  tin  in  Britain  ! It  commenced  at  firft  at  the  fouth-weftern  angle,  in  one 
of  its  detached  ifles  there.  It  went  on  there,  till  the  iflanders  had  been  fucceftively  taught  by 
the  Carthaginians  of  Spain,  by  the  Greeks  of  Marfeilles,  or  by  the  Romans  of  Narbonne,  to  be- 
come expert  miners,  to  rife  even  into  bold  mariners,  and  in  their  fea  boats  of  fkins  to  explore 
that  very  continent,  from  which  they  had  been  now  vifited  by  three  different  nations  of  it.  Yet, 
what  is  perhaps  more  furprizing  than  all,  this  amufing,  this  inftru&ive  portion  of  our  Britifh  hif- 
tory,  has  never  been  called  out  into  notice  before  ; though  it  is  fo  neceffary  to  the  origin  of  all 
our  domeftick  manufactures,  and  of  all  our  foreign  commerce ; fo  neceffary  even  to  the  hiftory 
of  our  commerce  and  manufactures  afterward.* 

To 

* Dr.  Borlafe  has  totally  overlooked  thispaffage  in  his  Scilly  Ifles,  important  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  and  a£lually  cited  by  Camden 
for  him.  Dr.  Pryce,  in  his  Min.  Corn,  writes  thus  wildly,  for  want  of  knowing  the  evidence  above.  “ I hope  the  reader 
“ will  not  iudge  it  improbable,”  he  cries,  in  the  introduftion,  “ if  we  fuppofe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
“ after  the  flood,  were  well  acquainted  with  tin  in  its  richef  mineral  ftate  ; for  it  requires  no  uncommon  degree  of  intelle6lual 
“ examination  to  comprehend,  that,  in  the  earliejl  ages  from  that  grand  epocha,  our  richeft  Jhocle  and  ftream  tin  mull  have 
“ been  found”  and  fufed  and  fhipped  to  other  countries  ; fo  “ that  we  fupplied  all  the  markets  of  Europe  and  Afa  with  that 
“ commodity,  in  early  ages.”  So  eafy  is  it  to  fabricate  a fyftem,  when  we  know  not  the  faffs,  of  hiftory  ! “ From  hence 
“ we  would  infer,”  he  continues  to  fay,  in  p.  iii.  “ that  all  tin  produced  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  poft-diluvian  world, 
“ was  from  ftream  or fhode,”  the  latter  by  cutting  trenches  in  the  ground  in  order  to  difeover  veins  of  metal,  “ perhaps  many 
“ ages  before  deep  mining  was  at  all  known.”  He  overlooks  the  mode  of  mining  by  Koffens.  “ We  have  authority  to  fay 
“ from  Mr.  Carew  and  a M.  S.  of  Serjeant  Maynard  which  we  have  feen,  that  the  working  of  lodes  was  unknown  to  our  an- 
« ceftors  in  the  firjl  ten  centuries  after  the  Incarnation  ; fo  that  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  our  lode  or  mine  works  are  not 
7 oo  years  Jlanding .”  They  appear  above  to  have  begun  in  Sylley,  about  the  very  period  of  the  Incarnation  itfelf. 
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■ To  what  part  of  the  continent,  then,  did  the  iilanders  of  Sylley,  thofe  earlieft  navigators  and 
firft  merchants  of  Britain,  tranfport  their  tin  ? To  the  region  of  the  Veneti,  and  to  the  harbour 
of  Vannes  their  capital,  in  Bretagne.  We  know  the  fa<ft  from  the  fubfequent  hiftory.  We  are 
fure  that  the  iflanders  went  to  the  continent,  we  naturally  pitch  upon  the  neareft  part  of  France 
as  the  point  to  which  they  went,  and  we  adtually  behold  the  natives  of  this  point  trafficking  after- 
wards with  the  iflanders.  “ The  Veneti,”  as  Strabo  obferves  with  fome  little  deflection  from 
truth  in  the  reafon  affigned,  but  in  full  accordance  with  my  argument  as  to  the  fa£t  alledged, 
“ engaged  in  a naval  war  againft  Caffiar,  becaufe  they  wifhed  to  preclude  him  from  his  expedition 
“ into  Britain,  as  they  used  that  emporium.”*  “ The  Veneti,”  adds  Caffiar  during  this 
war,  “ have  very  many  fhips,  with  which  they  have  been  used  to  navigate  into 
“ Brit  ain. ”b  But,  as  he  afterwards  adds  concerning  the  Veneti,  “ they  fend  for  auxiliaries  out 
“ of  Britain,  which  lies  confronting  their  country. ”J  And,  as  he  finally  fubjoins 
with  a peculiar  reference  to  auxiliaries  fo  fought,  “ in  almofl  all  his  Gallick  wars  he  underftood 
“ auxiliary  troops  to  have  been  furnished  from  Britain. ”§  The  voyages  of  the  iflanders  to 
Vannes  were  not  frequent  enough  in  themfelves,  or  the  veflels  of  the  iflanders  were  not  roomy 
enough  for  ftowage,  or  the  navigation  acrofs  the  mouth  of  our  channel  was  not  fafe  enough  for 
them.  For  one  or  more,  or  all  of  thefe  reafons,  the  Gauls  of  Vannes,  having  once  acquired  an 
infight  into  the  traffick  from  the  accefs  of  the  iflanders  to  their  port,  foon  fuperfeded  the  necef- 
fity  for  this  by  repairing  themfelves  to  the  ifles.  Then  the  experience  of  the  Gauls  in  navigation, 
the  firmnefs  of  their  veflels,  the  expeditioufnefs  of  their  movements,  and  their  habits  of  com- 
merce, would  fpeedily,  without  a prohibitory  law,  throw  the  whole  trade  of  carrying,  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners  again.  In  both  thefe  modes  of  management,  however,  the  tin  would  cer- 
tainly form  a greater  article  of  commerce  than  ever,  be  exported  in  larger  quantities  from  the 
ifles,  and  be  lodged  almofl:  entirely  for  lale  in  the  warehoufes  at  Narbonne. 

But  the  current  of  commerce  is  perpetually  fluffing  its  channel.  Some  accident  intervenes  to 
obftrufl  its  courfe,  or  fome  opening  is  made  for  dividing  its  waters.  Accordingly  the  trade  for 
the  tin  of  the  ifles  took  a new  courfe  foon.  All  Gaul  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  commerce  to  Britain  could  be  profecuted  upon  a larger  feale.  It  now  became  a 
national  objeft,  involved  in  it  the  interefts  of  half  the  fouth  of  the  ifland,  and  was  carried  on  by 
a combination  of  powers  that  appears  gigantick  in  itfelf,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  infantine  weak- 
nefs  then  of  the  mercantile  mind  in  Britain.  Even  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  as  Strabo 
informs  us,  “ there  are  four  paflages  out  of  the  continent  to  the  ifle  familiarly  ufed,  from  the 
“ mouths  of  the  currents  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Seine,  of  the  Loire,  and  of  the  Garonne. ”||  The 
firft  “ courfe,  or  that  from  the  places  about  the  Rhine,”  as  Strabo  himfelf  explains  his  own 
meaning,  “ is  not  from  the  very  mouths”  of  the  Rhine,  “ but  from  thofe  neighbours  of  the  Me- 
“ napii  the  Morini,  with  whom  is  the  Iftium”  or  port  of  Witfand.^[  This  is  the  very  courfe 

which  was  taken  by  the  merchants  of  Gaul,  near  Witfand,  in  Caflar’s  time,  in  which  he  meant 

H 2 to 

* Strabo  297. 

f Csefar  De  Bell.  Gall.  iii.  8.  “ Naves  habent  Veneti  plurimas,  quibus  in  Britanniam  navigare  confueverant, 

+ Ibid.  9.  “ Auxilia  ex  Britannia,  quae  contra  eas  regiones  pofita  eft,  accerfunt.” 

§ Ibid.  iv.  20.  “ Omnibus  fere  Gallicis  bellis,  hoftibus  noftris  inde  fubminiftrata  auxilia  intelligebat.” 

Il  Strabo  305.  Ibid.  ibid. 
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to  move  for  Britain  himfelf,  and  concerning  which  he  interrogated  the  merchants  when  he  had 
convened  them.*  The  fecond  is  equally  dcfcribcd  by  Strabo  himfelf  thus  : “ the  Rhine  upwards 
“ may  be  navigated  a great  way,  by  large  vefiels,  thence  the  courfe  is  up  the  Arar  and  the  Dubis, 
“ but  there  comes  a portage  or  carrying-place  to  the  river  Seine  ; down  this  river  do  they  now  go 
“ to  the  ocean,  the  Lcxobii,  or  the  Calcti ; and  the  courfe  from  them  into  Britain  is  lefs  than  a 
“ day’s  fail.”f  This  commenced  evidently  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  ended  plainly  on  the 
oppofite  coaft  of  Hampfhire.  The  third  is  the  very  courfe  that  we  have  feen  the  blunders  of 
Sylley  firft,  and  the  Gauls  of  Vannes  afterward,  taking  from  the  ifles  to  the  continent ; but  on 
the  deftrutftion  probably  of  the  naval  power  of  thefe  primitive  Venetians  by  Caefar,  had  been  re- 
moved from  Vannes  to  Nantz,  from  the  metropolis  of  the  Veneti  to  the  capital  of  the  Monnetes, 
the  building-yard  of  Ccefar’s  gallies  for  their  deftruftion,  and  that  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire. | And  the  fourth  was  obvioufly  another  courfe  from  France  to  Sylley,  one  fet  up  to 
fhorten  the  carriage  of  the  Sylley  tin  from  Vannes,  or  from  Nantz  to  Narbonne,  by  tranfporting 
it  up  the  Garonne  to  Touloufe  probably,  and  then  conveying  it  by  a fliort  portage  to  Narbonne. 
So  very  important  did  the  tin-trade  of  Sylley  {till  continue.  It  leemingly  comprehended  one  full 
half  of  the  whole  trade  of  Britain.  But  it  feems  to  have  comprehended  ftill  more,  as  another  port 
of  pafiage  from  Gaul  into  Britain  had  equally  the  tin  for  its  commercial  obje£t.  This  is  the  fe- 
cond of  the  four,  fo  particularly  deferibed  by  Strabo  above,  as  extending  acrofs  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  France  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  the  outlet  of  the  Seine,  and  travelling  the  channel 
to  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Hampfhire.  It  terminated  on  this  fide  of  the  channel,  at  the  Ifle  of 
Wight ; as  we  find  from  a parallel  pafiage  in  another  hiftorian,  that  relates  to  the  fame  line  of 
commerce,  but  is  more  circumftantial  in  its  narrative,  and  unites  with  Strabo’s  to  complete  the 
curious  intelligence.  Even  while  the  tin  of  Sylley  was  tranlported  by  fea  direftly  to  the  Garonne 
and  the  Loire,  it  was  equally  tranfported,  and  in  more  than  an  equal  quantity,  I believe,  from 
Sylley,  by  fea,  into  Cornwall,  and  from  Cornwall  by  land  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  There  was  it 
{hipped  off  for  the  oppofite  coaft  of  France,  and  gangs  of  horfes  were  then  employed  in  conveying 
it  acrofs  the  continent.  Thefe  traverfed  the  country  from  the  channel  to  the  Mediterranean,  in 
thirty  days  generally  ; anddepofited  their  loads  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  They  were  there  put 
on  board  the  vefiels  which  waited  for  them,  and  carried  away  to  Marfeilles  or  Narbonne. § This 
is  a very  interefting  account  of  our  tin  trade,  and  avrefts  the  attention  of  every  hiftorical  mind 
ftrongly.  It  proves  the  tin  of  Sylley  to  have  been  the  grand  export  from  Britain,  and  the  mighty 
medium  by  which  the  commerce  of  Britain  was  chiefly  profecuted  then.  The  depofitory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone  was  the  city  of  Arles  afluredly,  which  then  lay  immediately  upon  the  margin 
of  the  Mediterranean,  though  it  is  now  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  it ; becaufe  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  been  retiring  for  ages  from  the  fouthern  fliore  of  France,  as  the  ocean  has  equally  been 
from  the  northern.  ||  But,  in  a few  years,  the  adtive  fpirit  of  the  merchants  at  Narbonne  and  Mar- 
feilles,  thofe  former  contenders  for  the  trade  being  now  the  purfuers  of  it  in  partnerfhip,  improved 

. even 

* De  Bell.  Gall.  iv.  20.  + Strabo  288.  } De  Bell.  Gall.  iii.  9. 

§ Diodorus  Siculus  i.  347  and  361.  Weffelingius. 

11  Wraxall’s  Tour,  121.  “ Freius,  which  is  fituated  between  Toulon  and  Antibes,  where  the  Emperour  Auguflus  laid  up 

“ his  gallies  after  the  battle  of  Afliurn,  is  now  become  an  inland  city.”  Aigues  Mortes  alfo,  another  port  once,  is  at  pre- 
“ lent  half  a league  from  the  fhore.”  122.  Agde  was  made  a port  by  Richelieu,  in  the  room  of  it;  but  before  167o  Agde 
was  rendered  almoft  ufelefs  as  a harbour.  Then  Colbert  built  Cette,  and  Cette  is  now  obftrucTed  greatly  by  fand. 
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even  upon  this  plan  of  proceeding,  and  adopted  what  Strabo  has  defcribed  to  us  before.  They 
fent  out  large  vefiels  immediately,  from  their  refpeflive  ports,  laden  with  proper  commodities  for 
the  Britifh  market.  Thefe  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  found  in  the  addrels  of  their 
crews  the  means  of  pufhing  up  that  very  rapid  current,  though  the  French  dare  not  attempt  to 
pufh  at  prefent,  as  far  as  Lyons.*  There  they  left  the  Rhone  for  the  Saone,  advanced  eafily  up 
this  gentle  river,  till  it  receives  the  Doux ; and  then  took  to  the  channel  of  the  laft,  though  this 
is  not  navigable  to  the  French  at  prefent. f When  thus  they  had  mounted  within  a few  miles 
from  the  fource  of  the  Seine,  they  un-fhipped  their  cargoes,  carried  them  over-land  to  the  cur- 
rent, and  fo  fell  down  with  it  to  the  ocean.  They  advanced  therefore  by  the  Rhone,  the  Saone, 
and  the  Doux,  as  high  as  Dole  or  Befancon,  both  of  them  the  towns  of  the  Romans,  yet  the  only 
towns  that  the  Romans  had  on  the  Doux  ; then  formed  a portage  of  fome  miles  to  Troyes,  I fup- 
pofe,  another  town  of  the  Romans;  there  embarked  upon  the  Seine,  to  glide  along  it  by  Melun, 
Paris,  and  Rouen,  to  the  channel ; defcribing  a line  of  inland  navigation,  which  muft  appear  fur- 
prifing  even  to  the  prelent  age,  under  all  its  improvements  in  managing  rivers  and  conftrufting 
canals  for  trade,  as  it  interfered  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  from  the  fouth  to  the  north.  J But 
it  alfo  fixes  our  eye  upon  the  Sylley  Ifles,  fhows  thefe  to  be  Drill  the  great  fources  of  tin  to  the 
world,  and  proves  them  Drill  to  furnifh  the  great  materials  of  our  very  extended  commerce  with 
the  continent. 

So  important  were  the  ifles  of  Cornwall  then  ! Yet  the  Cornifh  writers,  in  a continued  pa- 
roxyfm  of  zeal  for  the  continent,  as  oppofed  to  the  ifles,  have  been  long  affiefting  either  to  deny 
or  to  difguife  this  account,  to  fubftitute  Cornwall  for  Sylley,  and  to  give  that  a fhare  at  leaf!:, 
even  a principal  fhare,  in  all  the  commercial  glory  of  this.  “ The  veftigia  of  any  ten  lodes, 
“ mines,  or  workings,  in  the  iflands  of  Scilly,”  cries  the  Cornifh  Mineralogift,  “ are  infufficient 
“ to  convince  us,  that  they  only  gave  this  beautiful  metal  to  the  world  : the  remains  of  any  fuch 
“ workings  are  fcarcely  difcernible  ; for  there  is  but  one  place,  that  exhibits  even  an  imperfedt 
“ appearance  of  a mine ; and  fo  necefiary  an  appendage  to  a mine,  as  an  adit  to  unwater  the 
“ workings,  is  not  to  be  feen  in  ail  the  iflands.  If,  in  thofe  days,  the  metal  was  produced  from 
“ ftream  or  fhode  flones  only,  we  mull  undoubtedly  have  difcovered  in  latter  times  thofe  lodes  or 
“ veins,  from  whence  they  were  difmembered  by  the  deluge.  Some  remains  of  fuch  lodes  would 

“ now 

* Strabo  iv.  175,  fhows  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  even  then,  to  be  entered  with  difficulty  from  the  impctuofity  of  the  cur- 
rent. “You  cannot  poffibfy  return  by  water”  up  the  Rhone;  “ for  it  is  never  praCtifed  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
“ current,  which  frequently  runs  in  the  Rhone  at  the  rate  of  feven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.”  Gentleman’s  Guide  through 
France,  149,  150.  The  boats,  that  go  down  laden,  muft  return  un-laden,  creeping  along  the  fliore ; ufing  a fail  fome 
times,  as  at  entering  the  river,  in  order  to  ftera  the  current ; and  at  other  times  taking  advantage  of  thofe  eddies,  which  are 
along  fhore  in  all  ftrong  currents,  and  by  which  a part  of  the  downward  current  is  made  to  run  upwards. 

f Breval’s  firft  Travels,  i.  202. 

I The  Romans  had  once  formed  a plan  for  uniting  the  Mofelle  with  the  Saone,  fo  making  an  inland  navigation  betwixt 
the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  (Tacitus  Ann.  xiii.  53.)  This  was  a more  circuitous  one,  than  the  courfc  here.  But  this 
very  courfe  was  projefifed  in  the  prefent  century,  to  be  made  without  a portage.  “ When  I was  laft  at  Lyons,”  fays  the 
knowing  Mr.  Breval,  “ an  engineer  had  adlually  undertaken  a junftion — between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,”  he  means  the 
Seine;  “ which  was  to  be  effefted  by  means  of  the  Armenfon  and  the  Ouche.”  (Second  Travels,  ii.  116,117.)  in  1784  this 
junfiion  was  began  to  be  made,  with  two  others  ; one  to  unite  the  Rhone  and  Saone  with  the  Loire,  a fecond  to  unite  the 
Rhone  and  Saone  with  the  ill,  and  the  Rhine  below  Strafburgh,  but  the  third  to  unite  the  Rhone,  the  Saone,  the  Youne,  and 
the  Seine.  All  were  hoped  to  be  completed  before  1790.  But  alas  1 before  1790  arrived,  a general  fpirit  of  infanity  had  feized 
the  whole  kingdom,  the  French  were  eager  to  revert  into  their  favage  ftate  again,  and  they  plunged  into  Atheifm  to  reach  it 
the  fooner. 
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“ row  be  vifible  6n  the  fea-coaft  or  cliiTs,  if  any  fuch  had  ever  been.”*  I cite  this  paflage  only 
to  fhow  in  a lively  inftance,  how  far  the  confidence  of  reafoning  will  go,  in  making  firong  afler- 
tions  in  the  very  face  of  faffs  oppofed.  The  “ one  place,  that  exhibits  an  imperfeff  appearance 
“ of  a mine,”  is  the  one  appealed  to  by  me  before,  and  thus  defcribed  by  Dr.  Borlafe  himfelf: 
“ this  courfe  of  tin  bears  eaff  and  weft  nearly,  as  our  loads,  or  tin  veins,  do  in  Cornwall ; thefc 
“ are  the  only  tin  pits  which  we  faw,  or  are  any  where  to  be  feen,  as  we  were  informed,  in  thefe 
“ islands. ”f  Thefe  are  faid  too  bv  Pryce,  to  exhibit  only  “ animperfeff  appearance  of  a mine;” 
n'ercly  becaufe  they  are  what  Dr.  Borlafe  himfelf  calls  them,  “ fhallow  tin-pits,  moft  of  them  no 
“ deeper  than  what  the  tinners  call  Cojlean  JhaftsC\  They  are  therefore  real,  perfeff  mines,  and 
familiar  as  fuch  to  the  tinners  of  Cornwall.  Nor  is  the  other  aflertion  true,  that  “ an  adit  to  un- 
“ wTater  the  workings  is  not  to  be  feen  in  all  the  iflands.”  At  the  very  place  to  which  he  is  here 
alluding,  at  this  “ even  imperfeff  appearance  of  a mine,”  is  actually  an  adit.  The  faff  may  feem 
aftonifhing  after  the  averment.  But  it  is  mentioned  by  the  very  author,  to  whom  Pryce  is  tacitly 
referring  for  an  account  of  thefe  fhallow  tin-pits.  “ To  the  weft  end  of  thefe  pits,”  cries  Dr.  Bor- 
lafe, “ there  is  the  mouth  of  the  drain  or  adit.”§  The  iflanders  of  Sylley  are  thus  found 
to  have  not  only  reduced  the  advice  of  CraiTus  into  pra&ice,  by  finking  fhafts  perpendicularly  in 
the  earth,  but  to  have  added  to  their  fhafts,  fhallow  as  they  were,  what  feems  to  be  neceflary  to 
deep  mines  alone,  and  what  is  certainly  a bold  operation  of  the  mining  genius,  a tunnel  under- 
ground for  diverting  the  waters  that  break  in  upon  the  mines.  Nor  is  the  infinuation  one  iota 
truer,  than  the  additions  before.  Lodes  or  veins  of  tin  are  actually  “ vifible  on  the  fea-coaft  or 
“ cliffs.”  They  arc  aftually  noticed  as  vifible,  by  Dr.  Borlafe  himfelf.  “ Nothing  furprized  me 
“more,”  he  tells  us,  “than  that  there  fhould  be  fo  few  veins  in  the  rocks  of  thefe  iflands.  ”|l 
There  are  fame,  therefore.  “ I faw  one  vein,”  he  adds,  “ atTrefeaw,”  even  the  very  courfe  of 
tin  noticed  in  the  Cojlean  fhafts  before.  So  exceedingly  unfortunate  is  Dr.  Pryce,  at  that  place, 
falling  into  the  fhaft-s  repeatedly,  and  hazarding  his  neck  at  each  fall ! This  vein  “ might  be  two 
“ feet  wide,  on  a cliff  near  a place  called  the  Gun-well.”  But  “ there  was”  alfo  “ a very  nar- 
“ row  one,  on  the  fame  ifland,”  even  “ under  Oliver’s  Battery.”^[  Nor  is  this  all  the  evidence 
that  we  have  of  the  remaining  mines  in  Sylley.  “ The  former,”  obferves  Dr.  Borlafe,  “ has  been 
“ worked  for  tin,  and  has  feveral  fhafts  and  burrows  on  the  courfe  of  it,”  as  indeed  we  have  feen 
before,  “ the  only  ones  in  all  Scilly ; the  other  we  could  perceive  no  metal  in.”  Such  exifting 
remains,  however,  raife  in  us  a high  degree  of  wonder  at  the  boldnefs  and  rafhnefs  of  Pryce. 
Yet  our  wonder  ftill  rifes  as  we  proceed.  “ I faw  two  veins,”  fubjoins  the  fame  author,  “ about 
“ two  inches  wide,  running  through  the  rocks  on  the  back  of  the  pier  at  St.  Mary’s.”  Even  “ a 
“ gentleman  with  me,”  again  notes  tire  author,  “ thought  he  found  one  vein  in  Porth-Mellyn 
“ cove.”  *||  Nor  is  this  all  the  evidence,  which  his  own  author  was  continually  holding  up  to  the 
eye  of  Pryce,  even  while  he  wrote.  “ There  may  be  alfo  yn-veins,”  his  author  ingenuoufly  ac- 
knowleges,  “ in  thofe  cliffs  which  we  did  notvifit,  although  the  inhabitants  upon  enquiry  could 
“ not  recolleft,  that  they  contained  any  thing  of  that  kind ; as  the  Guel  Hill  of  Brehan,  Guel 
•Ifland,  the  name  Guel  (or  Huelj  in  Cornifh,  fignifying  a working  for  tin.”  ft-  So  Camden  ar- 
gued 

•*  Min,  Cornub.  Introduftion  iv.  + Scilly  Iflands,  45.  £ Ibid.  ibid.  -§  Ibid.  ibid.  Ibid.  Jim 

u Ibid.  72.  *t  Ibid.  ibid.  *||  Ibid.  ibid.  +£  Ibid.  73,  74. 
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gued  to  prove  the  S.ylley  Tfle^  the  Caffiterides,  (for  even  this,  if  feems,  was  doubted  very  recently 
by  fome,)  “ principally  from  this  circumftance,  that  they  have  what  no  other  iflands  in  this  traft 
“ have,  veins  of  tin,  and  two  of  the  leffer  ifles,  -M»««-witham  and  Minuis- ifand  feem  to  derive 
“ their  names  from  mines.”*  And,  to  clofe  all  with  another  teftimony  from  Dr.  Borlafe,  whom 
Pryce  feems  as  little  to  have  confulted,  as  Dr.  Borlafe  confulted  Camden,  “ I have  been  lately  in- 
« formed,”  he  confelfes  in  a note,  “ that  under  one  of  the  cliffs  of  Annet  there  is  a load , in  which 
“ there  is  the  afifearance  of  tin  ; and  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  worked.”  f So  very  groundlefs  is 
Pryce’s  affertion,  of  there  being  little  or  no  fignatures  of  mines  in  Sylley,  and  abfolutely  no  re- 
mains of  adits  or  of  lodes  within  it ! One  mine,  one  adit,  and  feveral  lodes,  appear  ftill  attefted 
by  names,  or  ftill  evident  to  the  fenfes.  Even  if  no  mine  was  to  be  found,  no  adit  to  be  feen, 
and  no  lode  to  be  traced ; yet,  after  fuch  convullions  as  the  ifles  are  confeft  to  have  fuffered,  what 
would  the  obiedtion  avail  ? It  would  avail  only  to  fhow,  that  the  mines  were  in  the  loweft  parts 
of  the  ifles,  and  buried  with  them  in  the  overflowing  ocean.  This  the  Cornifh  Mineralogift  un- 
ccnfcioufly  allows,  in  alledging  that,  “ unlefs  we  make  great  allowances  indeed  for  encroachments 
“ of  the  ocean  fnce  thofe  early  ages,  the  iflands  of  Scilly  are  merely  in  their  prefent  Hate  a clufter 
“ of  barren  rocks.”!:  Every  one,  who  knows  the  hiftory,  and  views  the  ftate  of  thefe  ifles,  mujl. 

“ make  great  allowance  indeed  for”  thofe  “ encroachments.” 

Yet,  with  all  allowances,  we  have  feen  before,  and  fhall  inftantly  fee  again,  many  traces  of  mines 
in  the  parts  preferved  of  the  old  iflands.  Dr.  Borlafe  was  a mere  vifitor  to  the  ifles,  and  confe- 
quently  could  not  be  expedted  to  colledt  full  information  upon  the  point.  But  we  have  another 
writer,  a refident  upon  the  ifles  for  years,  no  antiquary  indeed,  no  fcholar,  but  (what  is  better 
for  our  prefent  purpofe)  an  obferver  of  what  he  faw,  and  a recorder  of  what  he  heard.  This  au- 
thor has  noticed  many  mines  ftill  exifting  in  remains  upon  the  ifles,  of  which  Dr.  Borlafe  knew 
nothing.  In  St.  Mary’s,  he  tells  us,  “ at  a little  diftance  from  the  entrance  of  the  garrifon,  on 
“ the  outflde  of  the  lines,  is  an  old  tin  pit,  wherein  fome  miners  were  lately  employed  ; but, 
“ as  they  could  not  raife  ore  of  a quality  and  quantity  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence,  they  were 
“ difeharged.”  § In  the  very  fame  ifland,  “ on  the  fhore  of  Toll's  Porth,  clofe  by”  a breaft-work, 
“ are  two  old  tin  pits,  partly  filled  up,  one  of  which  is  now  about  fix  feet  deep,  and  near 
“ four  feet  fquare.”||  In  St.  Martin’s  Ifle,  “ a little  to  the  weft”  of  Burnt-hill,  “ is  Culver  Hole, 
fuppofed  to  be  an  old  tin-work  and  at  Wine  Cove,  “ clofe  to  the  fhore,  is  a round  hole, 
“ twelve  feet  deep,  and  feven  feet  diameter,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a tin  pit.”^[  In.  White  Ifle, 
“ on  the  eaft  fide,  a cavern  goes  in  under  ground  fo  far,  that  no  perfon  now  living  ever  faw  the 
“ farther  end  of  it;  I heard  a cuftom-houfe  officer  fay,  that  he  went  in  fo  far  in  a diredt  line,  in 
“ fearch  of  run  goods,  that  he  could  not  fee  the  light  from  the  entrance,  and  that  he  was  afraid 
“ to  go  further  in,  left  he  fhould  meet  with  water  or  fome  other  danger;  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
“been  an  old  tin-work,  its  direction  is  eaft  and  w.eft.”  In  Trefco  Ifle,  “ on  the  north 
“ llde  of”  Tregarthen-hill,  “ is  an  old  tin-work,  clofe  to  which  is”  what  analogy  fliows  to 

. be> 

* P.  857.  **  Quod  caput  eft,  cum  Stanni  venas  habeant,  ut  null*  alias  hoc  tradlu  infulse,  et  a fodinis  duae  minores, 

c<  Minan-wil ham  et  Minuis-ifand  nomen  duxifle  videanlur.”  Menauehhan  is  one  of  the  eaftern  ifles,  but  Minuis-ifand  exifts. 
no  longer  under  that  name.  The  only  names  approaching  to  this,  and  equally  derived  from  mines  perhaps,  are  Great 
Minalto,  Little  Minalto , Mincarlo,  and  Menarvorth. 

f Scilly  Ifles,  73.  j P.  iv.  § Troutbeck,  53.  ||  Ibid.  102.  ^ Ibid,  no.  *+  Ibid.  ill. 
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be  another,  “ a l'ub terraneous  cavern  called  Pifier's  Hole,  which  goes  in  about  fixty  fathoms  un- 
“ der  the  hill  from  the  fea-fhore  ; in  the  middle  of  this  cavern  is  a pool  of  frefli  water,  about 
“ twenty  fathoms  over  and  three  fathoms  deep,”  a Koffen  probably,  filled  up  with  water;  “ this 
“ cavern  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and  about  the  like  in  height.”  * But  “ on  the  north- 
“ weft  fide  of  Tregarthen-hill  is  the  head  of  a pond,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  for  washing 
“ tin  ore  in  ancient  times;”  while  “ at  the  moft  northern  extremity  of  Trefco  ifland  is  a ca- 
“ vern  under  ground,  about  twelve  feet  in  height  to  the  roof,  and  about  three  feet  wide,  and 
“ which  runs  under  ground  about  feventy  feet ; near  which  is  another  cavern,  about  twenty  feet 
“ high,  which  goes  underground  about  fixty  fathoms,  and  about  ten  feet  wide ; thefe  caverns  are 
“ fuppofed  to  be  old  tin-works;”  and  “ at  the  eaft-fide  of  the  entrance  of  New  Grimfby 
harbour  is  a cavern,  that  goes  eaft  north-eaft  under  ground  about  twenty  fathoms,  fuppofed  to 
“ have  been  an  old  tin-work. ”f  Thefe  caverns  fhow  us  the  iflanders  purfuing  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  Craflus,  not  merely  in  fhallow  Coftcan  fliafts  funk  perpendicularly,  but  improving  in  con- 
rage,  advancing  in  fkill,  fo  as  to  fnk  fliafts  to  a confiderable  depth  ; yet  in  a manner  that  ftill 
marks  their  half-timidity  and  half-ignorance,  by  finking  their  fliafts  half-horizontally,  going  by 
a gradual  declenfion  into  the  bowTels  of  the  earth,  and  fo  forming  a procefs  in  mining  that  was 
very  natural  in  itfelf,  but  has  never  been  noticed  (I  think)  as  either  actual  or  probable.  And 
thefe  lerve  happily  to  point  out  to  us  another  cavern,  that  has  all  the  features  of  a tin-work,  yet 
has  never  been  fuppofed  one,  “ a large  fubterraneous  cavern”  in  St.  Mary’s,  “ which  is  called 
“ Pijier’s  Hole,”  like  one  in  Trefco  above  ; — “ going  in  at  the  orifice,  it  is  above  a man’s  height, 
“ and  of  as  much  fpace  in  its  breadth,  but  further  in  grows  narrower  and  lower; — ftrange  ftories 
“ have  been  related  of  this  place,  of  men  going  in  fo  far  that  never  returned ; that  dogs  have  en- 
“ tered  here  and  gone  under  ground  fo  far  as  the  ifland  of  Trefco,  where,  at  another  orifice  of  the 
“ fame  name,  upwards  of  four  miles  diftant,  they  have  come  out  again  with  moft  of  their  hair 
« off.”  % Upon  one  fide  of  the  laft-mentioned  tin-work  in  Trefco,  “ about  a furlong  north  from 
“ the  old  caftle,  is  another  old  tin-work.” § So  pregnant  with  tin  does  this  fingle  ifle  ap- 
pear to  have  once  been ! Yet  we  have  even  another  relique  of  its  mines  to  mention.  “ About 
“ a quarter  of  a mile  weft  fouth-weft  from  the  Blockhoufe,”  continues  our  ufeful  informant,  con- 
cerning thefe  fignificant  remains  in  the  Cafliterides,  yet  all  infenfible  of  their  fignificancy,  “ upon 
“ the  top  of  the  hill  is  a natural  rock,  about  nine  inches  from  the  furface  of  the  ground,  with  a 
“•  round  hole  in  its  centre,  eight  inches  (in)  diameter,  fuppofed  for  an  upright  poll;  to  work  round 
“ in  ; and,  at  the  diftance  of  two  feet  from  this  hole  in  the  centre,  is  a gutter  cut  round  in  the 
“ rock  out  of  the  folid  ftone,  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  near  a foot  deep,  wherein  a round-ftone, 
“ four  feet  diameter  and  nine  inches  thick,  did  go  round  upon  its  edge,  like  a tanner’s  bark-mill, 
“ which  is  worked  by  a horfe ; the  round  ftone  has  a round  hole  through  its  centre,  about  eight 
“ inches  diameter : this  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  A mill  for  the  purpose  of  pulverizing 
“ the  tin  ore  in  ancient  times,  and  worked  either  by  men  or  a horfe,  before  ftamping-mills 
“ were  known  of  the  prefent  conftru&ion,”  ||  and,  as  “ at  the  north-eaft  end  of  Annet  Ifland  is 
« an  opening,  which  comes  in  from  the  fea,  about  forty  yards  long,  near  ten  feet  wide,  and 
“ about  twenty  deep  wide,  called  Lake  Anthown,  which  goes  in  under  ground,  and  is  fuppofed 

“ to 

* Troutbeck,  124.  f Ibid.  125.  J Ibid.  58.  § Ibid.  125.  \\  Ibid.  133,  134. 
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“ to  have  been  an  old  mine,”  and  an  “ iron”  one,  “ becaufe  the  rocks  here  have  the  appear- 
“ ance  of  iron  ore,”  when  the  idles  never  in  any  age  produced  any  iron,  and  the  mine  muft  cer- 
tainly be  what  all  the  others  of  thefe  idles  are,  tin  ; * fo  are  there  other  caverns  in  the  iiles  that 
were  tin  mines  originally,  as  in  St.  Mary’s  “ a cave  among  the  rocks,  called  Tom  Butt’s  Bed, 
“ which  is  very  dangerous  and  difficult  to  get  at,  the  ground  being  fo  fteep  about  it,”f  or  “ a fub- 
“ terraneous  cavern  called  Darraty’s  Hole,  where  fmugglers  fometimes  conceal  run  goods,”  J or 
in  St.  Martin’s  “ a fubterraneous  cavern  called  the  Pope’s  Hole,  about  fifty  fathoms  under  the 
“ ground,  into  which  the  fea  flows,  above  ninety  feet  high  from  the  level  of  the  water.”  § We 
thus  find  the  mines  of  the  antient  iflanders,  in  the  traditions  and  in  the  remains  exifling  upon  the 
iflands  at  prefent.  We  even  find  a huddle -[wol  and  a Jlamphig-mill  of  the  antients,  flill  exhibited 
to  the  eyes  of  antiquarian  curiofity.  We  therefore  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  negligence  in  Bor- 
lafe,  that  could  ever  fpeak  of  the  fewnefs  of  the  reliques  ftili  preferved,  from  the  mines  of  thefe 
celebrated  idles  of  tin ; and  condemn  the  prefumption  in  Pryce,  that  could  ever  venture  to  aflifl 
either  their  nothingnefs  or  their  exiftence. 

But  as  to  the  crowning  effort  made  by  Borlafe  and  Pryce,  in  conjunction,  for  diverting  Diodorus’s 
account  of  the  tin  conveyed  to  his  Iff  is,  or  to  the  IJle  of  Wight-,  it  is  fo  full  of  folly,  as  refleffs 
infinite  difgrace  upon  the  judgments  that  could  make  it.  By  this,  avers  Dr.  Borlafe,  Diodorus 

means  one  of  the  Scilly  lfles,  to  which  they  conveyed  their  tin  before  exportation  from  the 
“ other  fmaller  iflands.”  ||  But  Diodorus  expreflly  tells  us,  that  the  tin  w7as  carried  to  his  Ifftis  in 
wains. % This  Angle  circumftance  overfets  the  whole  argument.  I need  not  appeal  to  the  courfo 
of  the  navigation  for  this  tin,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  the  coaft  of  Britain  oppofite,  when 
there  were  two  courfes  more  to  the  weft,  from  the  Loire  and  from  the  Garonne ; in  order  to 
prove  the  Iftis  to  be  what  its  name  tells  us  it  was,  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  And  as  to  the  fancy  which 
Pryce  has  borrowed  from  Hals,  of  the  I£tis  being  a name  ftill  preferved  in  that  of  “ Car-ike  road, 
“ the  chief  part  of  Falmouth  harbour,  and  Arwyn-ike  and  Bud-ike  lands;”  it  is  fuch  a ringing 
of  changes  upon  the  name,  as  is  fit  only  for  a cell  in  St.  Luke’s  Hofpital.  I fball  only  add  there- 
fore, that  at  this  period,  when  the  tin  became  fuch  a valuable  article  of  commerce,  was  carried 
by  fo  many  different  channels  of  conveyance  into  France,  and  one  of  thefe  a conveyance  by  land 
through  the  whole  length  of  Cornwall ; the  tin  of  Cornwall  probably  came  firft  to  be  fought.  It 
was  certainly  fought  by  mining  at  a period  juft  like  this,  when  the  Britons  had  not  yet  learned  the 
ufe  of  the  mining  inftruments  of  the  Romans.  “ It  isfuppofed,”  criesNorden  with  a ftrange  fubfti- 
tution  of  Jews  for  Britons,  “ that  the  Jewes  firft  endeavoured  to  dyve  into  their  rocks,”  thofe  of the 
Cornifh,  “ for  this  commodious  minerall ; though  they  then  wanted  tlieys  prevayling  inftruments, 
“ which  latter  times  doe  afford.  Their  pickaxes  were  of  weake  mater  to  comaunde  the  obdurate 
“ rockes,  as  of  holme,  ofboxe,  hartes  home,  and  fuch  like,  which  kinde  of  tooles,”  obvioufly 
thofe  of  the  primaeval  Britons,  and  anterior  to  the  familiar  ufe  of  iron,  “ modern  tynmen 
“ finde  in  old  forsaken  workes.”*§  So  plainly  did  the  Britons  work  in  the  mines  of  the 
Cornifh  continent,  before  the  Romans  came  to  conquer  them,  and  fo  take  them  into  the  great  fo- 
ciety  of  civilized  men  ! But  the  argument  is  enforced,  by  the  appearance  of  the  Romans  them- 

I felves 

* Troutbeck,  15S.  f Ibid.  S2.  J Ibid.  94,  $ Ibid.  109.  ||  Scilly  Hies,  70,  <1  Auxf-xi^ 
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fclves  in  thefe  mines.  The  Romans  alfo  in  their  time,”  adds  Norden,  “ tooke  their  turne  to 
fearch  for  this  comoditie,”  tin,  “ as  is  fuppofed”  and  demonftrated  “ by  certayne  of  their 
“ monie,  which  have  eene  found  in  some  old  workes  revewed.”*  And,  as  Leland  in- 
forms us  concerning  a difcovery  in  his  own  time,  “ there  was  found  of  late  yeres  fyns  fpere  heddes, 
“ axis  for  wane,  and  fwordes”  all  “ of  coper,”  all  Roman  or  Roman-Britifh,  “ wrappid  up 
••  in  lynin,”  introduced  by  the  Romans,  “ and  perifhid,  nere  the  Mount , in  St.  Hilaries  Jiaroch , 
•l  in  tynne  works.”!  Thefe  works  would  (naturally  commence  at  the  points  neareft  to  Sylley, 
and  thence  advance  to  the  eaftward.  They  had  then  proceeded  under  the  Romans,  as  far  as  the 
Mount;  proceeded  afterwards,  but  ftiil  under  the  Romans  probably,  to  the  eaft  of  the  county; 
and  concluded  their  march  at  laft,  yet  probably  under  the  Romans  ftiil,  by  vifiting  the  weft  of 
Devonfhire.  The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  were  affuredly  worked  with  more  vigour,  as  they  would 
certainly  be  worked  with  more  wifdom,  by  the  Romans ; than  they  ever  were  before  the  prefent 
century.  The  un-controuled  range  of  our  tin  throughout  their  vaft  empire,  and  by  their  means 
at  times  through  all  the  nations  around,  even  to  India,  in  exchange  for  her  jewels;!  niuft  have 
lent  l’uch  an  encouragement  to  the  miners,  while  it  alfo  opened  to  them  fuch  myfteries  of  mining, 
theoretical  or  practical,  as  no  other  period  of  our  hiftory  could  either  open  or  lend.  The  prefent 
mode  of  lining  the  infide  of  our  copper  pans  with  tin,  fo  neceflary  to  our  health,  fo  gratifying  to 
our  delicacy,  and  fo  largely  multiplying  the  calls  for  tin  among  us;  commenced  among  the  Ro- 
mans, commenced  early  among  them,  but  was  firft  praftifed  by  the  Gauls  under  them,  even  fo 
ingenioully  pradlifed,  that  hlver,  the  ufual  lining  of  fuperior  fauce-pans  before,  could  hardly  be 
diftinguilhed  from  tin  now  ; and  thus  was  one  grand  caufe  probably  of  fuch  large  demands  from 
Gaul  for  the  tin  of  Sylley.  § 

This  ille  ranged  then  all  under  the  eye  from  the  high  grounds  of  the  Land’s  End,  much  lower 
than  thefe  grounds,  extending  from  that  prominence  on  the  eaft,  to  the  rock  on  the  fouth-weft, 
about  thirty  miles  in  length.  “ There  is,”  cries  Mr.  Troutbeck,  fettling  what  none  of  our  maps, 
none  of  our  charts,  none  of  our  hiftories  fettles,  “a  very  bad  range  of  rocks  that  lies  between 
“ Scilly  and  the  Land’s  End,  about  three  leagues  eaft  nortli-eajl  from  St.  Martin’s  Head,”  which  head 
(as  the  author  fays  in  another  place)  “ bears  due  eaft  about  ten  leagues  diftant”  from  the  Land’s 
End,  and  fo  feven  leagues  weft  of  the  Land’s  End  themfelves,  “ called  the  Seven  Stones,  very 
“ dangerous  to  fhipping  coming  from  abroad,  as  well  as  for  coafting  veflcls.”||  Accordingly  we 
find  his  Majefty’s  Hoop  the  Lizard  was  loft  upon  the  Seven  Stones  in  February  1747,  and  all  her 
crew  drowned. Others  have  been  equally  Ioft.*f  ’But,  as  the  author  adds  in  diretft  conformity 

to 

* Norden,  12.  “ For  “ revewed”  read  perhaps  “ renewed.” 

f Itin.  iii.  17,  18.  Norden  37,  fays  thus:  “ nere  this  place,”  Moufehole,  when  the  difcovery  was  fome  miles  from 
Moufehole,  “ as  Hollinfhed  reporteth,  certayne  tynners  in  their  mineralls  founde  armour,  fpear  headdes,  fwordes,  battle 
“ axes,  andfuche  tike,  of  copper,  wrapte  up  in  lynnen  clothes,  the  weapons  (the  cloth)  not  muche  decayde.”  Camden  137. 
“ Dura  flannum  effoderetur,  cufpides,  fecures,  et  gladii  aenei  lino  involuta  reperta  erant.” 

x Pliny  xxxiv.  17.  “ India  neque  as  neque  plumbum  habet,  gemmifque  fuis  ac  margaritis  haec  permutat.” 

§ Ibid.  ibid.  “ Vix  difeerni  queat  ab  argento.”  The  Romans  gilt  their  copper  veffels  for  the  kitchen,  inftead  of  tinning 
them;  and  gilt  them  (my  author  incredibly  adds)  without  as  well  as  within.  (Thickneffe  ii.  96,  from  M.  Seguicr  s collection 
of  Antiques).  In  the  Mufseum  at  Naples,  repleniflred  with  the  fpoils  ot  Herculaneum,  are  “ bronze  pots  and  pans,  fome, 
the  fauce-pans,  “ lined  with  filver.”  (Gentleman’s  Guide  through  Italy,  283.)  How  tenfold  more  ablurd  then  does  that 
etymology  now  appear,  to  which  our  Cornifh  antiquaries  have  been  for  many  years  reforting,  by^taking  the  national  name 
of  Damnonii  as  Dunmonii , and  explaining  it  to  mean  Hills  of  Tin-mines!  It  now  appears  hi/toricatly  abfurd,  hijiorical! ') 
falfe,  hijlorically  impoflible  to  be  either  true  or  rational. 

II  P.  163,  139.  If  Ibid.  211.  »+  Ibid.  161. 
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to  what  we, have  heard  from  Dr.  Mufgrave  before,  “ this  place  is  good  for  fijhing,  and  is  frequented 
“ by  the  Scilly  fijhermcn  in  fummer.”;#  And  juft  nine  furlongs  from  the  Land’s  End,  a little  fouth 
of  the  weft,  is  another  range  of  rocks,  that  is  denominated  the  Longships,  that  extends  in  a line 
obliquely  abreaft  of  the  Land’s  End,  that  in  1786  had  a Swedifh  veflel  ftriking  upon  them.f  that 
have  affuredly  had  many  others  before  or  fince,  but  have  very  lately  been  crowned  with  a light- 
houfe  upon  the  largeft  of  them,  a tall,  round,  big  rock  in  the  middle  of  them.  The  iile  then  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  from  Cornwall  by  a channel  fomewhat  more  than  one  mile  wide,  and 
ftretching  from  the  Land’s  End  to  the  Longfhips,  but  narrowed  more  than  a third  of  this  breadth 
by  a fnoal  on  the  eaft  of  the  Longfhips,  that  is  called  Kettle  Bottom  from  its  form,  and  has  only 
one  fathom  of  water  upon  its  northern  end,  with  two  fathoms  on  its  fouthern.  Such  is,  fuch  was 
the  Frith  of  Solinus,  narrow  indeed,  and  therefore  turbulcntr  yet  deep  enough  at  prefent,  to  lend  a 
fafe  paflage  between  Cornwall  and  Syiley  to  any  veflel  that  draws  not  more  than  twelve  fathoms. 
But  the  iile  was  terminated  on  the  fouth-weft  bv  lofty  hills,  terminated  on  the  north-eaft  by  hills 
not  fo  lofty,  yet  tall,  one  in  the  middle  particularly  tall,  and  having  a plain  extended  between 
both.  In  this  plain,  and  about  two  thirds  of  the  aiftance  from  that  end  of  it,  appears  to  have 
been  a town,  denominated  by  the  natives  of  the  Land’s  End,  thofe  beft  repofitories  of  fuch  a tra- 
dition concerning  fuch  an  objedt,  the  City  of  Lions  ; a Lugdunum  or  Lyons  probably  in  Silura 
as  in  Gaul,  fo  named  from  its  pofition  on  a knoll  by  the  water,  and  thus  giving  the  popular  title  of 
Lyonais  in  Gaul,  of  Lioneffe  in  Silura,  to  the  region  itfelf.  The  long  plain  of  the  ifle  was  over- 
flowed at  once  ; and  nothing  remained  riling  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  except  the  mountains 
to  the  fouth-weft,  or  the  hills  to  the  north-eaft.  Thefe  ftill  reared  their  heads  over  the  deluge 
around  them,  thofe  in  the  lhape  of  ifles,  but  thefe  in  the  form  of  rocks.  And  the  fea,  which  is. 
laid  to  be  forty  fathoms  in  depth  at  the  Longfhips,  is  only  twenty  at  the  very  fide  of  this  drowned 
ifle,  and  not  more  than  eight  over  the  very  plain  of  the  ifle  itfelf.  Even  fo,  the  fea  muft  have 
rifen  at  this  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  world  of  waters,  not  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  fathoms 
in  perpendicular  height ; as  we  muft  allow  the  land  an  altitude  before  of  two  or  four,  to  refill;  the 
violence  and  to  check  the  overflow  of  the  common  tides  from  the  Atlantick.  But,  what  is  a very 
remarkable  coincidence  in  fa£t,  though  it  has  never  been  remarked  before,  the  half-moon  of 
Mount’s  Bay  was  firft  formed  at  the  very  period,  when  the  plain  of  Silura  was  covered  with  the 
ocean.  A tradition  prevailed  in  the  [larifii  of  Paul  during  the  days  of  Camden,  that  there  “ the 
“ ocean  broke  in  with  a violent  courfe”  into  Mount’s  Bay,  “ and  drowned  the  lands  in  it.”  J W or- 
ceftre  alio  has  united  with  Leland  before,  to  allure  us,  that  the  Mount  once  ftood  five  or  fix  miles 
from  the  fea.  The  bay  was  confequently  all  dry  land  before,  a plain  of  five  or  fix  miles,  running 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  fea,  there  guarded  probably  by  a ridge  of  land  from  it,  but  opening 
at  the  wefiern  end  to  the  violent  preflure  of  the  waves,  fo  fullering  the  admitted  ocean  to  exert  its 
violence  particularly  upon  the  wefiern  fide  of  the  plain,  and  thus  making  Gwavas  Lake  the  deepeft 
part  of  the  bay  at  prefent.  This  lake  was  evidently  an  houfe  and  eftate  in  the  parifh  of  Paul  be- 
fore, as  we  find  one  houfe  in  Sithney  denominated  Gwavas,  as  we  find  another  near  it,  denomi- 

I 2 natei 

* P.  164..  f Ibid.  231. 

X Camden,  136.  “ Hinc,”  from  the  Land’s  End  and  Bofcawen  Woon  in  Burien  parifh,  “ fenfim  in  Auftrum  (Boream) 

“ circumafto  littore,  finus  lunatus  admittitur,  Mount’s  Bay  vocant,  in  quo  oceanum,  aviilo  meatu  irruentem,  terras-demer- 
“ fifle  fama  obtinet.” 
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nated  Tre-wavas,  and  as  we  find  a rock  on  the  fliore  of  this  lake,  denominated  Cam  Gwavas  at 
prefent ; becaufe  the  lake  extends  along  the  fliore  of  Paul  only,  from  Newlyn  to  Moufehole,  and 
the  fea  ftill  pays  what  the  land  once  paid,  tithes  to  the  church  of  Paul.  Worceftre  accordingly 
allures  ushimfelf,  with  a comprehenfivenefs  which  is  very  ufeful  on  the  fubjeft,  that  “ there  was 
“ as  well  wood-land  as  meadow-land  and  tillage-land  between  the  faid  Mount  and  the  I fie  s of  Syllye, 
“ and  A HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  PARISH  CHURCHES  Were  BURIED  IN  THE  WATER  betwixt 

“ this  Mount  and  Scllly The  whole  extent  of  Mount’s  Bay  thus  appears  to  have  been  before, 
like  the  length  of  Silura,  a plain  formed  into  one  or  more  parilhes,  decorated  with  one  or  more 
parifh  churches,  and  laid  out  in  meadows,  corn-fields,  or  woods.  The  parifh-churches  between 
the  Mount  and  Sylley,  could  be  only  thofe  of  Sylley,  and  thofe  of  the  Mount ; the  firm  ground 
at  the  Land’s  End  being  incapable  of  yielding  to  the  ocean,  and  leaving  only  the  two  extremities 
of  the  line  to  anfwer  for  the  whole.  Even  thus,  the  number  of  parifti  churches  loft  is  fo  afto- 
nifhingly  great,  as  to  baffle  the  power  of  evidence,  to  preclude  the  poffibility  of  conviflion.  I 
therefore  take  upon  me  to  reduce  the  number  from  140  to  40,  to  fuppofe  a miftake  very  eafy  to 
be  committed  in  numerical  figures,  to  cut  off  what  any  dafh  of  the  pen  might  cafually  have  cre- 
ated, the  firft  figure,  and  fo  bring  the  enormous  amount  of  the  whole  within  the  compafs  of  cre- 
dibility. Yet  however  inclined  we  may  be  to  dedudt  from  the  amount,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
general  faft  to  our  reafon  ; we  muft  fee  enough  of  evidence,  and  feel  enough  of  convitftion,  to 
acknowlege  the  fad  in  hiftory,  and  to  view  the  bay  fcooped  out  of  the  land  by  that  grand 
inundation,  which  burft  in  upon  the  body  of  the  ifle.  Thus  the  bay  becomes  as  remarkable  now 
as  the  ifle  has  ever  been,  for  the  irruption  of  the  fea  into  the  fliore,  for  the  fubverfion  of  churches 
by  the  violence  of  the  ufurping  waves,  and  for  the  interment  of  churches,  villages,  or  towns  in 
the  very  deeps  of  tha  dry  land.  Only,  the  principal  feene  of  defolation  muft  have  been  within 
the  ifle.  An  extent  of  thirty  miles  is  there  buried,  while  a range  of  five  or  fix  only  is  buried  here. 
The  inundation  at  Mount’s  Bay,  therefore,  is  only  a miniature  copy  of  that  in  Sylley.  Yet  it  is 
a faithful,  a lively,  a luminous  copy.  And,  as  our  evidence  for  the  copy  is  much  ftronger  than 
for  the  original,  the  lefler  throws  a light  upon  the  greater,  illuftrates  the  defolation  of  this  by  re- 
flection from  that,  even  unites  with  this  to  exhibit  the  defolation  in  all  its  full  fcope  of  hor- 
riblenefs.f 

Such  was  the  grand  blow  given  to  the  ifland  ! But  it  has  received  an  un-interrupted  fucceffion 
of  blows  fince.  The  continued  ravages  of  the  fea  are  equally  apparent  here,  as  at  the  Mount ; 
but  are  much  more  diftintftly  traceable  here,  than  there.  When  Athelftan  made  his  defeent  upon 
the  ifle,  this  was  in  all  its  magnitude  of  fize,  and  in  all  its  multiplicity  of  mines.  He  found  her- 
mits, he  found  monks  upon  it  afluredly,  and  combined  the  latter  (as  the  former  were  not  com- 
binable)  into  a fociety  or  college,  at  a place,  that  was  then  a part  of  Silura  undoubtedly,  deno- 
minated 

* Worceffre,  102.  “ Fuerunt  tarn  bofeus  quam  prata  et  terra  arabilis  inter  di&um  Montem  et  infulas  Syllye,  et  fuerunt 

“ ]4o  ecclefiae  patochiales  inter  iftum  Montem  et  Sylly  fubmerfte.” 

+ Dr.  Borlafe,  p.  90,  mentions,  “ particularly  a firelight  lined  ridge  like  a caufeway,  running  rrofs  the  Old  Town  creek  in 
“ the  fouthern  there  of  St.  Mary’s,  which  is  now  never  teen  above  water.”  “ In  the  middle  of  Crow  Sound,"  on  the  north 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Mr.  Troutbeck  tells  us  in  p.  165,  “ a fine  regular  pavement  of  large  flat  ftones  is  feen,  about  eight  feet  under 
“ low  water  at  fpring-tides.”  Are  thefe  one  and  the  fame,  or  are  they  as  different  as  their  pofitions  ? Either  way,  the  Ro- 
mans appear  to  have  carried  their  roads  with  their  conqueft,  over  the  ifles,  as  well  as  the  continent  of  Cornwall. 
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min  a ted  Trefcaw  (like  our  own  Bofcawen)  from  the  elder  trees  around  it  ;*  Tre-k caw,  becaufe 
it  was  a part  of  the  great  ifiand  then,  and  Inls-i caw  fince,  becaufe  it  has  fince  become  an  ifland 
itfelf ; yet  with  only  an  crccafional  ufe  of  the  latter  name,  becaufe  the  former  had  been  fo  long  in 
poflelfion  before.  The  elder  is  {till  called  the  fcew , in  the  mixt  language  of  Cornwall  at  prefent. 
In  this  part  of  Silura  did  Atheljlan  afiuredly  fix  a college  of  clergy,  with  a church,  as  at  Burian  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  channel ; an  abbey  remaining  here  to  the  reformation,  f The  church  and 
college  are  expreflly  averred  by  Edward  the  Third,  to  have  been  “ founded  by  our  progenitors, 
“formerly  kings  of  England.”!  Thofe  took  to  themfelves,  and  even  imparted  to  the  whole 
ifland  at  times,  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas ; a hermit  or  monk  undoubtedly,  who  had  lived  at  the 
place  ill  great  devoutnefs,  but  whofe  fame  kept  up  continually  before  the  reformation  by  the  lef- 
fon  in  the  church  upon  his  feftival,  has  fince,  from  the  lofs  of  that  IdTon  “ melted  into  air,  into 
“ thin  air.”  All  the  iflands  derive  their  original  or  prefent  names,  from  fainted  men,  who  had 
lived  equally  upon  thern.^  But  the  abbey  had  a kind  of  royal  jurifditftion,  over  feveral  of  the 
ifles ; a jurifdiftion,  that  could  have  been  conceded  only  by  the  royal  proprietor  of  all.  Thus 
“ Reginald,  the  fon  of  the  king,”  Henry  the  Firft,  gives  “ to  the  monks  of  Sully,”  every  wreck 
except  whale  and  whale-fhip,  made  “ at  the  iflands  which  they  pojfifs  wholly ; — that  is,  in  Rente- 
“ men,"  the  original  appellation  of  Trefcaw,  or  St.  Nicholas’s  Ifle,  “ and  Nurcho,  and  the  ifle  of 
“St.  Elidius,  of  St.  Sampfon,  and  of  St.  Teona.”||  Pope  Celeftin  alfo  in  1193,  confirming  the 
adjunftion  of  this  abbey  to  the  abbey  of  Taviftock,  confirms  the  donation  of  “ the  ifle  of  St. 
“ Nicholas,  the  ifle  of  St.  Sampfon,  the  ifle  of  St.  Elidius,  the  ifle  of  St.  Theon,  and  the  ifle  which 
“ is  called  Nutho."^ f Thefe  then  were  all  of  them  the  property  of  the  abbey  at  Trefcaw,  being 

at  prefent  Trefcaw  ifle,  Samfon  ifle  to  the  fouth-weft  of  it,  Nut  Rock,  then  an  ifle,  but  now  a 
rock  merely,  to  the  fouth,  St.  Helen's  and  Tean  ifles  to  the  north-eaft.  The  four  laft  mark  the 
extent  of  the  firfl,  being  parts  undoubtedly  of  the  fame  ifle  when  they  were  given  by  Athelftan, 
and  even  with  it  parts  of  the  great  ifle  Silura.  *+ 

Thus  endowed,  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Trefcaw,  was  the  mother  or  prefiaing 
church  to  all  the  ifles  ; the  charter  of  Pope  Celeftin  granting  with  the  five  ifles  above,  “ all  the 

“ churches 

* Lcland’s  Itin,  vii.  116.  “ Ther  is  another  cduled  Iniffchawe,  that  is  to  fay,  the  I/le  of  Elder,  by  cawfe  yt  bereth 

“ ftynkyng  elders.”  Hals  41.  Bofcawen  “ antiently,  it  feems,  produced  no  other  trees  than  Scaiven  (i.  e.  elder)  proper  to 
“ thofe  parts  ot  the  country;  neither,  I think,  is  (are)  there  any  other  trees  at  prefent,  that  grow  there.’’  Bofcawen  is  Bud, 
Scawen,  the  Houfe  ot  Elders. 

-f-  Borlafe’s  Scilly  Ifles,  44. 

I Monafticon  i.  1002.  “ Prioratus  SanCti  Nicholai  in  infultl  de  Sully,  qui  per  progenitores  noftros  quondam  Regis  Angliae. 
“ fundatus  et  de  patronatu  noftro  exiftit.”  This  record  is  ftated  by  Borlafe  103,  to  be  that  “ of  Edward  the  Firft,”  becaufe 
the  king  is  amply  ftyled  “ Edwardus”  in  it,  not  “ Edwardus  tertius.”  But  the  date  is  a much  more  decifive  hircumftance ; 
and  the  writ  is  dated  “ anno  regni  noftri  quadragefimo  primo.”  The  firft:  Edward  reigned  only  34  years,  but  the  third  50. 
And,  as  what  the  doftor  fays  in  104,  105,  concerning  Blankminfter,  is  founded  upon  this  falfe  date,  it  falls  with  it. 

§ “ It  is  handed  down  by  tradition  among  the  iflanders”  of  St.  Agnes,  “ that  St.  Warna  came  over  from  Ireland  in  a little 
“ wicker  boat,  covered  on  the  outfide  with  raw  hides,  and  landed  here  in  this”  Sanfta  Warna  “ bay.”  (Troutbeck  149.) 

II  Monafticon  i.  100Q.  “ Reginaldus  Regis  filius. — Sciatis  me  pro  anima  Henrici  Regis  patris  mei  et  rael,  et  pro  carta 

“ ipfns  quam  vidi,  conceffifle  et  confirmafie — omne  wrec  quod  in  infulis  quas  ipfi  totas  tenent  advenerit  prater  cetum  et 
“ navem  integram,  hoc  eft,  in  Rentemen,  et  Nurcho,  et  infula  Sanfti  Elidii,  et  SanCti  Sampfonis,  et  SanCtae  Teonae.’’ 

Tf  Ibid.  998.  “ Infra  infulas  etiam  de  Sully  infulam  Sanfti  Nicholai,  infulam  SanCti  Sampfonis,  infulam  Sanfti  Elidii, 

“ infulam  Sanftae  Theonse  Virginis,  et  infulam  quae  Nutho  vocatur.” 

“ The  chief  divifion,”  fays  Dr.  Borlafe  61,  concerning  thefe  parts,  “ was  called  St.  Mary’s,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
“ Mother,”  when  it  was  fo  called  undoubtedly  from  the  faint  of  the  church,  and  when  this  was  not  “ the  chief  divifion,” 
but  Trefcaw  was;  “the  next  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  the  general  patron-faint  to  all  feafaring  people,  the  other  to  St. 
“ Martin,  St.  Sampfon,  and  fo  on.”  The  ideas  of  the  doCtor  were  not  fufficiently  Cornifh,  here.  He  refers  names  to  the 
faints  of  other  countries,  when  they  are  all  local ; and  attributes  them  to  characters,  when  they  belong  merely  to  churches 
or  oratories. 
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“ churches  and  oratories  conftru&ed  through  all  the  iiles  of  Sully,  with  the  tithes  and  obventions, 
“ and  other  their  appertinances.”*  There  were  even  then  feveral  oratories,  and  leveral  churches, 
in  the  ifles ; churches  and  oratories,  which  had  efcaped  the  grand  inundation,  like  the  abbey- 
church,  and,  like  it,  were  flill  ufed  as  the  temples  of  the  God  of  Chriftianity.  But  the  metro- 
political  church  had  alfo  pofteffions  then,  in  the  other  iiles;  the  confirming  charter  above  fpeci- 
fying  equally  with  the  other  eftates  of  the  abbey,  “ two  bofcates  of  land  in  the  idle  of  Aganas , 
“ and  three  bofcates  of  land  in  the  ifle  of  Ennor.” f The  idle  of  Aganas  is  obvioufly  that  of  St. 
Agnes,  fo  diftinguifhed  at  prefent  by  what  is  denominated  the  Svlley  Light-houfe  ; and  Ennor  ifle, 
or  Enmor,  as  more  properly  called  in  a charter  of  the  Third  Edward,  appears  from  the  charter’s 
mention  of  the  King’s  Cattle  and  the  King’s  Conftable  within  it,  to  be  St.  Mary’s  at  prefent,  with 
its  Old-town  Cattle,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  king’s  governour  of  the  ifles.”J  But  the  pofi- 
tions  of  thefe  two  eftates  concur  with  all  the  evidence  before,  to  fhow  us  St.  Mary’s  and  St. 
Agnes’s  ifles  as  parts  of  the  file  in  which  the  abbey  was  placed  originally,  the  En  Mor  or  Great 
Ife ; as  the  ifle  Silura,  from  its  fuperiour  largenefs  to  the  nine  ifles  near  it,  here  appears  to  have 
been  called  by  the  Britons,  while  all  the  ifles  were  denominated  Silura  or  Silley.  A fpecifick  ap- 
pellation was  thus  wanted  peculiarly  for  the  greater,  and  this  was  naturally  given  it  in  that  of  the 
Great  Ifle.  Yet  fo  prevalent  was  the  old  language  flill,  concerning  all  thefe  ifles;  that  even  as 
late  as  1367,  almofl  three  centuries  after  the  grand  inundation,  Edward  the  Third,  in  a writ  of 
protection,  fpeaks  of  “ the  'ifle  of  Enmour  in  Sully,”  and  of  “ the  friory  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  ifle,” 
not  ifles,  “ of  Sully.” § All  was  one  ifle  at  firft,  guarded  on  the  fouth-eaflern  end  by  what  is 
named  the  Giant’s  Caflle  at  prefent ; a cattle  placed  on  a high  turret  of  rocks,  that  runs  down 
fharply  to  the  fea,  but  declines  lefs  fharply  towards  the  land,  that  has  on  the  fummit  of  the  rocks 
a wall  of  ftone  at  the  only  acceffible  fide,  beyond  this  a tall  rampart  and  a fofle  flill  further  fecu- 
ring  this  fide,  as  ranging  acrofs  the  narrow  neck  of  land  from  fea  to  fea,  and  beyond  all  another 
rampart  with  another  foffe.  ||  This  is  plainly  a Britfli  fortrefs,  one  built  by  the  Britons  in  the  firft 
ages  of  their  wars,  and  exactly  fimilar  to  fortrefles  ufed  by  them  againft  the  Romans.  It  was 
therefore  formed  by  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Silura,  and  the  only  fortrefs  probably  oppoled  to  the 
Romans.  But  the  Romans  affuredly  built  another,  and  fo  began  a Roman  town  at  the  foot  of  it. 
“ Old  Town,”  fays  Dr.  Borlafe,  “ lies  in  the  eaftern  corner  of  a fmall  cove  or  creek,  fronting  the 
“ fouth,  and  was  formerly  the  principal  place  of  dwelling  in  all  this  ifland  ; but  the  houfes  are 
“ now  poor  cots  with  rope-thatch  coverings:  behind  them  flands  an  eminence,  called  the  Old-Town 
“ Caflle , and  part  of  the  walls  flill  remains.”  This  was  entire  in  the  days  of  Leland,  and  it  is 
thus  defcribed  with  the  town  by  his  pen,  as  the  only  town,  with  the  only  caflle  in  the  ifle ; “ a 
“ poore  town  and  a meately  ftrong  pile.”*f  Such  was  the  ifland  then  ! £j.uch,  or  nearly  fuch,  did 
it  continue  to  the  conqueft ; when  was  built,  I apprehend,  what  exifts  only  at  prefent  in  “ the 

“ remains 

m Monafticon  i.  999.  “ Et  omnes  ecclefias  et  oratoria  per  omnes  infulas  de  Sully  conftrufta,  cum  decimis  et  obven- 

“ tionibus  et  aliis  pertinentiis  fuis.” 

T Ibid.  ibid.  “ Et  duas  bofcatas  terfae  in  infulU  de  Aganas,  et  tres  bofcatas,  terrse  ip  infulfi  de  Ennor.” 

Z Ibid.  1062.  “ Conftabulario  Caftri  in  infula  de  Enmour  in  Sully.”  Leland’s  Itin.  iii.  19,  and  Borlafe  6.  “ This  caftle,” 

cries  Mr.  Troutbeck  in  a carelefs  reference  to  Leland,  “ has  been  a long  time  in  ruins,  for  Leland  calls  it  a moderately  ftrong 
" pile,  but  difmantled.”  How  could  even  negligence  mount  up  into  interpolations  ? 

§ Monafticon  i.  1002.  “ Infula  de  Enmour  in  Sully,”  and  “ Prioratus  Sanfti  Nicholai  in  infula  de  Sully.” 

||  Borlafe  16,  17.  Borlafe  6.  Inland's  Itin.  iii.  19. 
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remains  of  an  old  fort ; it  is  a round  hillock,  and  feems  to  have  had  a kee/i  on  the  top  of  it,  in 
“ the  fame  manner  as”  thofe  Norman  conftru&ions,  “ Trematon  and  Launcejlon  Cajlles  in  Cornwall, 
“butfmaller;  ’tis  called  Mount  Holies.”*  It  Hands  juft  below  the  prefent  lines,  and  “ the  walls 
“ of  it  have  been  ftripped  to  build  the  lines.”  f It  lies  at  the  diftance  of  a mile  from  the  Old 
Town , and  fhews  the  Normans  had  then  meditated  what  the  Godolphins  have  recently  executed, 
to  fix  the  principal  town  where  it  is  now  fixed,  having  not  any  longer  a cove  “ little,  rocky,  and 
“ expofed  to  the  fouthern  feas,”  but  “ a large  fandy  pool,  the  neighbourhood  ot  a peninfula 
“ formed  by  nature  for  a fortification,”  and  a hill  for  a caftle  to  proteft  the  inhabitants. J On 
the  fame  hill,  but  higher  up,  even  at  the  very  fummit,  did  Sir  Francis  Godolphin,  in  15^5,  ereft 
his  caftle  with  lines  ; and  the  town  below  is  now,  “ the  moft  populous  place  in  thel'e  iftands,”  for 
“ here  is  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  and  tradefmen  live  here that  and  this 
taking  from  their  Englifh  fettlers,  their  Englifli  titles  of  Heugh  and  Heugh-tovjn  at  prefent. § 

Giant’s  Caftle  alfo  fhews  us  the  breadth  of  the  Great  Ifle,  from  north  to  fouth  here ; which 
was  much  greater  however  on  the  weft,  from  the  north  of  St.  Helen’s  to  the  fouth  of  St.  Agnes. 
The  whole,  therefore,  feems  to  have  gone  broad  to  the  weft,  and  narrow  to  the  eaft ; about 
twenty  miles  perhaps  broad  at  the  weftern  extremity,  about  ten  perhaps  in  the  middle,  and  con- 
tracing  perhaps  to  five  at  the  eaftern  end.  Such  a configuration  of  the  whole  feems  to  be  pointed 
out,  by  that  of  the  parts  at  prefent;  and  plainly  accounts  with  what  I have  faid  before,  for  the 
fubmerfion  of  all  the  eaftern  parts,  as  well  as  for  the  appearance  of  the  weftern,  at  prefent.  And 
an  extent  of  thirty  miles  in  length  with  ten  at  a medium  in  breadth,  or  a fpace  of  three  hundred 
fquare  miles,  will  admit  forty  churches,  though  it  will  not  admit  a hundred  and  forty,  to  have 
been  conftru&ed  upon  it,  to  have  been  with  it  overflowed  by  the  inundation,  and  to  be  now  bu- 
ried with  it  in  the  ocean. 

Of  all  the  ifies,  St.  Mary’s  is  confidered  now  and  was  formerly  confidered,  as  the  principal ; 
being  formerly  denominated  Enmor  or  Great  Ifle,  and  being  now  known  as  the  largeft,  the  moft 
populous,  the  moft  cultivated  of  them  all.  It  has  always  with  other  ifles  belonged  to  the  crown, 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  Trefcaw  with  its  ifles  belonged  to  the  abbey,  becaufe  that  was  the  eftate 
of  the  one  as  this  was  of  the  other.  In  the  eftate  of  the  abbey,  however,  was  one  portion  of  St. 
Mary’s,  the  “ three  bofeates  of  land”  mentioned  before,  and  the  Holy  Vale  plainly  of  the  prefent 
times.  This  “ is  moft  pleafantly  fituated,”  as  Dr.  Borlafe  informs  us,  “ it  lies  warm,  well  ex- 
“ poled  towards  a little  fouthern  cove,  called  Porthelik,  and  fo  well  fheltered  from  the  north, 
“ that  trees  grow  very  well,  of  which  a few  tall  trees  now  Handing  are  a fufficient  proof;  and  I 
“ am  perfuaded,  that  every  kind  of  fruit-tree  common  in  England  might  be  propagated  here  with 
“ great  fuccefs : the  houfe  was  formerly  large  and  commodious,  but  was  unhappily  burnt  down, 

“ the 

* Borlafe  12.  f Ibid.  ibid. 

J Ibid.  10,  9,  10.  The  doftor  intimates  in  p.  iii.  that  “ the  lines  were  defigned  to  go  quite  round  this  peninfula,  and  are 
“ well  nigh  completed,  the  whole  circuit  near  two  miles.” 

§ Ibid.  10,  12,  13.  “ A high  ridge  or  tongue  of  land  running  out  into  the  water,”  notes  Dr.  Borlafe  12,  concerning  the 

name  of  this  hill  and  town,  “ is  upon  the  fhores  of  the  Tamar,  near  Saltafh,  called  Hue,  otherwife  Heugh  ; and  among  the 
“ fifhermen,  he  who  looks  out  from  the  high  gronnd  into  the  fea  to  difeover  fifti,  is  faid  to  Heugh,  and  is  called  a Heugher. 
“ Whether  fuch  ridges  of  land  have  the  name  from  the  ufe  they  are  generally  applied  to  in  looking  out  for  fifh,  and  the  ufe 
K its  name  from  h'uer  or  heufe  (in  French  fignifying  to  fhout  or  make  a noife)  or  from  hue,  colour  and  {hew  ; 1 muft  leave 
“ to  etymologifts  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  fuch  high  lands  as  this  in  Scilly,  are  called  in  Scotland  Heughs.”  They 
may  well  be  fo  called  in  both,  the  term  being  the  Saxon  hoga  or  Aotc  a hill.  See  Spelman  under  Haga. 
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“ the  fpring  before  I faw  it:  the  lands  and  gardens  are  much  out  of  order  at  prefent,  but  feem  all 
“ to  have  had  better  times,  the  governors  of  the  garrifon  retiring  hither  formerly  from  Star-caftle,” 
Sir  Francis  Godolphin’s  fort,  “ as  to  their  country  feat.  From  the  name  I fhould  judge,  that  the 
“ monks  belonging  to  the  abbey  in  the  ifland  of  Trefcaw  had  a houfe  and  chapel  here  ; but  this  is 
“ only  my  conje&ure.”*  In  this  eonje&ure  the  judgment  was  good,  but  the  memory  was  bad. 
When  he  came,  as  in  a fubfequent  page  he  comes,  to  refer  to  the  very  record  which  I have  cited 
before,  and  to  fpeak  of  “ two  pieces  of  digged  ground  in  the  ifle  of  Aganas,  and  three  in  the  ifle  of 
“ Ennor,”t  as  belonging  to  the  abbey,  he  forgot  the  word  in  the  original  bofcata ; for  bofcata  is 
plainly  a meafure  of  land,  and  that  he  was  in  want  of  fuch  an  evidence  before,  for  appropriating 
Holy  Vale  in  accordance  with  its  name  to  the  abbey.  Thefe  three  bofcatcs  of  land  appear  from 
the  very  term,  to  have  been  woods  at  the  time  of  the  grant ; and  therefore  to  have  been  cleared 
by  the  monks  to  whom  they  were  granted. X On  that  ground  alfo  the  monks  appear  to  have 
eredted,  as  Dr.  Borlafe  well  conjedtures,  “ a houfe  and  chapel;”  a houfe  for  the  clergyman,  and 
a chapel  for  the  people,  in  this  remote  part  of  the  Great  Ifle  before  the  inundation,  and  in  this  in- 
flated part  after  it.  In  fuch  a manner  were  the  interefts  of  religion  provided  for,  I believe,  till 
the  reformation ; when  the  houfe  was  feized  by  the  facrilegious  fovereign  princes,  was  then  ap- 
propriated to  the  ufe  of  his  governor  of  the  ifles,  and  the  chapel  was  turned  into  a dining-room 
perhaps.  But  what  confirms  my  belief  into  aflurance  upon  the  point,  no  church  appears  in  the 
whole  ifland  before ; the  prefent  church  being  “ not  fo  old  as  the  reformation,”  fays  Dr.  Borlafe 
himfelf,  § being  alfo  placed,  as  I add,  not  at  Old  Town,  not  at  Heugh  Town,  but  on  the  weftern 
fide  of  Old  Town  creek ; too  early  for  the  removal  of  the  town  to  the  Heugh,  yet  with  fome  me- 
ditated removal  of  it  probably  to  a point  lower  down,  and  on  the  weftern  fide,  of  its  own  creek.  |j 

With  the  three  bofcates  of  land  belonging  to  the  collegiate  church  of  Trefcaw  in  St.  Mary’s, 
are  mentioned  two  belonging  equally  to  the  church,  but  fituate  in  St.  Agnes.  Here  then,  as  well 
as  there,  would  the  college  build  a houfe  for  the  clergyman  and  a chapel  for  the  people.  A 
chapel  accordingly  appears  there,  noticed  by  the  penofLeland.  “ St.  Agnes  ifle,”  he  remarks  in 
his  brief  and  palling  notes  of  things,  “ fo  caullid  of  a chapel  theryn.”||  But  this  chapel  has  been 
long  gone,  either  buried  in  the  ftill  encroaching  waves  of  the  fea,  or  fuffered  to  fink  into  ruins 
from  irreligion  and  diftrefs  united ; this,  with  all  the  churches,  except  one  in  the  off  ifles,  and 
except  the  one  at  St.  Mary’s  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  being  “ all  built  by  the  family 
“ of  Godolphin,”  notes  Dr.  Borlafe,  “ and  I do  not  think  any  of  them  older  than  the  reftora- 
“ tion;”  being  alfo  plain,  low  buildings,  of  a nave  without  an  aile,  “ from  twenty-four  tothirty- 

“ two 

* Borlale  14,  15. 

f P.  102.  Dr.  Borlafe  fhews  us  by  his  ftrangc  language  of  “ two  pieces  of  digged  ground,”  that  he  did  not  underftand  the 
original,  that  he  faw  not  it  meant  a meafure  of  land,  and  that  he  fancied  “ bofcata”  was  derived  from  lejcher  in  Norman, 
or  lecher  in  modern  French,  to  dig.  The  word  is  plainly  lofquct,  a thicket,  in  French,  yet  plainly  ufed  for  a meafure  of 
ground,  as  “ three  bofquets  of  land"  can  mean  nothing  elfe.  t P.  8. 

§ “ The  original  chapel  of  this  ifland,”  fays  Mr.  Troutbeck  59,  60,  “ is  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  Heugh  Town,  which  is 
“ now  converted  into  a dwelling-houfe,  where  a great  quantity  of  human  bones  were  dug  up,  in  conicquence  of  the  great 
“ overflowing  of  the  fea  in  the  year  1744. — What  teems  to  ftrengthen  this  fuppofition,  is  a fquare  hewn  ftone  which  now 
“ ftands  near  by  upon  the  quay,  in  the  top  of  which  is  a fquare  hole,  which  feems  as  if  it  had  formerly  an  iron  cover,  like 
“ the  poor  man’s  box  in  the  church.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  poor  man’s  box,  when  this  chapel  was  in  ufe. 
“ The  walls  of  the  houfe,  which  was  formerly  the  chapel,  appear  to  be  ancient  and  well  built,  and  fome  of  its  windows  are 
“ cafed  with  hewn  ftone,  like  the  old  windows  of  the  church  ; and  the  burial-ground,  where  the  bones  were  dug  up,  is  on 
“ the  fouth  fide  of  the  dwelling-houfe."  The  chapel  cannot  be  older  than  the  town,  as  it  was  plainly  the  chapel  and  bury- 
ing-place  of  the  town.  U Itin.  iii.  19. 
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“ two  feet  long  by  fourteen  wide,”  with  a door  in  the  middle  of  the  fhort  length,  a window  on 
each  fide  of  it,  and  a chimney-like  turret  for  a bell  at  the  weftern  end.*  The  college  thus 
erefted  a chapel  and  a chaplain’s  houfe,  whenever  it  obtained  an  eftate,  in  any  of  the  off -ifies , as 
even  St.  Mary’s  itfelf  mult  have  been  then  called.  We  may  therefore  be  fure,  that  it  would 
equally  at  leaft  ere£t  them,  if  equally  wanted,  on  its  own  ifies,  Nutho,  St.  Elidius,  St.  Sampfon, 
and  St.  Teona.  That  on  the  firlt  has  been  buried  with  all  the  ille  in  the  waves.  One  on  St. 
Elidius  or  St.  Helen’s  ille  appears  to  have  been  not  wanted,  as  there  was  one  built  long  before. 
“ St.  Lyda’s  ille,”  Worceftre  informs  us,  is  fo  named  from  one  “ who  was  the  fon  of  a king  of 

”f  and  who  lived  here  (we  may  be  fure)  in  great  devoutnefs  of  fpirit.  But  he  was  not  (as 

we  may  fuppofe  he  was)  one  of  thofe  hermits  whom  we  have  feen  the  firft  Henry  noticing  in  his 
charter,  as  inhabiting  the  ifies  of  Sylley  in  the  reign  of  the  Confeflor.  \ He  was  no  hermit  ori- 
ginally, and  he  lived  long  before  the  Confeflor.  He  was  a bifhop  of  Cornwall,  before  the  very 
days  of  Athelftan;  and  retired  into  this  ille,  to  fpend  the  dole  of  his  days  in  folitary  devoutnefs. 
“ The  feftival-day  of  St.  Elidius,  the  bifhop,”  fays  Worceftre  from  the  very  calendar  of  Tavifock 
abbey,  and  confequently  from  the  very  calendar  of  the  college  at  Trefcaw,  “ is  on  the  eighth  of 
“ Auguft  : he  lies  in  the  island  Syllys.”  § He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  ifle, 
within  a chapel  annexed  to  it ; as  is  plain  from  a hint  in  Leland’s  account  of  the  ifies,  and  from 
Dr.  Borlafe’s  defeription  of  the  church.  “ Saynft  Lide’s  ifle,”  notes  the  former,  “ wher  yn  tymes 
“ paft  at  her  (his)  sepulchre  was  gret  fuJierfitioun.,’\\  And,  as  the  latter  tells  us,  “ the  church 
“ of  this  ifiand  is  the  mojl  ancient  chriftian  building  in  all  the  iflands  : it  confifts  of  a fouth-ifle,” 
the  real  nave  or  body  of  the  church,  “ thirty-one  feet  fix  inches  long,  by  fourteen  feet  three 
“ inches  wide ; from  which  two  arches,  low  and  of  uncouth  ftyle,  open  into  a north  ifle,”  really 
a lateral  chapel,  in  which  St.  Elid  was  buried,  “ twelve  feet  wide  by  nineteen  feet  fix  inches  long; 
“ two  windows  in  each  ifle,”  two  in  the  nave,  and  two  in  the  chapel ; “ near  the  eaftern  window 
“ in  the  north  ifle”  or  chapel,  “ projects  a flat  ftone  to  fupport,  I fuppofe,  the  image  of  the  faint 
“ to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated,”  or  rather,  the  faint  who  was  buried  in  the  chapel  and  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.^  And  in  this  chapel,  to  this  image,  but  at  the  “ fepulchre”  beneath  it, 
was  undoubtedly  fhownthe  “ gret  fuperftitioun”  noticed  by  Leland.  We  thus  find  a church  ex- 
ifting  in  one  of  the  Sylley  Ifies,  of  the  moft  remote  antiquity  in  the  eftablifliment  of  the  gofpel 
upon  the  land  of  Britain.  It  is  more  antient  than  the  faint,  who  was  firft  revered  at  his  “ fepul- 
“ chre”  in  the  chapel,  then  communicated  his  name  to  the  church,  and  afterwards  extended  it 
over  all  the  ifiand.  The  fize  of  the  church  too,  about  ten  yards  long  and  five  wide,  with  only 
two  windows  in  it;  even  the  “ two  arches”  from  it  into  the  chapel,  though  later  in  time,  yet 
“ low  and  of  uncouth  ftyle  ;”  and  the  form,  fo  exaftly  correfpondent  with  that  of  our  old  churches 
in  Cornwall,  in  having  a nave  and  a chapel  at  its  fide ; all  unite  with  this  attributed  antiquity, 
and  carry  up  the  ereftion  of  the  church  probably  to  the  very  eftablifliment  of  the  gofpel  in  Britain. 
As  to  the  churches  of  St.  Sampfon’s  and  St.  Teona,  what  thall  we  fay?  They  had  each  a chapel 
upon  them,  we  may  be  fure  from  their  bearing  the  names  of  faints,  and  from  their  being  the  pro- 

K perty 

* Borlafe  39.  -f  P.  98.  “ Infala  Seynt  Lyda,  fuit  filius  Regis ” 

t Monafticon  i.  1002.  “ Terrain  ficut  unquam  monachi  aut  hseremltBe — earn  tenuerunt  tempore  Regis  Edwardi.’’- 

§ P.115.  i‘  Sanfti  Elidii  epifeopi,  8 die  Augufti,  jacet  in  infuld  Syllys." 

♦1  Itin.  iii.  19.  ^ P.  51. 
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perty  of  the  college.  St.  Sampfon’s  has  no  chapel  and  no  inhabitants,  at  prefen t ; * ** nor  has  St. 
Teona  any  inhabitants,  or  any  thing  more  than  ruins,  though  it  has  fields  of  corn  and  grafs  upon 
it.f  Who  thefe  faints  are,  I know  not.  But  I know  the  fecona  not  to  be  what  Dr.  Borlafe  con- 
jectures, when  he  fays  “ Theonus,  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  was  eleCted  archbijhop  of  London  A.  D. 
“ 545,  Ufher’s  Primordia,  pag.  525,  526,  and  was  probably  the  faint  who  gave  name  to  the 
“ ifland  becaufe  I acknowledge  no  fuch  bifhop  in  real  hiftory,  becaufe  Dr.  Borlafe  himfelf  dis- 
claims any  male  faint  whatever  in  reciting  the  name  twice  afterwards  Saint  Theona ,§  and  becaufe 
the  name  is  aCtually  recited  in  the  charter  of  Reginald  “ SanCtre  Teonre,”  even  more  fully  In  that 
of  Pope  Celeftin  “ SanCtae  Theonae  Virginis.”|| 

The  metropolitical  church  to  all  thefe,  as  I have  noticed  before,  was  atTrefcaw.  This  had 
an  abbey  or  college  adjoining  to  it,  and  a proportionable  number  of  clergy  in  the  college  or  abbey. 
The  clergy  are  noticed  by  Henry  the  Firft ; he  in  his  charter  of  1114  granting  “ to  Ofbert  abbot 
“ and  the  church  of  Taviftock,  and  to  Turold  their  monk ” then  prior  of  Trefcaw  evidently,  “ all 
“ the  churches  of  Sullye;”  and  ordering  that  “ Turold  himfelf  and  all  the  monks  of  Sully,  as  my 
“ proper  prebendaries,  have  firm  peace  together  with  all  things  which  appertain  to  them.”^[  Regi- 
nald alfo  fays  in  his  grant  of  wreck  to  them  on  their  own  ifles,  that  he  grants  it  “ to  the  monks 
“ of  Sully  as  the  proper  Jirebendaries  of  my  father.”*^  Edward  the  Third  too,  in  his  wait  of  protec- 
tion to  them,  mentions  “ the  prior  of  the  priory  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  ifle  of  Sully,  which  was 
“ founded  by  our  progenitors,  formerly  kings  of  England,  and  is  of  , our  patronage , and  has  been- 
“ endowed  with  pofleffions  for  his  maintenance,  and  that  of  the  monks,  and  that  of  tire  fecular 
“ chaplains  there  ferving  God;”  and  provides  for  the  protection  of  “ the  prior,  priory,  monks , 
“ chaplains,  and  ferving -men.”  X\\  How  very  falfely,  then,  has  Tanner  deferibed  the  abbey  as  “a 
“ poor  cell  of  two  BenediCtine  monks !”  It  certainly  confifted  of  more,  as  we  fee  “ the  prior” 
and  his  “monks”  mentioned,  “ the  prior”  and  “all  his  monks.”  The  number  could  not  be 
lefs  than  four  or  five,  and  was  probably  more.  But  to  thefe  were  added  “ fecular  chaplains,” 
clergymen  not  monaftick,  and  intended  to  officiate  (as  I fhall  foon  prove)  in  the  church  of  the 
abbey. ' All  thefe  muft  have  been  fupported  by  the  rents  of  the  five  appropriated  ifles,  by  the 
eftates  in  two  others,  and  by  the  tithes  of  all.  “ The  abby  pond”  is  “ a mofl  beautiful  piece  of 
“ frefh  water,”  as  Dr.  Borlafe  tells  us,  “ edged  round  with  camomel  turf,  on  which  neither  briar, 
“ thiftle,  nor  flag  appears.  I judge  it  to  be  half  a mile  long,  and  a furlong  wide.  An  evergreen 
“ bank,  without  rock  or  weed,  rifes  high  enough  to  keep  out  the  fea ; ferving  at  once  to  preferve 
“ the  pond,  and  fhelter  the  abby.  The  water  is  clear,  and  contains  the  finefl  eels  that  can  be 

“ tailed. 

* P.  62,  65.  f Ibid.  52.  I Ibid.  ibid.  § Ibid.  101,  102. 

||  Monafticon  i.  1002.  “ Infulaa  San&ae  Teona,”  998,  “ infulam  San£he  Theonae  Virginis.” — Dr.  Borlafe,  in  citing  Ufher 
525,  526,  for  Theonus,  cites  only  the  Index  of  Ufher.  This  fays  “Theonus,  Gloceftrenfis  epifeopus,  ad  Londinenfem  archi- 

**  epifeopatum  tranflatus  fuifle  dicitur,  p.  37,”  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  “ 183"  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  again,  “ 2*4" 
by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  once  more.  Such  arc  Dr.  Bcrlafe’s  authors,  and  fuch  is  his  reference  to  Ufher ! 

U Monafticon  i.  1002.  “ Ofberto  abbati  ct  ecclefiae  de  Taviftok,  et  Turoldo  monacho  fuo  omnes  ecclcfias  de  Sullye,”  and 

“ quod  ipfeTuroldus,  et  omnes  monachi  de  Sully,  licut  proprii  prebendarii  mei,  habeant  firmam  pacem  cum  omnibus  qua 
“ ad  eos  pertinent.” 

*f  Ibid.  ibid.  “ Monachis  de  Sully,  ficut  propriis  prebendariis  patris  mei.” 

t||  Ibid.  ibid.  “ Prior  Prioratils  Sanfli  Nicholai  in  infull  de  Sully,  qui  per  progenitores  noftros,  quondam  reges  Anglia, 

fundatus  de  patronatfi  noftro  exiftit,  ac  de  pofleffionibus  pro  fuftentationc  ful  et  monachorum  ac  capellanorutn  fecularium 
“ ibidem  Deo  defervientium — dotatus  fuiflet ; — nos-gratiofe  fufeepimus  ipfos  Priorem,.  Prioratum,  monachos,  capcllanos,  a« 

homines  fervientes.” 
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“ tafted.  The  land  quite  round  is  cultivated,  and  by  its  gentle  declivity,  even  to  the  brim  of  the 
“ water,  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  this  place.  The  abby  church  flood  on  a fmall  rifing,  front- 
“ ing  the  fouthern  end  of  this  pond ; and  though,  higher  up  on  the  hill  behind  the  abby,  you  fee 
“ the  bare  bones,  that  is,  the  rocks  and  craggs  of  Scilly,  yet  here  at  the  monaflery  you  fee  but 
“ little  indeed,  but  it  is  altogether  tender  and  delicate,  compared  to  what  the  other  profpe&s  in 
“ thefe  iflands  afford  you.  The  monks,  ’tis  generally  allowed,  were  very  judicious  in  chufing 
“ fituations  the  mod  pleafant  and  retired  of  the  country  where  their  lot  fell ; and  were  you  to  fee 
“ the  ifles  of  Scilly,  you  would  think  their  feating  themfelves  here  was  a ftrong  proof  of  that  ob- 
“ fervation.”*  The  compliment,  here  paid  to  the  monks,  is  due  only  to  their  [latrons ; and  the 
judicioufnefs  attributed  to  thofe,  is  only  the  piety  exerted  by  thefe.  The  monks  had  not,  as  the 
compliment  implies  they  had,  a power  of  ranging  over  a county  or  an  ifland,  and  a right  of  fe- 
le£ting  the  finch:  parts  in  either.  The  whole  was  fettled  property  before.  Nor  could  this  pro- 
perty be  transferred  to  the  monks,  unlefs  it  was  offered  by  the  owners.  Then  the  owners,  aCling 
under  the  awe  of  that  high  principle  of  delicacy  in  the  law  of  Mofes  concerning  facrifices,  “ if 
“ there  be  any  blemifh  therein,  as  if  it  be  lame  or  blind,  or  have  any  ill  blemifh,  thou  fhalt  not 
“ facrifice  it  unto  the  Lord  thyGodf’f  looked  out  for  donations  worthy  of  being  tendered  to 
God,  or  pofitions  proper  for  the  fequeflration  of  a monaflery.  Thus  Athelflan,  when  he  fixed  his 
abbey  at  Trefcaw,  gave  it  lands  that  belonged  to  himfelf  by  right  of  conqueft,  the  lands  probably 
of  the  Cornifh  crown  before ; and  fingled  out  a pofition  for  it,  the  moll  rich,  the  mofl  retired  of 
all  the  ifland.  And  thus  Holy  Vale  in  St.  Mary’s,  as  we  have  feen  already,  is  “ the  mofl  plea- 
santly fituated”  of  any  there ; as  “ it  lies  warm,  well  expofed  towards  a little  fouthern  cove, 
“ and  fo  well  flieltered  from  the  north,  that  trees  grow  very  well.”  Yet  fome  of  the  richnefs  of 
the  land,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  refults  from  the  agricultural  fpirit  of  the  monks.  Bred  up  in 
habits  of  literature,  refined  in  their  tafles  by  reading,  and  poflefling  in  many  that  flame  from 
heaven,  genius ; they  became  good  architects,  good  limners,  and  good  fculptors ; good  fabrica- 
tors of  organs,  good  dreflers  of  vines,  and  good  managers  of  farms.  The  monks  of  Trefcaw,  ac- 
cordingly, cleared  Holy  Vale  of  its  woods,  and  modelled  it  into  what  it  is.  “ Holy  Vale,”  adds 
Dr.  Borlafe,  “ is  indeed  capable  of  every  kind  of  improvement,”  and  received  every  kind  from  its 
monaflical  proprietors;  “ but  it  has  not  the  liappinefs  of  any”  at  prefent,  from  its  laical  though 
lordly  owners.  J The  very  pond  in  Trefcaw  feems  to  have  been  equally  formed  by  the  monks, 
and  flocked  with,  eels  for  their  fifh-meals  ; by  railing  “ an  evergreen  bank  without  rock  or  weed,” 
as  a head  to  the  pond  within  land,  and  as  a fhelter  to  their  abbey  from  the  fea  without.  And,  as 
“ the  land  quite  round  is  cultivated,”  it  is  fo  from  their  improving  fpirit  originally.  They  even 
feem  to  have  built  and  maintained  a houfe  of  entertainment  for  all  fca-faring  flrangers  that  landed 
on  the  ifle  ; as  “ near  the  pier,”  Mr.  Troutbeck  tells  us  without  any  application  of  the  fa£l,  “ is 
“ a dwelling  called  Trefco  Palace ,”  a name,  that  marks  the  magnificence  of  the  building  in  the 
eyes  of  the  iflanders,  and  intimates  its  relation  to  the  palace  of  the  clergy  the  college,  “ which 
“ formerly  ufed  to  be  much  reforted  to  by  mailers  of  fhips  and  flrangers  coming  to  this  ifland ; but 
the  cuflom  has  fome  time  been  altered,  to  houfes  of  better  accommodation  further  up  the’ 
“ ifland.”  § Juft  fuch  alfo  was  afluredly  the  banquetting-houfe,  that  I have  fhown  to  Have  ex- 

K 2 ifted 

* P.43.  f Deuteronomy  xv.  ai.  J Borlafe  71.  § Troutbeck  128. 
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ifted  within  memory  on  the  mount,  clofe  to  the  town,  and  one  long  room  for  entertainments. 
Both  were  the  fame  as  the  Almonries  of  all  our  monafteries,  rooms  of  gratuitous  entertainments ; 
but,  from  the  maritime  lituation  of  our  owrn,  placed  at  the  ports  of  accefs  to  them,  and  in  all  ap- 
pearance fupported  by  a more  expeniive  hofpitality  than  at  monafteries  more  inland.  But,  as 
Dr.  Borlafe  proceeds  with  his  account  of  the  abbey,  “ the  church  is  for  the  moil  part  carried  off,” 
in  the  fpirit  alas  ! introduced  by  the  reformation  ! a fpirit  at  once  groveling,  barbarized,  and  anti- 
chriftian,  “ to  patch  up  fome  poor  cots,  which  ftand  below  it,  on  the  fpot  where  I imagine  the 
“ monaftery  ftood ; but  the  door,  two  handfome  large  arched  openings,  and  feveral  windows, 
“ are  ftill  to  be  feen,  cafed  with  very  good  freeftone,  which  (’tis  thought)  the  monks  got  from 
“ Normandy.”*  But,  in  addition  to  this  account,  let  us  perufe  Mr.  Troutbeck’s,  which  repeats 
juft  as  Dr.  Borlafe  has  fpoken,  but  adds  ufefully  to  his  fpeech.  “ No  veftiges  of  the  monaftery,” 
he  tells  us  from  the  doftor,  “ are  now  to  be  feen ; but  part  of  the  church  belonging  co  it,  is  ftill 
“ ftanding,  and  is  ufed  as  aburying-place,  the  inhabitants  efteeming  it  more  facred  than  any  other 
“ fpot  in  the  ifland. — A great  part  of  the  walls  of  the  church  is  carried  off,  to  patch  up  fome  poor 
“ houfes  which  ftand  below  it,  on  the  fpot  where,  probably,  the  monaftery  ftood.  This  church 
“ is  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  and  ftands  due  eaft  and  weft.  In  the  fouth 
“ fide  wall  is  a fine  arch  of  good  workmanlhip,  and  on  the  north  fide  has  been  another  arch  di- 
“ reftly  oppofite  to  it,  and  of  the  fame  breadth,  which  is  now  fallen  down,  and  only  fix  feet  in 
“ height  ftanding.  The  church  appears,  from  thefe  two  arches  fronting  each  other,  to  have  been 
“ built  in  the  form  of  a crofs.”  But  where  are  the  pillars  requifite  to  compofe  the  crofs  ? “ The 
“ arch,  that  is  ftanding  on  the  fouth  fide,  is  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  runs  up  to  a 
“ fharp  point  at  the  top,  which  is  fixteen  feet  high  from  the  rubbilh  at  the  bottom  ; which  is 
“ three  or  four  feet  thick  upon  the  floor  of  the  church,  where  the  dead  are  now  buried.  And, 
“ on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ftanding  arch,  is  an  arched  door,”  much  lower  in  its  pitch  than  the 
other.  “ Both  arches  are  raifed  with  ftone  of  a very  fine  grit.  Several  windows  as  well  as  doors 
“ have  been  cafed  with  the  fame  fort  of  red  ftone,  which  it  is  thought  the  monks  got  from  Nor- 
“ mandy.  This  fine  red  ftone  is  not  fo  ponderous  as  Portland,  or  any  other  fort  of  ftone  that  is 
“ to  be  met  with  either  here  or  in  England,  i.  e,  if  a piece  of  the  fame  fize  Ihould  be  weighed. 
“ This  church  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  burnt  down.  A man,  about  thirteen  years  ago,  was  em- 
“ ployed  to  remove  fome  ftones  and  rubbilh  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ancient  building,  to  make 
“ room  for  burying  the  dead,  who  found  a large  piece  of  a bomb  fhell,  and  feveral  pieces  of 
“ coked  timber,  among  the  ftones  and  rubbilh  that  he  cleared  away.  There  is  earth  fufficient 
“ carried  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  old  flagged  floor,  in  depth 
“ to  dig  a reafonable  grave.”  f .And,  as  Leland  ufefully  fubjoins,  it  was  “ a paroch  chyrche” 

indeed 

* Borlafe  44. 

+ Troutbeck  134,  135.  “ In  a little  meadow  adjoining  to  it,”  fays  Borlafe  48,  40,  concerning  the  prrfent  church,  “ the 

“ tenant  told  us  he  had  offered  leave  to  his  brother  iflanders,  to  bury  their  dead  ; but  they  have,  continued  he,  fuch  a notion 
“ of  the  fan&ity  of  the  abby,  that  they  carry  the  dead  body  there,  and  interr  it  in  that  church,  though  at  near  two  miles 
“ diftance.”  They  thus  prefer  the  confiderations  of  religion,  for  ages  impreffed  upon  their  minds,  to  any  trifling  eafe  for 
themfelves!  They  bury  where  their  fathers  have  been  always  ufed  to  bury,  rather  than  bury  in  a ground  not  fet  a part  for 
burial  by  any  forms  of  dedication,  not  l'anftified  by  the  reverence  of  ages,  and  liable  without  any  relu&ancc  from  either  reli- 
gion or  from  feeling  in  general,  to  be  tilled  next  year  for  corn.  Mr.  Troutbeck  in  p.  15,  18,  notes  many  cuftoms  as  peculiar 
to  the  iflands,  which  are  common  to  them  and  the  continent  of  Cornwall.  So  in  p.  108,  he  notes  what  1 have  noted  above 
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as  well  as  a collegiate  one  fo  could  with  propriety  be  feparated  from  the  college,  could  not 
indeed  without  much  impropriety  be  included  within  it.  The  church  ftill  remains  in  the  full  of 
its  lower  half,  but  feems  not  to  have  ever  had  any  fide-ailes,  and  ftill  lefs  to  have  had  a crofs- 
aile.  The  abfence  of  all  pillars,  even  of  fragments  of  pillars,  proves  this.  The  area  of  the  church 
is  all  fenced  round  with  walls  ftill  lofty,  ftill  fhowing  their  original  ufe,  ftill  crying  to  heaven  for 
vengeance  upon  thofe  who  caufed  them  thus  to  appear  in  ruins.  Who  then  were  thofe  ? They 
were  afluredly  the  prefbyterians  of  the  laft  century,  who  with  the  zeal  of  heathenifm  in  their  heads, 
as  the  “ large  piece  of  a bomb  fhell”  fhows,  a&ually  bombarded  the  church , fo  beat  down  the 
loftier  part  of  the  walls,  and  burnt  all  the  beams  into  mere  “ pieces  of  coked  timber.”  This  evi- 
dence alone  is  fufficient  to  convift  them.  But  let  me  adduce  another  of  another  church.  “ It  is 
“ handecTHown  by  tradition,”  Mr.  Troutbeck  tells  us  many  ages  afterward  concerning  St.  Agnes, 
“ that  the  old  church”  noticed  by  Leland  “ was  beaten  down  by  the  [larllament  forces  in  the  laft 
“ century,  and  that  it  lay  in  ruins  many  years.”  f 

We  thus  behold  the  ifland  Silura  reduced  by  one  great  Inundation  into  feveral  parts,  thofe  parts 
again  diminifhed  continually  by  the  triumphant  waters,  and  the  ifland  Nutho,  particularly,  wafted 
away  into  that  mere  Os  Sacrum  of  an  illand,  a rock.  But  we  fhall  fee  the  wafting  power  of  the 
fea  more  diftindtly  and  more  comprehenftvely,  by  taking  our  ftation  upon  the  pages  of  Leland, 
and  comparing  the  condition  of  the  iflands  then  with  their  ftate  before  or  now.  Trefcaw,  he  tells 
us,  “ is  the  biggefl  of  the  iilettes,  in  cumpace  a 6 miles  or  more,”  while  “ S.  Mary  ifle  is  a 5 
“ miles  or  more  in  cumpace.”  J In  another  place  he  fpeaks  of  “ the  biggef  ifle  (cawled  S.  Ni- 
“ cholas  ifle)  of  the  Scylleys.”§  “ Ther  be  yn  that  paroch,”  he  adds  concerning  the  ifle,  “ about 
“ a lx.  houfeholders.”  ||  Yet  it  now  contains  only  about  forty  families,  and  is  little  more  than 
half  as  large  as  St.  Mary’s,  which  is  three  miles  long  and  two  broad. So  much  has  Trefcaw  loft 
of  its  extent,  in  the  period  only  of  two  centuries  and  a half ! “ I was  fhewn,”  Dr.  Borlafe  re- 

marks, “ a paffage  which  the  fea  has  made  within  thefe  feven  years,  through  the  fand-bank  that 
“ fences  the  abby-pond  ; by  which  breach,  upon  the  firft  high  tide  and  violent  ftorm  at  eaft  or 
“ eaft-fouth-eaft,  one  may  venture  to  prophefy,  that  this  ftill  and  now  beautiful  pool  of  frefh 
“ water  will  become  a branch  of  the  fea,  and  confequently  expofed  to  all  the  rage  of  tide  and 
“ ftorm.”* ||  But  let  us  catch  another  circumftance  in  the  ftate  of  this  ifland,  that  has  never  hi- 
therto been  appropriated  to  it,  yet  forms  a ftriking  feature  in  the  diferimination  of  its  prefent  af- 
pe£l  from  its  paft.  In  the  year  1200,  King  John  “ gives,  grants,  and  confirms  to  the  abby  of 
“ Scilly  the  tythe  of  three  acres  of  affart  land,  in  the  forejl  of  Guffaer  : and  commands  his  fheriffs 
“ and  bailiffs  that  they  do  not  fuffer  the  canons  of  Scilly  to  be  impleaded  for  any  tenement  they 
“ hold,  except  before  him  or  his  fteward  of  Normandy.’’  Where  then  was  this  foreft,  part  of 
which  had  lately  been  affarted  or  cleared  for  cultivation,  and  the  tythes  of  which  would  not  have 
been  due  without  a fpecial  grant,  as  riling  from  the  foil  of  a royal  foreft  ? As  no  one  ifle  is  fpeci- 

fied 

at  St.  Sennan,  in  Cornwall : In  St.  Martin’s  ifle  <f  the  form  of  a grave,  furrounded  with  Hones  pitched  edgewife,  in  the  fhape- 
“ of  a coffin,  eight  feet  long,  and  three  feet  over  the  wideft  part.”  See  alfo  p.  101  and  155  for  other  graves  in  this  form,  on 
a part  of  St.  Agnes,  called  the  Guew. 

* Itin.  vii.  16.  T Troutbeck  151.  J Itin.  iii.  19.  § Ibid.  vii.  116.  j|  Ibid.  ibid.  f Boilafe  49,  50. 

*H  Borlafe  88,  89. 

*f  Borlafe  102,  io3,  from  “ Cart.  i.  Joann,  pag.  1,  n.  155  and  219.  Tanner  Notit.  p.  69.”  Thus  Tanner  only  refer  - 
to  the  record^  while  Dr.  Borlafe  cites  it.  There  is  in  Monafticon  i.  516,  a record  very  like  this  in  the  latter  half,  but  very 
different  from  it,  as  not  having  the  former  half,  and  being  marked  as  “ Cart  i.  Jo.  part.  2,  num.  65.” 
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fied  in  the  grant,  how  fliall  we  confine  it  to  any  one  ? ' From  this  very  circum/latice.  Had  the  fo- 
reft been  in  an  ifle  different  from  that  of  the  abbey,  the  ifle  would  have  been  fpecified  exprefilv. 
Being  both  in  the  fame  ifle,  this  ifle  is  not  exprefied  either  for  the  abbey  or  for  the  foreft.  The 
foreft  then  was  in  Trefcaw,  and  was  (we  may  be  fure  from  the  very  appellation  of  the  ifle)  a fo- 
reft  of  elder-trees.  “ There,”  notes  Leland  concerning  the  whole  ifle,  but  evidently  means  this 
particular  point  the  foreft,  “ be  wild  bores  fwync.”  * But  now  the  elder-trees  are  all  rooted  up, 
the  foreft  is  vanifhed,  and  the  wild  boars  are  extin£l.  Such  changes  have  been  made  in  a Angle 
ifle,  by  the  continual  inroads  of  the  fea  upon  it ! And  fuch  or  fimilar  muft  have  been  the  changes 
that  the  fea  has  made  in  the  others  If  . 

Yet  to  the  violence  of  the  fea  was  added  another  enemy,  in  the  middle  ages ; one,  ftill  more 
violent  for  the  time,  and  proceeding  nearly  to  the  total  defolation  of  the  iiles.  In  1367  Edward 
the  Third  fent  a writ  of  proteftion  to  the  prior,  on  his  complaint  to  him.  Then,  as  the  com- 
plaint alledges,  “ the  priory  is  fo  much  injured  and  impoverifhed  by  the  frequent  accefs  of  mari- 
“ ners,  pafling  through  the  ifland  itfelf  from  the  fhips  of  all  nations,  for  want  of  defence  to  it ; 
“ that  the  prior  is  notable  to  fupport  the  reafonable  burdens  lying  on  the  priory;  and  the  prayers 
“ and  devotions,  and  other  works  of  piety,  which  ufed  to  be  done  there,  are  much  fubftratted, 
“ and  muft  (it  is  feared)  be  fubftrafted  more,  unlefs  a remedy  be  provided.”  The  king,  there- 
fore, endeavours  to  provide  a remedy  againft  thefe  “ malefa&ors,”  as  he  calls  them,  by  ordering 
the  conftable  at  his  caftle,  in  the  ifle  of  Enmour,  to  guard  and  defend  the  priory.J  So  the  king 
ordered,  but  ordered  in  vain.  The  conftable  could  not  protect  the  ifle  of  the  priory,  from  his 
caftle  at  Old  Town  in  St.  Mary’s.  And  the  injuries  from  “ mariners  of  all  nations”  having  “ fre- 
“ quent  accefs”  to  the  ifland,  then  “ pafling  through”  it,  ranging  and  roaming  over  it  with  fuch 
a mifchievous  fpirit,  as  made  them  “ malefa&ors ;”  not  being  actually  pirates  theinfelves,  but 
with  the  real  licentioufnefs  of  failors  on  Ihore  doing  piratical  aftions ; muft  have  been  continued. 
The  king  accordingly  provided  another  remedy,  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  in  conftrudting  ano- 
ther caftle  upon  the  very  ifle  of  Trefcaw.  In  Leland’s  time,  we  find,  there  was  “ alytle  pyle  or 
“ fortres”  upon  it.§  It  is  now  called  the  Old  Caftle,  and  flood  upon  a point  of  land  command- 
ing 

* Itin.  vii.  lie. 

T Gaffaer  is  probably  from  Gavar  (C),  a goat,  Hyvr  (W),  a he-goat,  Gauvrfa  (A),  a fhe-goat.  “ Moft  of  thefe  iflands 
“ have  luch  pafture  and  rocky  common,  as  would  maintain  a number  of  goats  to  great  advantage,  and  afford  the  inhabitants 
“ their  kids,  milk,  and  venifon,  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  the  fheep  does  her  mutton  and  lamb,  at  leaft  without  interfe- 
“ ring;  and  in  places  where  the  fheep  will  not  live  without  more  care  than  the  goat  requires.”  Borlafe  82.  From  our  ety- 
mology (if  juft)  it  appears,  that  formerly  the  iflanders  had  anticipated  this  lefi'on,  and  had  flocked  a foreft  in  Trefcaw  with 
goats. 

J Monafticon  i.  1003.  1003.  “ Prioratus — per  frequentes  acceflus  marinariorum  navium  univerfarum  regionum,  per  ipfam 
“ infulam  tranfeuntium  defedtu  tuitionis,  in  tantum  deftrudlus  et  depauperatus  exiftat ; quod  diftus  prior  rationabilia  onera 
“ eidem  prioratui  incumbentia  fupportare  non  fufficit ; et  fuas  preces  et  devotiones,  ac  alia  pietatis  opera,  quae — ibidem  fieri 
“ folebant,  inmultum  fuhtrahuntur,  et  plus  fubtrahi  formidatur,  nifi  fibi  de  alio  remedio  per  nos  provideatur.  Unde  a nobis 
“ fupplicavit,  ut  diftum  prioratum  contra  hujufmodi  malefs&ores  tueri  velimus  et  defendere. — Et  tu,  prefate  conftabularie, 
“ eidem — poffe  tuo  auxilians  fis  et  intendens,”  &c.  Borlafe  103,  ftates  the  fubftance  of  the  record  thus:  “ that  by  the  fre- 
**  quent  refort  of  mariners  of  all  nations  to  that  place,  the  priory  for  want  of  proper  defence  was  fo  damaged  and  impoverifhed, 
“ that  the  prior  was  not  able  to  repair  it,  nor  to  perform  the  requifite  duties  of  church  fcrvice.”  Here  many  miftakes  are 
committed.  To  repair,  a fpecifick  burden,  is  put  for  all  the  burdens,  which  are  general,  as  “ rationabilia  onera  eidem  pri- 
“ oratui  incumbentia.”  Nor  is  the  priory  faid  to  be  damaged  “ for  want  of  proper  defence,”  but  the  mariners  are  averred  to 
range  over  the  ijland  “ for  want  of  proper  defence”  to  it.  Nor  had  “ the  mariners  of  all  nations”  a “ frequent  refort"  to  the 
ifle,  which  (if  true  in  fa£l)  would  be  an  argument  of  its  trade  ; but  “ the  mariners  of  the  fhips  of  all  nations”  had  “ fre- 
“ quent  accefs”  to  the  ifle,  and,  by  “ paffing  through  the  ijland  itfelf."  And  that  expreffive  flroke,  of  the  works  of  piety 
“ there  being  “ much  fubftradted”  already,  is  wholly  omitted. 

$ It:n.  vii.  U6. 
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ing  the  prefent  harbour  of  New  Grynfey  a harbour  fo  denominated,  to  diflinguifh  it  from  ano- 
ther denominated  Old  Grynfey,  and  feemingly  by  the  name  formed  within  one  or  two  centuries  [mft, 
from  the  plunder  of  the  ifles  about  it.  And  this  would  undoubtedly  prove  fome  proteftion  to  the 
priory.  Yet  it  was  not  fufficient  even  for  this  ifle,  and  was  no  proteflion  at  all  to  the  others. 
The  piratical  a£ls  therefore  went  on,  till  in  the  reign  of  the  Eighth  Henry  they  had  nearly  re- 
duced all  the  ifles  to  a flate  of  folitude.  “ Few  men  be  glad,”  fays  Leland,  “ to  inhabite  thefe 
44  illettes  for  al  the  plenty”  in  them,  44  for  robbers  by  the  fea,  that  take  their  catail  of  force.” f 
Yet  thefe  were  not  pirates,  any  more  than  the  others  before.  “ Thefe  robbers,’’  adds  Leland 
himfelf,  “ be  French  men  and  Spaniardes,”  then  engaged  in  a war  againfl  each  other,  and  mu- 
tually agreeing  to  plunder  thefe  un-defended  ifles.J  We  even  find  the  ifles  expofed  long  before, 
in  one  of  our  national  wavs  with  France,  to  plundering  defcents  from  the  enemy.  “ By  an  inqui- 
“ fition  in  the  firfl  of  Richard  the  Third,  A.  D.  1484,”  obferves  Dr.  Borlafe,  44  I find  the  faid 
44  illands  were  yearly  worth  4 in  peaceable  times,’  ” when  there  was  an  interval  of  ceflation  to  the 
Wars,  fo  long  continued  with  France  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  the  two  Henries  preceding, 
“ forty  fhillings,  in  times  of  war  nothing. ”§  But  we  fee  the  defolation  marked  again,  in 
another  way.  W e have  found  the  monks  of  Sylly  to  have  been  feveral  in  number,  when  the  Firfl 
Henry  annexed  Sylly  as  a cell  to  Taviflock  abbey ; yet  we  foon  find  the  number  reduced  by  the 
reduced  confequence  of  the  ifles,  into  two.  “ The  abbot  and  convent  of  Taviflock  lords  of  the 
“ ifle  of  Scilly  inhabited  within  the  fea,”  fays  a writ  from  the  Third  Edward  in  the  year  1335, 
44  have  fupplicated  us  ; that  whereas  the  aforefaid  abbey,  to  which  the  aforefaid  ifle  belongs,  and 
“ the  fame  abbot,  and  the  other  abbots  for  the  time  being,  are  bound  for  war  to  find  two  chap- 
44  lains  their  fellow-monks  within  the  ifle  aforefaid,  by  reafon  of  their  lands  and  tenements  there 
“ being,  to  celebrate  divine  fervice  every  day,  and  the  fame  monks,  as  well  because  of 
“ THE  WAR  MOVED  BETWEEN  us  and  THE  men  of  France,  as  for  various  other  caufes,  dare 
“ not  abide  there  in  these  days  ; we  would  pleafe  to  concede,  that  the  fame  abbot  fhall 
44  find  two  fecular  chaplains  to  celebrate  divine  fervice  every  day  within  the  ifland  aforefaid  in 
44  the  room  of  the  monks  during  the  aforesaid  war  : we  liflening  favourably  to  their  fup- 
44  plication,  have  granted”  it.  ||  Monks,  confined  to  a cl  oilier,  and  converfing  little  with  the 
world,  were  very  fufceptible  of  fear,  and  44  dared  not  to  abide  there  in  thofe  days”  of  war ; but 
the  fecular  clergy  dared.  The  fufpenfion,  however,  was  only  for  the  war,  and  with  peace  re- 
turned the  prefcribed  obfervances  of  the  abbey.  Two  monks  refided  in  the  ifle,  and  officiated  in 
the  church,  as  before.  Yet  the  number  was  again  reduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth- 
Then  the  piratical  defcents  of  French  and  Spaniards  on  the  ifles,  as  we  have  already  feen,  were 
very  frequent  and  very  haraffing.  Nor  did  the  two  forts,  that  were  begun  at  St.  Mary’s  and  at 
Trefcaw;  one  called  Harry’s  Wall,  but  injudicioufly  pofited,.  and  never  completed  another, 

which 

* Borlafe  46,  4?.  + Itin.  iii.  19.  I Ibid.  ibid.  § Borlafe  109. 

11  Monaflicon  i.  516.  “ Supplicarunt  nobis — abbas  et  conventus  de  Taveftoke,  domini  infulre  de  Sully  infra  ajare  inha- 

11  bitatae,  ut  cum  abbatia  praedidia,  ad  quam  infula  praedidla  pertinet, — et  idem  abbas,  et  coeteri  abbates  abbatidf  praediflae  - 
“ qui  pro  tempore  fuerint,  duos  Capellanos  Commonachos  fuos  infra  infulam  praedi&am,  ratione  terrarum  et  tenementorum 
“ fuorum  ibidem  exiftentium, — fingulis  diebus  celebraturos  in  perpetuum  invenire  teneantur ; iidemque  monachi,  tam  propter 
“ guerram  inter  nos  et  homines  de  Francia  motam,  quam  aliis  variis  ex  caufis,  hiis  diebus  ibidem  non  audeant  immorari, 

“ velimus  eis  concedere,  quod  idem  abbas  duos  Capellanos  Seculares,  loco  monachoium  prsediftorum,  fingulis  diebus  infra. 
“ infulam  pradittam  celebraturos  invenire  poffit,  durante  guerra  fupradifta  : nos  eorum  fupplicationi  favorabiliter  annuentes^. 
44  conceffimus.’*  ^ Borlafe  15,  16. 
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which  is  Old  Caftle  enlarged  a little  after  Leland’s  writing,  and  from  the  afpeft  of  .the  enlarge- 
ments plainly  not  older  than  Henry  the  Eighth  ;*  either  prevent  the  vifits  of  thefe  plunderers,  or 
preclude  the  defertions  of  inhabitants  from  the  ifland.  And,  at  laft,  the  very  monks  of  the  ab- 
bey, now  reduced  to  one,  relinquifhed  the  abbey,  relinquifhed  the  ifle,  and  retired  to  Taviftock. 
“ In— S.  Nicholas  ifle,”  cries  Leland,  ys— a paroch  chyrche,  that/?  monke  of  Taveftoke  yn 
“ peace  doth  ferve,  as  a membre  to  Taveftoke  abbay.”f  The  monks  of  the  priory  were  thus 
dwindled  down  into  one,  and  that  one  had  now  fled  away  with  the  inhabitants  to  the  continent 
of  Cornwall.  The  ifle,  the  church  became  fcenes  of  folitude  and  filence.  Both  would  accor- 
dingly fuffer  much  in  the  general  diftrefs.  The  church  was  probably  left  to  be  fo  delapidated,  as 
to  totter  at  the  firft  affault  of  that  giant-fin  ner  Henry  the  Eighth,  even  to  fall  “ with  the”  very 

whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  fword.”  And  as  Leland  informs  us  concerning  Old  Town  in  St. 
Mary’s  ifle,  that  “ the  roues  of  the  buildinges  in  it  be  sore  defacid  and  woren  fo  he 
equally  aflfures  us,  that  “ there  appere  tokens  in  diverfe  of  the  ifcttes,  of  habitations  now  clene 
“ down,”|  Here  then  was  the  annihilation  nearly  of  the  old  Britifh  race,  the  correfpondents  of 
the  Phenicians  at  Gades,  of  the  Greeks  at  Marfeiiles,  of  the  Romans  at  Narbonne,  and  the  firft 
miners  for  tin,  the  firft  exporters  into  foreign  parts,  the  firft  navigators  for  commerce  to  the  con- 
tinent. They  had  been  fwept  away  in  numbers,  by  one  grand  inundation  during  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. They  had  been  gradually  diminifhed  fince,  by  the  abforption  of  their  lands  in  the  waves. 
They  had  been  even  invaded  by  mariners  of  all  nations  at  firft,  who  plundered  them  in  want  or 
in  wantonnels ; and  by  French  or  Spaniards  afterwards,  who  in  a war  with  each  other  made  a 
common  war  upon  neutrals,  in  landing  upon  the  ifles  and  carrying  off  their  cattle.  The  few  in- 
habitants remaining  on  them,  the  one  only  clergyman  remaining  at  the  abbey,  could  no  longer 
be  induced  by  the  plenty  of  productions  on  the  ifles  to  continue  amidft  fuch  diftrefles,  and  de- 
ferted  the  ifles  for  pofleflions  more  fecure  upon  the  continent  of  Britain.  The  ifles,  once  fo  ce- 
lebrated for  their  fubterraneous  wealth,  for  the  perfonal  appearance  of  their  inhabitants,  and  for 
the  efforts  made  from  the  continent  to  find  thefe  concealed  Indies  of  the  North,  became  more  and 
more  deferted ; till  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  crown,  which  by  facrilege  had  got  poflelfion  of 
all  the  ifles  again,  configned  them  all  over  to  a fubjeCl  for  the  petty  rent  of  iol.  a year  § This 
fubjetft,  though  a Corniftiman  himfelf,  yet  bred  up  in  England  and  at  the  court,  brought  over  a 
colony  of  Englifh  to  re -people  the  ifles,  and  fecured  his  colony  by  a new  fort  at  St.  Mary’s  with 
another  new  one  at  Trefcaw.||  So  fecurcd,  yet  fecured  ftill  more  by  the  growing  power  of  the 
Britifh  navy,  that  is  continually  fcouring  the  feas  and  keeping  “ the  mariners  of  the  fhips  of  all 
“ nations”  in  order,  the  flight  reliques  of  the  Aborigines  united  in  friendfhip  with  the  colony  of 
Englifli,  had  power  enough  to  keep  up  many  of  the  old  or  Cornifh  names  of  places,  but  had  not 
power  to  prevent  the  fuperfedence  of  many  by  names  new  or  Englifli. «|[  Thus  were  they  foon 
mingled  with  the  Englifh,  like  their  countrymen  on  the  continent ; like  them,  half-learned  the 

language, 

* Borlafe  46,  47.  f-  Itin.  vii.  116.  J Itin.  Hi.  ig.  § Borlafe  112. 

||  Borlafe  in,  47.  “ As  foon  as  people  knew  the  nature  of  fortifying  better,”  fays  that  author  concerning  the  Eighth 

Henry’s  fort  at  Trefcaw,  fcarcely  appropriating  any  thing,  yet  obvioufly  referring  without  knowing  he  refers  it  to  the  time  of 
the  new  colony,  “ it  was  neglected,  and  another  more  ferviceable  one,  which  lies  below,  built  out  of  its  ruins,  and  called 
“ Oliver’s  Caftle.” 

II  Borlafe  86,  for  the  Cornifh  ; the  Englifh  are  thefe,  Eaflern  Iflands,  St.  Martin’s,  White  Ifland,  Maiden  Bower,  Broad 
Sound,  Crow  Sound,  St.  Mary’s  Sound,  Old  Town,  Heugh  Town,  Holy  Vale,  &c. 
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language,  the  cuftoms  of  England , and  fo  became  as  much  Englifhmen  in  appearance  or  in  re- 
ality, as  their  brethren  or  their  countrymen  were.  And,  as  with  common  concern  they  all  be- 
hold their  ifles  fenlibly  fhrinking  in  their  dimenlions  Hill,  before  the  waves  of  the  fea;  fo  with 
common  joy  they  equally  behold  a good  provifion  made  for  their  bell  interelts,  the  facrilege  of 
the  crown  in  feizing  the  abbey-lands  almoft  wholly  corredled,  and  inllead  of  a tingle  clergyman 
for  all  the  illes,  as  in  the  days  even  of  Dr.  Borlafe,*  one  fettled  at  Trefcaw,  one  at  Sh  Mary’s, 
with  a third  at  St.  Agnes,  each  receiving  an  income  of  =£.100  a year,  with  a houfe  for  his  refi- 
dence,  without  any  of  our  Englilh  taxes,  yet  with  all  the  original  plenty  of  the  illes.  f 

* P.  j 35. 

■f*  “ You  will  eafily  imagine,  that  it  would  be  more  comfortable  as  well  as  more  plentiful  living  here,  for  people  of  com- 
“ merce  or  fortune,  and  might  therefore  promote  their  fettling  here,  if  they  had  a fmall  fliip  of  forty  ton  paffing  and  re- 
“ paffing,  as  the  weather  would  permit.”  (Borlafe  134.)  Here  behold  the  uftfulnefs  of  authors.  The  hint  has  been  taken. 
A packet  goes  every  week,  if  wind  and  weather  permit,  from  Penzance  to  Scilly,  maintained  by  the  general  poft-office,  and 
carrying  either  letters,  or  packages,  or  paffengers. 

“ The  foil  is  very  good  for  grain  ot  every  kind  except  wheat,”  Dr.  Borlafe  tells  us  in  68,  “/ome  of  which,  however,  they 
“ have  an  St.  Mary’s,  but  not  much,  neither  will  it  make  good  hi cad.”  A note  adds  thus  : “ wheat  however  feems  to  have 
“ been  more  ufually  fown  on  thefe  iflands,  in  former  ages ; for  4 Henry  III.  commands  Drew  de  Barrentine,  governor  of  his 
« iflands  of  Scilly,  or  his  bailiffs,  that  they  deliver  every  year  to  Ralph  Burnet,  i'even  quarters  ot  wheat,  which  Robert  Legat 
“ ufed  to  receive,  and  which  is  efeheated  to  the  king.’  ” Rot.  Claus.  32,  Hen.  Ill  m.  2.  “ Mr.  Heath,  of  Scilly,  p 180.” 
The  author  has  overlooked  that  ftriking  declaration  in  Leland’s  Itin  iii.  19,  concerning  St.  Mary’s : 44  the  ground  of  this  ifle 
“ bereth  exceeding  good  corn  ; infomuch,  that,  if  a man  do  hut  cajl  corn  wher  hogges  have  rotid  (rooted),  it  wyl  cum  up.” 
The  difference  in  the  produce  muff  arife  from  the  difference  in  ihe  cultivation.  Thus  Agnes  is  in  the  dodfor's  own  account, 
“ a well  cultivated  little  ifland,  fruitful  of  corn  and  grafs,”  p.  36  Even  Tean,  though  uninhabited,  has  on  it  44  fields  of 
« corn  and  pafture,”  p.  52.  And,  on  the  principal  tenement  in  Trefcaw,  44  its  foil  is  fo  very  fruitful,  that  one  field  of  feve* 
“ acres  has  been  in  tillage  every  year  fince  the  rememlrance  of  man,  and  carries  exceeding  plentiful  crops,”  p,  4*. 

Sat.  Sept.  2 Btb,  1 7pc>. 
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On  the  ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE  and  CASTRAMETATION, 

By  Bifhop.  BEN  NET. 

SUPPLEMENT  to  the  FOURTH  CHAPTER  of  the  FIRST  BOOK. 

On  the  fubjeCl  of  Roman  Architecture  and  Caflrametation  in  the  welt  of  England,  I have  been 
honored  with  the  following  letter  from  *'  Bilhop  Bennet : And,  in  juftice  to  that  excellent  anti- 
quary, I ihall  print  it  entire. 

Dublin  Cafile , Jth  March , 1793. 

“ The  wifh  you  have  fo  publicly  manifelted  for  information  relative  to  Devonfhire,  muft  lay 
you  open  to  much  impertinent  intrulion,  and  I fear  you  will  have  too  much  reafon  to  include  this 
letter  under  the  fame  cenfure.  I cannot,  however,  refrain  from  fending  you  a few  remarks  on 
the  Roman  antiquities  in  the  well  of  England;  which  you  have  my  free  confent  to  work  into 
your  own  plan,  making  me  a flight  acknowlegement  in  your  preface,  or  if  you  think  them  not 
worth  notice,  to  throw  them  into  the  fire,  and  excufe  the  liberty  I take  in  troubling  you  with 
them.  They  confift  of  three  heads  : 

I.  An  additional  Argument  for  Moridunum  being  Seaton . 

In  1778  the  prefent  Bifhop  of  Cork  (Dr.  Bennet),  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leman,  travelled  the  fofie 
from  Ludbrough  N.  E.  of  Lincoln,  (probably  a flation),  to  the  borders  of  Devonfhire,  where, 
after  trying  two  days,  they  gave  it  up  in  defpair  like  all  their  predecefiors.  Among  many  other 
remarks  they  obferved  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  road,  (and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  obfer- 
vations  on  all  the  other  Roman  roads  they  have  travelled)  that  when  the  fofie  mounted  a hill 
there  was  generally  a diftinguifhed  objeft,  either  a camp  or  barrow  to  be  feen  on  the  next  rifing 
ground,  tho’  at  many  miles  diftance,  towards  which  the  road  pointed  ; as  among  a thoufand  in- 
fiances  the  barrows  at  Segfbury,  and  the  beacon  barrow  near  Shepton-Mallet  on  the  fofie ; thofc 
between  Old  Sarum  and  Woodyeats  Inn  on  what  Hutchins  calls  the  Skenild-flreet ; thofe  on  Gog- 
magog  Hills,  near  Cambridge,  on  the  Roman  road  from  Colchefler  to  Chefler;  Celsfield  Com- 
mon on  the  Stare-flreet,  in  Sufiex  ; and  the  camps  themfelves  at  Old  Sarum  ; Bedbury,  and  many 
others.  Now,  upon  mounting  the  hill  between  Chard  and  Crcwkcrne,  juft  by  the  houfe  called 
v Windwhiflle, 


Now  Bifhop  of  Cloyne,  1S01. 
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Windwhiftle,  at  which  our  travellers  loft  the  foffe  (and  to  a clump  of  trees  near  that  houfe  the 
road  had  evidently  pointed  for  fome  miles'  on  mounting  this  hill  one  little  hay  of  the  fea  was 
direftly  in  the  line  of  rhe  road,  making  the  only  diftinguifhed  objedl  in  the  horizon,  and  the  only 
vifible  part  of  the  fea  itfelf,  and  upon  enquiring  the  name  of  this  bay,  they  found  it  to  be  the  bay 
of  Seaton.  This  is  an  argument  w ich  ftrikes  more  upon  infpediion  than  in  a narrative;  but  if 
there  is  any  force  in  the  remark,  that  the  ancients  either  pointed  their  road  to  fuch  objects,  or 
(as  in  the  cafe  of  barrows)  perhaps  conftrudied  them  to  dircdt  the  line  of  their  roads,  which 
Appian  fays  was  aftuahy  done  in  the  great  road  acrols  the  lands  of  Africa,  to  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  the  Irypothefis  adopted  by  Stukelcy  of  Moridunum,  being  near  Seaton,  will  re- 
ceive fome  additional  countenance. 

II.  Examination  of  fforfelef  $ idea  that  I/ca  Dumnoniorum  is  ChiJelborough. 

Mr.  Horfelev’s  charafter  as  an  antiquary  Hands  high,  and  with  great  reafon,  for  in  the  places 
where  he  has  been  himfeif,  he  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  any  other  writer  in  his  line;  but 
he  feems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  weft  of  England  more  than  what  he  faw  in  his  maps,  and 
this  has  led  him  into  fome  unfortunate  miftakes.  His  arguments  for  removing  Ifca  from  Exeter 
are  thele  ; that  he  knew  of  no  Roman  road  to  or  from  it ; that  it  does  not  fuit  the  latitude  af- 
figned  to  Ifca  by  Ptolemy ; that  it  does  not  agree  with  the  number  of  miies  in  the  12th  iter  of 
Antonine.  To  all  this  it  is  eafy  to  anfwer,  that  a Roman  road  from  Honiton  to  Exeter  has  been 
fince  difcovered,  and  according  to  Richard  of  Circencefter,  another  road  went  through  it,  bear- 
ing to  the  weft,  traces  of  which  have  been  alfo  Teen  ; that  Ptolemy,  from  his  general  inaccuracy, 
and  in  this  cafe  his  particular  and  enormous  error  of  miftaking  Ifca  Dumnoniorum  for  Ifca  Siiu- 
rum  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  any  authority ; and  that  the  number  of  miles  in  Antonine  from 
Moridunum,  not  agreeing  to  Exeter,  can  be  no  argument  againft  the  pofition  of  Exeter,  till  we 
know  for  certain  where  Moridunum  itfelf  is  ; befides  that  the  places  in  that  iter  are  remarkably 
confufed,  and  the  miles  undoubtedly  erroneous;  but  even  if  there  had  been  any  force  in  thofe  ar- 
guments, to  remove  Ifca  from  Exeter,  why  fhould  it  be  fixed  at  Chefelborough  ? On  looking  at 
Horfeley  to  difeover  his  reafon,  I find  a page  filled  with  arguments  to  prove  it  not  to  be  at  Chefel- 
borough., hut  at  Ilchefcr  ; at  the  clofe  of  which  he  is  in  great  doubt  whether,  inftead  of  Ilcheftcr, 
it  might  not  be  at  Hamden  Hill , after  which  follows  this  very  extraordinary  fentence.  “ Befides 
“-the  camp  at  Hambden  Hill,  Ifec  a place  called  Chefelboro’,  which  founds  like  antiquity,  and 
“ not  very  unlike  Ifca  as  to  the  former  part  of  the  name.  Chefelboro’  ftands  ufion  the  1 arret ; but 
“ Ifca  feems  to  have  been  a common  name  for  raoft  of  the  rivers  hereabouts,  and  one  bearing  the 
“ name  of  Ax,  is  not  far  off , and  I make  no  doubt  but,  as  I hinted  before,  this  part  of  Smnerfet, 
“ fo  near  the  borders,  antiently  belonged  to  the  country  of  the  Damnonii.  I have,  therefore, 
“ on  the  whole,  given  the  preference  to  this  rather  than  Ilchefter.”  Thefe  then  are  the  reafons  for 
Chifelborough  being  the  Ifca  of  the  Romans,  and  let  us  examine  the  claims  of  the  two  places. 
Exeter  has  been  fro  n the  earlieft  time  the  chief  citv  of  the  Damnonii ; Exeter  ftands  on  the  Ifca  ; 
Exeter  has  roads  leading  to  it,  and  many  Roman  antiquities  found  at  k:  What  has  Chefelbo- 
rough to  urge  againft  this  ? Does  it  agree  with  the  number  or  miles  a ' ich  Ilea  Damnoniorum 
is  placed  in  the  itinerary  ? By  no  means.  Have  any  Roman  antiquities  been  found  in  it  ? None 
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at  all.  Have  any  roads  been  traced  to  or  from  it  ? No.  Does  it  ftand  upon  the  river  Ifca  ? No- 
thing like  it.  Was  it  even  within  the  diftrift  of  the  Damnonii?  It  is  not  certain  it  was.  Are 
there  any  foundations  or  remains  of  any  kind  to  lead  us  to  conjefture  it  ever  was  a city  at  all  ? 
No  fuch  have  ever  been  found.  What  then  is  its  claim?  A Roman  road  which  croffes  all  Eng- 
land happens  to  pafs  half  a mile  from  it,  and  the  name  Chefelboro ' founded  to  Horfeley’s  ear  not 
unlike  Ifca  Damnoniorum.  And  is  this  really  all? — All  that  ever  has  been  or  can  be  produced 
upon  the  fubjedt.  Upon  no  better  foundation  than  this  did  Mr.  Horfeley  (tho’  often  a judicious 
and  cautious  writer!  remove  Ifca  from  Exeter,  where  it  had  been  placed  by  antiquaries  before  his 
time,  and  publilh  what  he  calls  a corrected  map  of  Roman  Britain,  in  which  Ifca  Damnoniorum 
is  boldly  placed  at  Chefelborough.  I vilited  Chefelborough  myfeli,  examined  it  with  great  care, 
could  fee  no  mark  of  Roman  antiquity,  nor  hear  of  any  thing  being  found  but  a little  diadem  or 
•fillet  of  gold  many  years  ago,  which  was  moil  probably  a Saxon  or  Danifh  ornament.  I was, 
therefore,  from  this  infpedlion,  and  the  general  weaknefs  of  the  reafons  produced  by  Mr.  Horfeley 
in  the  paftage  before  quoted  from  him,  convinced  of  the  abfurdity  of  the  whole  hypothefis,  and 
Ihould'have  remained  quiet  under  this  convidtion,  if  Dr.  Henry,  in  a Hiftory  of  England  not 
many  years  ago  publifhed,  had  not  declared  himfelf  as  thoroughly  fatisfied  on  the  other  fide  by 
the  arguments  of  Horfeley,  that  Ifca  Damnoniorum  ought  to  be  placed  at  Chefelborough  ; and 
Mr.  Strutt,  of  Malden,  in  his  late  works,  adopted  the  fame  idea  as  an  acknowleged  truth.  Fear- 
ful, therefore,  that  Mr.  Horfeley’s  authority  (of  whofe  general  charadler  no  one  can  think  higher 
than  myfelf)  may  lead  other  authors,  prevented  from  examining  the  fpot,  into  the  fame  miftake, 
I have  thrown  my  opinion  on  this  fubjedl  upon  paper,  and  fubmitted  it  to  the  hiftorlan  of  Devon- 
Ihire,  to  vindicate  to  the  public,  if  he  thinks  fit,  the  antiquity  of  the  chief  city  in  his  county. 

III.  On  the  Camps  in  England. 

The  camps  in  England  are  in  general  reducible  to  three  kinds ; oblong  or  fquare,  with  a fingle 
ditch ; circular,  with  a fingle  ditch  ; of  any  figure,  with  two  or  more  very  deep  ditches.  Modern 
antiquaries  have  made  great  confufion,  by  attributing  all  thefe  kinds  to  the  Romans,  as  the  An- 
cients ufed  to  do  to  the  Giants,  particularly  if  the  camp  was  large  and  ftrong.  I am  inclined  to 
think  the  firft  fort  only  are  certainly  Roman ; the  fecond  and  third  belong  equally  to  the  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Britons,  with  fome  little  diftindfion  to  be  mentioned  prefently.  This,  like  all  general 
rules,  muft  admit  of  exceptions  : but  the  following  obfervations  will  explain  my  reafons  for  adopt- 
ing this  idea.  Almoft  every  camp  known  certainly  to  be  Roman  is  of  a regular  figure  ; as  the 
camps  for  inltance  at  Haerfounds,  Battledykes,  and  Aairdoch  in  Scotland,  and  all  the  camps  on 
Severus’s  Wall,  without  one  exception : and  on  the  other  hand  in  Ireland,  where  the  Romans 
did  not  penetrate,  tho'  the  northern  nations  did,  a camp  of  a regular  figure  is  almoft  unknown.  I 
know  the  authority  of  Vegetius  will  be  produced  againft  me,  that  the  Romans  made  their  camps 
fquare,  triangular,  oval,  or  oblong,  prout  loci  qualitas  aut  necelfitas  poftulaverit ; but  all  I mean 
to  afiert,  is,  that  when  the  Romans  were  not  prefled  loci  neceflitate,  they  preferred  a fquare  or 
oblong,  an  aftertion  which  this  paftage  of  Vegetius  neither  confirms  nor  contradidf  s,  and  which 
no  one,  I think,  can  contradidf,  who  has  feen  the  innumerable  camps  in  thefe  forms  in  the  Roman 
roads  and  walls  in  the  north.  A ftronger  argument  againft  my  hypothefis  at  firft  fight,  is  the  ir- 
regular 
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regular  camps  which  are  acknowleged  to  be  Roman  from  their  pofition  agreeing  with  the  itinerary 
diftances,  or  from  the  Roman  coins  and  antiquities  found  in  them,  as  Old  Sarum,  Maiden  Cafcle 
and  Badbury  in  Dorfetfhire,  the  camp  at  Gogmagog  Hills  near  Cambridge,  and  many  others.  I 
might  get  rid  of  thefe-  however  at  once,  by  allowing  them,  as  they  are  very  few  in  number,  to  be 
exceptions  to  the  rule  ; but  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  thefe  places  have  been  fince  altered 
by  Danes  or  Saxons  encamping  in  them,  enlarging  or  diminifhing  them,  according  to  their  own 
numbers,  (as  General  Roy  obferved  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  Roman  camps  in  Scotland,  and  as 
every  eye  may  fee  in  Maiden  Cattle),  and  fortifying  them  with  double  or  triple  ditches  after  their 
own  manner ; for  it  is  obfervable,  that  Vegetius  fays  the  Romans  made  their  ditch  “ latem 
“ novem,  undecim,  tredecim,  vel  (ubi  major  adverfariorum  vis  metuitur)  pedibus  feptemdecim 
but  never  mentions  a word  of  double  or  triple  ditches  50  yards  broad.  To  recur,  therefore,  to 
my  original  idea,  I am  inclined  to  look  upon  every  camp  of  a fquare  or  oblong  figure  to  be  Ro- 
man, and  to  regard  with  a very  fufpicious  eye  all  irregular  camps  whatever,  tho’  by  this  hypo- 
thefis  1 remove  from  the  honor  of  being  Roman  fortifications,  many  an  old  Ccefar’s  camp,  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called ; Julius  Caefar  being  by  fome  odd  fatality  in  pofleflion  of  all  our  old  camps,  as 
King  John  is  of  all  our  old  palaces.  Whenever,  therefore,  I find  a camp  of  the  figure  before  fpe- 
cified,  fingle  ditched,  and  fituated  conveniently  for  water,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  Cefter  Bury  or  Caftle,  tho’  the  former  is  a ftrong  additional  argument,  I always  would, 
affign  it  to  the  Romans. 

Of  the  irregular  camps  there  is  from  the  nature  of  them  much  lefs  certainty  : The  Danes  and 
Saxons  being  both  northern  people,  and  even  the  Belgse,  who  invaded  the  ifland  much  earlier, 
being  I believe  a Gothic  tribe,  it  is  not  probable  there  could  be  much  difference  in  their  mode  of 
encamping ; but  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  Celts,  or  original  inhabitants,  both  from  their  an- 
tiquity and  their  low  ftate  of  civilization,  would  ufe  a lefs  artificial  way  of  fortifying  themfelves. 
I would  therefore  attribute  thofe  camps  of  an  awkward  figure  approaching  to  a circle  with  one 
ditch,  efpecially  if  in  the  recedes  of  our  forefts,  fuch  as  Ambrefbury,  near  Epping,  in  Eflex,  to 
the  old  Britons.  The  camps  better  cliofen  on  high  ground,  and  with  outlines  better  defined,  and 
large  ditches,  may  belong  perhaps  to  the  Saxons.  There  is  a very  extraordinary  line  of  camps  of 
this  fort  in  fight  of  each  other,  fo  as  evidently  to  have  been  conftrudted  at  the  fame  period, 
reaching  along  the  great  range  of  chalk  hills  from  Vandleburg  or  Gogmagog  Hills,  in  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  to  the  Wiltfhire  Downs,  as  if  drawn  for  the  purpofe  of  defending  that  range  of  coun- 
try from  a northern  enemy,  a pofition  which  (the  form  of  the  camps  putting  the  Romans  out  of 
the  queftion)  anfwers  to  the  Belgic  or  Saxon  fettlers,  and  to  no  other  people  in  the  ifland.  I 
therefore  look  upon  thefe  fortifications  as  fpecimens  of  the  Saxon  ftyle,  and  I diftinguilh  the  Da- 
nith  camps  from  thefe  by  a form  more  romanlzed  by  more  numerous  and  deeper  ditches,  and 
perhaps  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  defending  the  gateway,  as  in  Yanefbury  camp,  Wiltfhire,  (fee 
Gough,  vol.  I.  plate  8,)  the  burgh  of  Moray,  (fee  Cordiner’s  Antiquities,  plate  X.  page  58,)  and 
Maiden  Caftle,  in  Dorfetfhire,  (fee  Hutchins’s  Hiftory,)  which  is  evidently  the  improvement  of  a 
late  and  military  age.  By  thefe  confiderations,  if  well  founded,  fome  light  may  be  thrown  upon 
our  hiftory,  as  well  as  more  accuracy  in  the  antiquities  of  our  counties:  For  inftance,  it  would 
lead  one  in  your  own  county  to  reje£t  Woodbury,  Mufbury,  and  moft  of  your  other  Bury’s,  from 
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the  rank  of  Roman  camps  ; to  look  upon  Hembury  from  its  figure,  as  having  a better  claim,  and 
to  place  in  the  fame  rank,  v.  ithout  hesitation,  a fmall  and  regular  camp  on  Exmoor,  near  Lin- 
mouth,  formed  undoubtedly  for  the  purpofe  of  guarding  the  fea  coaft  in  that  expofed  quarter  from 
the  Irifh  cr  northern  pirates.  On  the  other  hand,  Clovellv  Dikes  .'which  Mr.  Gough,  in  his  ad- 
ditions to  Camden,  calls  a Roman  camp,  tho’  no  Roman  road  can  be  traced  to  or  from  it)  does 
not  appear  to  me,  from  its  figure  and  triple  ditch,  to  have  the  leaf'  pretentions  to  the  name:  t 
fhoulcl  from  my  hvpothefis  pronounce  it  Danith ; and  it  is  curious  enough,  that  in  this  inftance 
we  can  go  very  near  to  point  out  the  makers  of  it,  for  in  the  year  S76  Inquer  and  Halfdun’s  bro- 
ther, two  Danith  leaders  came  from  South  Wales,  where  they  had  wintered  with  23  thips,  landed 
on  the  coaft  of  Devonthire  and  befieging  the  E.  of  Devon,  in  Appledore-caftle,  received  a corn- 
pleat  defeat,  and  loft  their  celebrated  ftandard  of  the  raven.  Now  a feet  coining  with  a fair  wind 
at  north,  from  Carmarthenfhire,  could  make  no  part  of  England  with  fo  much  eafe  as  Clovelly 
Point;  it  was  diredfly  in  their  courfe,  and  as  was  their  utuai  cuftom,  they  fortified  ftrongly  the 
firtt  g ound  on  which  they  landed  then  inarching  along  rhe  coaft,  Appledore-caftle,  then  ten 
miles  off,  would  be  the  natural  ob;e<ft  qf  their  attack  ; and  thus  the  pofiibility  appears  to  me  very 
ftrong,  that  Clovelly  dikes  was  made  at  this  time,  and  was  infadl  (as  according  to  my  hypothelis 
it  ought  to  be)  a Danifh,  not  a Roman  fortification. 

ADDITIONAL  PROOFS. 

Saxon  Camjis  known. 

Tong  Caftle,  in  Kent,  was  the  work  of  Hengift,  or  his  fon  : It  is  a large  hill,  fiat  at  top,  fur- 
rounded  with  a broad  ditch  50  yards,  which  is  again  ineircled  with  a ftrong  bank  or  vallum ; its 
figure  is  nearly  circular.  Withem,  in  ElTex,  was  built  by  Edward  the  Elder  inQi3,  fimilarin  all 
refpefts  to  the  latter.  Alfred’s  camp,  near  Millon,  in  Kent,  made  in  892,  in  order  to  check 
Haftings,  the  Dane,  is  certainly  of  this  conftruftion,  a fmall  hill,  a broad  ditch,  and  an  external 
vallum  inclofing  all,  the  form  an  irregular  oval. 

Danljh  Cam/is  known. 

Haft’ngs’  camp,  near  the  laft,  is  a long  fquare,  with  the  corners  rounded  off,  and  a ditch  and 
vallum  like  Alfred’s.  The  breadth  of  the  ditch  is  the  great  diftin&ion  between  this  and  a Roman 
camp. 

Bretton  Caftle,  in  Wiltfhire,  to  which  the  Danes  retired  and  were  forced  to  furrender  by  Alfred, 
is  of  a fimilar  form,  the  angles  rounded,  and  the  gateways  defended  by  additional  works.  (See 
Gough’s  plate,  Camden,  vol.  I.  plate  8.) 

Burgh  Caftle.  in  Moray,  a celebrated  Danifh  encampment,  has  the  entrance  defended  by  triple 
ditches,  each  with  a vallum. 

At  Whitehawk  Hill,  in  Shoreham,  is  a ftrong  camp,  triple  trenched,  and  open  to  the  fea. 
Quere,  Danifh  ? Near  it  a large  fingle  circle.  Perhaps  Saxon  againft  it. 

The  keep  at  Thetford,  an  enormous  work,  fortified  by  three  great  and  deep  ditches,  is  known 
to  be  Panifh. 
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In  the  Me  of  Anglefey,  near  the  Ford,  by  which  the  Romans  palled  the  Menai,  is  a fquare 
camp,  and  oppofite  to  it  a round  one,  allowed  to  be  that  of  the  inhabitants  (Britons)  againft  it. 

I fear,  fir,  I have  tired  your  patience  by  this  long  and  perhaps  uninterefting  memoir,  and  I can 
only  fay,  you  are  at  liberty  to  vent  your  indignation  upon  it,  by  throwing  it  into  the  fire,  for 
difturbing  you  in  the  midft  of  your  important  purfuits:  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  any  thing 
in  it  worth  your  notice,  you  are  at  liberty  to  infert  it  in  your  hiftory  in  any  fhape  you  pleafe. 
You  are  acquainted  with  a gentleman  who  is  the  bell;  judge  now  living  upon  theie  matters,  and 
whom  I fincerely  refpedt,  tho’  1 have  not  the  honor  of  being  perfonally  known  to  him,  I mean 
Mr.  Whitaker,  to  whofe  Hiftory  of  Manchefter  I owe  my  firft  love  for  antiquarian  purfuits,  and 
in  confequence,  forne  of  the  raoft  pleafant  hours  of  my  life:  To  his  judgment  and  to  your’s  I 
cheerfully  fubmit ; and  am, 

Sir, 


Your  very  obedient  fervant, 

WM.  CORK.” 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  FOUR  ROMAN  URNS, 

The  firjl  three  defcribed  by  the  Rev.  MALACHY  HI  7 CHINS ; in  a Letter  to  the  Author , dated 

St.  Hilary , Dec.  1 803. 


SUPPLEMENT  to  the  FOURTH  CHAPTER  of  the  FIRST  BOOK. 


a r I 1 

JL  HE  firft  Urn  was  found  on  the  barton  of  Godolphin,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  in 
the  parifti  ofBreage,  about  five  miles  weft  of  Helfton,  in  the  month  of  April,  1779,  by  one 
Nicholas  Pearce,  as  he  was  narrowing  a bank,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  his  field,  who  fold 
the  greater  part  of  the  coins,  which  it  contained,  to  a Jew,  foon  after  he  had  discovered  them, 
and  before  he  had  informed  any  gentleman  of  the  cireumftance  ; for  which  imprudent  conduft  his 
neighbours  having  cenfured  and  ridiculed  him,  it  had  fuch  an  unhappy  effeft  on  him,  as  to  caufe 
a temporary  derangement,  and  danger  of  filicide.  The  Jew  purchafed  81b.  avoirdupois  weight,  for 
which  he  gave  the  finder  only  eight-pence  a pound  ; but  as  his  brother  and  others  found  a great 
number,  Scattered  by  the  violent  ftroke  of  the  mattock,  which  broke  the  urn  in  pieces,  I fuppofe 
the  whole  coin  to  have  weighed  about  iolb.  and  as  ten  of  thefe  coins  weighed  an  ounce,  the  whole 
number  rauft  have  been  about  Sixteen  hundred.  The  urn  was  thick  and  curioufly  molded,  having 
many  furrows  and  involutions,  but  I could  not  get  a fight  of  the  fragments,  which  might  enable 
me  to  give  a more  particular  defeription  of  it.  The  fpot  on  which  it  was  found  lies  little  more 
than  half  a mile  from  the  Roman  fort  at  Bofenfe,  in  which  were  discovered  many  curious  articles 
of  antiquity,  as  related  by  Dr.  Borlafe,  p.  3x6,  &c.  2d  edit,  of  Antiq.  of  Cornwall,  many  of  which 
are  depofited  in  the  Mufeum  at  Oxford.  The  urn  lay  under  the  north  edge  of  a bank,  which  is 
about  fix  feet  high,  and  near  ten  feet  wide,  compofed  of  earth  and  ftones,  and  running  nearly  in 
the  arch  of  a circle  for  170  yards,  which  would  be  about  one-third  of  the  circumference  if  com- 
pleted ; but,  as  it  appears  to  have  had  no  fofs  on  either  fide,  it  was  probably  thrown  up  in  hafte 
to  refift  a fudden  and  unexpetted  attack  of  an  enemy  coming  from  the  oppefite  hill,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  the  fituation  and  preflure  of  circumftances  might  occafion  the  concealment  of  the  coins ; for 
the  ground  has  none  of  thofe  recommendations  which  might  induce  the  Romans  to  make  it  a for- 
tified Station,  as  they  did  the  fort  at  Bofenfe.  The  urn  was  covered  by  a curious  ftone,  of  bluilh 
elvan,  about  four  feet  long,  two  feet  broad,  and  uniformly  one  foot  thick,  between  which  and  the 
urn  was  a thin  ftratum  of  earth,  and  the  ftone  itfelf  was  covered  by  the  Shelving  of  the  bank. 

The  next  urn  was  discovered  by  one  William  Harry,  in  June,  1789,  in  the  parifh  of  Morva, 
about  five  miles  nearly  north  of  Penzance,  and  within  a few  yards  of  the  road  between  thofe  two 
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places.  It  was  near  the  N.  W.  corner  of  a fmall  enclofure,  furrounded  by  a thick  uncemented 
wall,  or  hedge,  which  feems  to  have  Hood  ever  fince  the  interment  of  the  urn ; for  it  was  found 
at  the  foot  of  a very  long  and  large  ftone  inferred  in  the  wall,  which  might  ferve  as  a memento, 
about  a foot  under  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  covered  by  a flat  ftone  of  granite.  The  foil  in 
this  enclofure  being  rather  deep,  the  fanner  carried  off  the  furface,  even  to  the  fubftratum  of 
clay,  to  manure  other  lands,  and  juftly  thinking  that  potatoes  would  thrive  well  in  clay,  and 
that  the  dung  in  which  they  were  tilled  would  fertilize  the  mold,  and  prepare  it  for  a crop  of 
corn,  a method  of  agriculture  very  prevalent  in  Cornwall,  in  digging  up  this  clay  he  threw  his 
pickaxe  into  the  urn,  and  broke  it  into  many  pieces.  Thefe  coins,  as  well  as  thofe  found  at 
Godolphin,  were  almoft  all  of  them  copper,  but  a few  were  of  the  ancient  lead,  a coin  much 
more  rare  than  the  former,  a very  perfeft  one  of  which  fell  into  my  hands.  A Jew  likewife  got 
pofleflion  of  thofe  coins,  and  retailed  them  round  the  country  for  about  a penny  a piece,  tho’ 
moftly  in  a high  ftate  of  prefervation.  If  this  urn  had  been  found  in  Dr.  Borlafe’s  time,  as  it 
lay  within  three  quarters  of  a mile  of  Caftle  Chun,  between  which  two  fpots  there  are  many  walls 
of  a conftruttion  fimilar  to  that  where  the  coins  were  dug  up,  it  would  probably  have  changed 
his  opinion  refpefting  the  builders  of  that  fortification,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  of  Daniih  erec- 
tion; and  indeed  he  feemed  to  have  fome  doubts  on  this  fubjedt,  for  he  fays,  page  316,  “ Some 
“ of  our  round  intrenchments  on  the  tops  of  round  hills  in  Cornwall,  may  be  Roman  works,  if 
“ either  way  pafs  near  or  through  them,  or  coins  be  found  in  them.”  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
why  the  dodtor  did  not  determine  Caftle  Chun  to  be  a Roman  fortification ; for  in  his  defcription 
of  an  intrenchment  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Agnes,  he  fays,  page  314,  that  it  was  formed  with  too 
much  art  and  military  fcience  for  either  Britons,  Saxons,  or  Danes  ; and  yet  in  fpeaking  of  Caftle 
Chun,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  Danifh,  he  fays,  page  347,  “ The  whole  of  this  work,  the 
“ neatnefs  and  regularity  of  the  walls,  providing  fuch  fecurity  for  their  entrance,  flanking,  and  di- 
“ viding  their  fofs,  fhews  a military  knowledge  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  works  of  this  kind 
“ which  I have  feen  in  Cornwall.”* 

M The 

* “ If  this  Caftle  Chun  (fays  Mr.  Hitchins)  was  a ftation  of  the  Romans,  which  feems  extremely  probable,  not  only  from 
the  great  military  fkill  employed  in  erefting  it,  but  alfo  from  the  coins  lately  found  near  it,  anterior  to  their  fettlement  there, 
it  was  a favourite  hill  of  the  Druids,  if  they  were,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  the  builders  of  Cromlehs  5 for,  about  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  caftle  there  is  one  on  the  notth  fide ; at  little  more  than  a mile  there  are  two  on  the  eaft  fide  ; and  two  more 
ii^  the  north-eaft,  diftant  four  miles  and  three  quarters.  Thefe  cromlehs,  except  one  of  them  lately  found,  have  been  well 
deferibed  and  delineated  by  the  learned  and  accurate  Dr.  Borlafe  ; but  the  great  dejideratum  he  lived  not  to  fee,  i.  e.  a human 
body  inhumed  under  one  of  thofe  eieftions,  which  has  been  recently  difeovered  in  the  parifh  of  Madron,  and  within  a half 
mile  of  the  famous  Lanyon  Cromleh,  vulgarly  called  the  Giant’s  Quoit.  This  Cromleh  was  found  a few  years  fince  by  the 
following  incident.  The  gentleman,  who  is  leafeholder  of  the  eftate  of  Lanyon,  under  Mr.  Rafhlergh,  happening,  in  walk- 
ing through  his  fields,  to  be  overtaken  by  a fhower  of  rain,  took  fhelter  behind  a large  bank  of  earth  and  ftones,  and  ob- 
ferving  that  the  earth  was  rich,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  ufeful  for  a compoft.  Accordingly  he  fent  his  fervants 
foon  after  to  carry  it  off,  when,  having  removed  a verv  large  quantity,  they  difeovered  the  fupporters  of  a Cromleh,  from 
which  the  cover-ftone  was  flipped  off  on  the  fouth-weft  fide,  but  ftill  leaning  againft  them.  Thefe  fupporters  include  a reft- 
angular  fpace,  open  only  at  the  north  end,  and  their  dimensions  are  of  a very  extraordinary  fize,  viz.  that  forming  theeaftem 
fide  being  about  ten  feet  and  half  long;  that  on  the  weft  nine  feet,  with  a fmall  fupplementary  one  to  complete  the  length  ; 
and  the  ftone  fhutting  up  the  fouth  end  being  about  five  feet  wide.  The  cover-ftone  is  about  thirteen  feet  and  half,  by  ten 
feet  and  half;  but  its  exaft  length,  and  the  height  of  the  fupporters,  cannot  be  readily  afeertained,  as  they  are  partly  in- 
ferred in  the  ground.  The  prefent  height  is  about  five  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  field,  and  the  cover-ftone  contains  many 
more  folid  feet  than  that  of  the  other  Cromleh  (landing  on  this  eftate.  Except  the  fmall  Cromlfih  near  Caftle  Chun,  this  is 
diffimilar  to  all  others  found  in  this  county,  which  have  fmall  fupporters,  and  the  area  under  the  cover-ftone  open  on  all 
Tides  ; whereas  this,  when  the  cover  was  on,  was  (hut  up  almoft  quite  clofe,  except  at  the  entrance  on  the  north  fide,  and 
appears  to  Tefemble  Kitt's  Cotty  Houfe,  in  Kent,  though  the  dimenfions  of  that  are  much  fmaller.  As  foon  as  the  gentle- 
man] 
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The  third  Roman  urn  was  difcovered  in  June  1793,  by  fome  labourers,  in  digging  a trench 
about  a hundred  yards  from  the  fea,  in  the  parifh  of  Ludgvan,  and  little  more  than  half  a mile 
N.  W.  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount.  It  was  buried  in  the  fand  two  or  three  feet  under  the  furface, 
and  was  nearly  of  the  fame  lize  with  thole  found  at  Godolphin  and  Morva,  but  the  coins,  owing 
to  the  dampnefs  of  the  fituation,  were  more  corroded.  I faw  none  of  them,  but  was  informed 
that,  like  thofe  found  in  the  two  other  urns,  they  were  chiefly  coins  of  Gallienus,  Vi&orinus, 
Tetricus  fenior,  &c.”  * 

The  fourth  urn  was  found  about  May  1804,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chiverton,  the  feat  of 
John  f Thomas,  efq.  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Venton-gymps.  Mr.  Thomas  informed  me, 
that  the  perfons  who  difcovered  it,  were  employed  in  digging  a ditch— that  they  found  it  about 
two  feet  under  the  foil — that,  on  their  finking  their  tools  againil  it,  and  perceiving  fomething  ex- 
traordinary, they  immediately  broke  it  into  pieces  from  the  fame  principle  of  cupidity  which 
has  been  noticed  as  aftuating  others  in  fimiiar  circumflances ; — but  that  their  exertions  ended  in 
difappointment,  as  it  was  filled  with  earth,  and  nothing  elfe.  At  the  bottom  of  the  urn,  the 
earth  was  black,  but  not  unftuous.  As  well  as  he  could  judge  from  the  fragments  put  together, 
this  urn,  Mr.  Thomas  fuppofes,  was  no  lefs  than  five  feet  high — its  widefl  part  about  four  feet 
in  diameter ; its  mouth  about  a foot.  Its  thicknefs  was  about  an  inch — the  outfide  and  infide, 
reddifh  ; and  the  inner,  much  mixed  with  fmall  blue  killas.  From  J its  figured  work,  fomewliat 
refembling  that  of  the  Morvah  urn,  (fee  Hift.  of  Cornwall,  vol.  I.  p.  139)  I place  this,  without 
much  hefitation,  among  the  urns  of  the  Romans — not  to  infill  on  its  vicinity  to  other  remains  of 
that  people,  which  I have  defcribed  in  Piran  and  St.  Agnes. 

man  obferved  it  to  be  a Cromleh,  he  ordered  his  men  to  dig  under  it,  where  they  foon  found  broken  pieces  of  an  urn,  with 
much  afhes  ; and  going  deeper  they  took  up  about  half  of  a fkull,  together  with  the  thigh  bones,  and  raoli  of  the  other  bones 
of  a human  body.  Thefe  lay  in  a promifcuous  ftate,  and  in  fuch  a difordered  manner  as  fully  proved  that  the  grave  had 
been  opened  before  ; which  is  alfo  further  evident,  becaufe  the  flat  ftones  which  formed  the  grave,  or  what  Dr.  Borlafe  calls 
the  Kift-vaen,  i.  e.  little  cheft,  and  a flat  ftone  about  fix  feet  long,  which  probably  lay  at  the  bottom,  had  all  been  deranged 
and  removed  out  of  their  proper  places.  The  fkull  and  fome  other  bones  were  carried  into  the  gentleman’s  houfe,  and  fhewn 
for  fome  time  as  curiofities,  but  were  afterwards  inclofed  in  a box  and  re-interred  in  the  fpot  from  whence  they  had  been 
taken.  Thefe  bones  I have  been  allured  were  above  the  common  fize  of  the  prefent  race  of  men  ; but  1 warnot  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  of  this  event  fufficiently  early  to  get  a view  of  them.” 

* “ About  two  miles  and  halfN.  E.  of  this  lafl  fpot,  in  the  fame  parifh,  is  fituated  the  Well  of  Collurion,  very  famous  for 
time  immemorial  for  its  opthalmic  virtues;  and  it  feems  a very  extraordinary  circumftance  that  it  never  occurred  to  any  of 
the  hiftorians  of  Cornwall,  who  have  recorded  its  wonderful  efficacy,  not  even  Dr.  Borlafe,  who  was  reflor  of  this  parifh, 
that  the  name  of  this  well  is  pure  Greek,  x.o\\vgm,  i.  e.  a medicine  for  the  eyes.  How  it  acquired  this  name  is  a fubjeft  of 
curious  inveftigation  and  refearch.  It  could  not  be  given  by  the  Phenicians  who  traded  here  for  tin  ; for  though  they  had 
much  intercourfe  with  the  Greeks,  they  are  known  to  have  fpoken  a dialeft  of  the  Hebrew,  differing  very  little  from  the  ori- 
ginal. Neither  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  Greeks  had  any  traffic  in  Mount’s  Bay  ; and  the  great  number  of  Greek  words 
adopted  in  our  language  are  well  known  to  have  been  conveyed  through  indireft  channels.  May  we  not  venture  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  name  Collurion  might  be  given  to  this  celebrated  well  by  fome  Greek  foldiers,  who  might  have  been  cured  by 
its  waters,  many  of  whom  were  incorporated  in  the  Roman  armies  during  their  poffeffion  of  this  ifland 
•f  Vice-warden  of  the  Stannaries  of  Cornwall, 

J See  the  impreffion  on  the  oppofite  page. 
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Cursory  REMARKS  on  the  ROMANCE  of  MORTE  ARTHUR. 


SUPPLEMENT  to  the  ELEVENTH  CHAPTER  of  the  SECOND  BOOK. 


TT HE  laft  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  this  hiftory,  was  clofed  with  fome  allufions  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Merlin  : And  in  the  romance  of  Morte  Arthur , Merlin  was  no  inconliderable  perfonage. 

“ Morte  Arthur,  or  the  lyf  of  Kyng  Arthur,  of  the  noble  knyghtes  of  the  round  table,  and  in 
“ thende  the  dolorous  detli  of  them  all,”  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  from  the  * French,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Maleory,  knight,  and  printed  by  Will.  Caxton,  in  1484.  It  has  been  twice  or  thrice 
re-printed.  The  laft  edition  is  dated  1634.  In  this  romance  we  are  told : “ There  was  a knight, 
“ Meliodas ; and  he  was  lord  and  king  of  the  country  of  Lyones ; and  he  wedded  King  Macke’s 
“ lifter  of  Cornewale.”  The  iflue  of  this  marriage,  it  appears,  was  Sir  Triftram.  We  have  then, 
an  account  of  Sir  Triftram’s  banifhment  from  Lyones  to  a diftant  country,  by  the  advice  and  un- 
der the  conduft  of  a wife  and  learned  counfellor,  named  Governale.  (Book  II.  chap,  1.)  After 
Sir  Triftram  had  become  lkilled  in  the  language,  the  courtly  behaviour,  and  the  chivalry  of 
France,  we  are  informed,  that,  “ as  he  growed  in  might  and  ftrength,  he  laboured  ever  in  hunt- 
“ ing  and  hawking  ; fo  that  we  never  read  of  no  gentleman,  more,  that  fo  ufed  himfelfe  therein. 
“ And  he  began  good  meafures  of  blowing  of  blafts  of  venery  (hunting)  chafe,  and  of  all  manner 
“ vermeins:  And  all  thefe  termes  have  we  yet  of  hawking  and  hunting;  and  therefore  the  booke 
“ of  venery,  of  hawking  and  hunting,  is  called  the  Book  of  Sir  Tristram.”  (Book  II. 
chap.  3.)  In  another  place  King  Arthur  thus  addrefles  Sir  Triftram.  “ For  of  all  manner  of 
“ hunting  thou  beareft  the  prife  ; and  of  all  meafures  of  blowing  thou  art  the  beginner ; and  of 
“ all  the  termes  of  hunting  and  hawking  ye  are  the  beginner.”  (B.  II.  c.  91.;  I muft  here  ob- 
ferve,  that  from  “ Morte  Arthur  A our  Spenfer  has  borrowed  many  of  his  names  in  the  Faery 
Queen;  fuch  as  Sir  Triftram,  Placidas,  Pelleas,  Pellenore,  Percivall.  And  Spenfer  informs  us, 
that  Sir  Triftram  was  born  in  Cornwall : 

“ And  Triftram  is  my  name,  the  only  heire 
Of  good  old  Meliogras,  which  did  raigne 
In  Cornewaile.” 6.  2.  28. 

And  afterwards : 

“ The  countrie  wherein  I was  bred 

The  which  the  fertile  Lionefle  is  hight.” St.  30. 

M 2 Of 

* Arthur  was  the  theme  of  France  and  of  Italy,  when  his  native  Cornwall  could  boaft  no  poet  to  celebrate  his  fame. 
Ariofto  has  done  credit  to  the  fubjeft:  The  XXXIII.  Canto  of  his  Orlando  Furiofo,  is  a very  ingenious  fiftion.  There  Pha- 
ramond,  king  of  France,  relolved  to  conquer  Italy,  defires  the  friendfhip  of  Arthur,  king  of  Britain.  Arthur  fends  Merlin, 
the  magician,  to  affift  him  with  advice.  Merlin,  by  his  l'upernatural  art,  raifes  a fumptuous  hall ; on  the  tides  of  which  all 
the  future  wars,  unfortunate  to  the  French  in  their  invafions  of  Italy,  are  painted  in  colors  exceeding  the  pencils  of  the  greateft 
matters.  A defcription  of  thefe  piflures,  is  given  to  the  heroine  Bradamant,  by  the  knight  who  kept  the  cattle  of  SirTriftrarw 
where  the  enchanted  hall  was  placed. 
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Of  his  fondnefs  for  field  fports,  Sir  T.  fays : 

“ My  raoft  delight  has  always  beene 

To  hunt  the  favage  chace  among  my  peres 
Of  all  that  raungeth  in  the  foreft  greene. 

Of  which  none  is  to  me  unknown  that  e’er  was  feene.— — St.  31. 

Ne  is  there  hawke  that  mantleth  her  on  pearch. 

Whether  high  tow’ring,  or  accoafting  lowe. 

But  I the  meafure  of  her  flight  do  fearch. 

And  all  her  pray,  and  all  her  dyet  knowe. St.  32. 

InTuberville’s  Treatife  of  Falconrie,  &c.  Sir  Triflram  is  often  introduced  as  the  patron  of  field- 
fports.  A huntfman  thus  fpeaks  : 

Before  the  king  I come  report  to  make. 

Then  hufh  and  peace  for  noble  Tristram’s  fake. Edit.  4to.  161-1,  p.  96, 

And  in  another  place : 

" Wherefore  thou  lyft  to  learn  the  perfedt  trade 

Of  venerie,  &c. 

Let  him  give  ear  to  fkilfull  Tristram’s  lore. 

P.  40.  See  alfo  Mort.  Arth.  b.  ii.  c.  138. 

In  the  romance  before  us,  we  meet  with  the  moft  extravagant  ideas — among  which  is  that  of* 
the  mantle  made  of  the  beards  of  kings  ! “ Came  a meflenger — faying,  that  King  Ryence  had 
“ difcomfited,  and  overcomen  eleaven  knights,  and  everiche  of  them  did  him  homage  ; and  that 
“ was  this,  they  gave  him  their  beards  cleane  flayne  of  as  much  as  there  was : Wherefore  the 
“ meflenger  came  for  King  Arthur’s  berd:  For  King  Ryence  had  had jiurfclcd  a mantell  with  king’s 
“ beards,  and  there  lacked  for  one  place  of  the  mantell.  Wherefore  he  fent  for  his  berd  ; or  elfe 
“ he  would  enter  into  his  lands,  and  brenn  and  fley,  and  never  leave,  till  he  have  thy  head  and 
“beard.”  B.  i.  c.  24. — Spencer  has  improved  on  the  idea  : His  mantle  is  “ with  herds  of  knights, 
“ and  lockes  of  ladies  lynd.”  6.  3.  15. — Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion,  fpeaks  of  a coat  compofecfr 
qf  the  beards  of  kings.  He  is  celebrating  King  Arthur. 

“ As  how  great  Rithout’s  felf,  he  flew  in  his  repair. 

And  raviflit  Howel’s  niece,  young  Helena  the  fair. 

And  for  a trophie  brought  the  giant’s  coat  away. 

Made  of  the  beards  of  kings.” (Song  4.) 

But  Drayton,  in  thefe  lines,  manifeftly  alludes  to  a paflage  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth ; who  in- 
forms us,  that  a Spanifh  giant,  named  Ritho,  having  forcibly  conveyed  away  from  her  guard, 
Helena  the  niece  of  Duke  Hoel,  poflefled  himfelf  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount  in  Cornwall,  whence  he 
made  frequent  fallies,  and  committed  various  outrages ; that,  at  laft,  King  Arthur  conquered  this 
giant,  and  took  from  him  a certain  coat,  which  he  had  been  compofing  of  the  beards  of  kings, 
a vacant  place  being  left  for  King  Arthur’s  beard.  (Orig.  et  geji.  Rcji.  Brit.  b.  x.  13J — It  ap*- 
pears,  from  a paflage  in  AForte  Arthur,  that  knights  ufed  to  wear  the  fleeves  of  their  miftrefles 
upon  their  arms.  “ When  Queen  Genever  wifl:  that  Sir  Launcelot  beare  the  red  fleeve  of  the 
“ faire  maide  of  Aftolat,  fhe  was  nigh  out  of  her  minde  for  anger.”  B.  iii.  c.  119. — I have  elfe- 
where  adverted  to  the  fuperllitious  notions  of  our  Cornilh  anceftors,  refpefting  the  genii,  or  the 
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fpirits  of  fountains  and  rivers.  “ The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  in  Morte  Arthur,  is  one  of  this  clafs  of 
beings.  “ The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Merlin  departed:  And  by  the  way  as  they  went,  Merlin 
“ fhewed  to  her  many  wonders,  and  came  into  Cornwaile.  And  alwaies  Merlin  lay  about  the 
“ Iadie  to  have  her  favour ; and  flie  was  ever  paffing  wery  of  him,  and  faine  would  have  been  de- 
“ livered  of  him  ; for  fhe  was  afraid  of  him,  becaufe  he  was  a divell’s  foil,  and  fhe  could  not  put 
“ him  away  by  no  meanes.  And  fo  upon  a time  it  hapned  that  Merlin  fhewed  to  her  in  a roche 
“ (rock)  whereas  was  a great  wonder,  and  wrought  by  enchcantment,  which  went  under  a hone, 
“ fo  by  her  fubtile  craft  and  working  file  made  Merlin  to  go  under  that  ftone,  toilet  him  wit  of 
“ the  marvailes  there.  But  fire  wrought  fo  there  for  him,  that  he  came  never  out,  for  all  the 
“■  craft  that  he  could  doe.”  B.  i.  c.  6 o. — The  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  a very  popular  charafter  in 
Elizabeth’s  days  : fhe  was  introduced  to  make  part  of  the  queen’s  entertainment  at  Kenelworth. 
This  romance  feems  to  have  extended  its  reputation  beyond  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Ben 
Jonfon  alludes  more  than  once  to  Morte  Arthur.  Camden , in  his  remains,'  fpeaking  of  the  name- 

Trijiram , ob/erves : “ I know  not  whether  the  firft  of  his  name  was  chriftened  by  King  Arthur’s 
“ fables.”  He  fpeaks,  alfo,  of  Launcclot  and  of  Gawen.  Thus  too  Milton  : 

“ Damfels  met  in  forefts  wide 

By  knights  of  Logris,  or  of  Lyones, 

Lancelot,  Pelleas,  or  Pellenore."  Par.  Reg,  b.  ii.  v.  35g, 

■ “ What  refounds 

In  fable  or  romance,  of  Uther’s  fon. 

Begirt  with  Britifh  or  Armoric  knights.”  Par.  Loft,  b.  i.  v.  570.* 

This  much  for  Morte  Arthur : which,  we  have  feen,  was  tranflated  from  the  French  into 
Englifh,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  of  what  date  is  the  French  original ? or,  whence  was  it 

derived  ? 

* Milton’s  fondnefs  for  the  old  Britifh  ftory,  is  no  where  more  pleafingly  difplayed  than  in  his  Latin  poems.  Thus,  in  his 
“ Liber  Sylvarum 

“ Ipfe  ego  Dardanias  Rutupina  per  aequora  puppes  * 

Dicam,  et  Pandrafidos  regnum  vetus  Inogeniae, 

Brennumque  Arviragumque  duces,  prifcumque  Belinum, 

Et  tandem  Armoricos  Britonum  fub  lege  colonos  ;-f- 
Turn  gravidam  Arturo,  fatali  fraude,  Iogernen,J 
Mendaces  vultus,  affumptaque  Gorlois  arma, 

Merlini  dolus.  O mihi  turn  fi  vita  fuperfit,§ 

Tu  procul  annofa  pendebis  fiftula  pinu, 

Multum  oblita  mihi ; aut  patriis  mutata  Camoenis 
Brutonicum  (hides,  quid  enim  ? omnia  non  licet  uni 
Non  fperaffe  uni  licet  omnia,  mi  fatis  ampla 

Merces, 

* Ipfe  egd  Dardanias,  &c.]  The  landing  of  the  Trojans  in  England  under  Brutus.  Rhutupium  is  a part  of  the  Kentifh  coaft. 
Brutus  married  Inogen,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Pandrafus  a Grecian  king  ; from  whofe  bondage  Brutus  had  delivered  his  countrymen  the 
Trojans.  Brennus  and  Belinus  were  the  fons  of  Molutius  Dunwallo,  by  forne  writers  called  the  firft  king  of  Britain.  The  two  Tons 
carried  their  vidlorious  arms  into  Gaul  and  Italy.  Arviragus,  or  Arvirage,  the  fon  of  Cunobelin,  conquered  the  Roman  general  Clau- 
dius. He  is  Paid  to  have  founded  Dover-caftle. 

■f  Et  tandem  Armoricos  Britonum  fub  lege  colonos. J Armorica,  or  Britany,  peopled,  according  to  the  poet,  by  the  Britons  when 
they  fled  from  the  Saxons. 

J Turn  gravidam  Arturo,  &c.]  Iogerne  was  the  wife  of  Gorlois,  Prince  of  Cornwall.  Merlin  transformed  Uther  Pendragon  into 
Gorlois  ; by  which  artifice  Uther  had  accefs  to  the  bed  of  Iogerne,  and  begat  King  Arthur.  This  was  in  Tintagel-caftle  in  Cornwall. 
See  Geftr.  Monm.  viii.  19.  The  ftory  is  told  by  Selden  on  the  Polyoi.bion,  S.  i.  vol.  ii.  674. — Butfee  Hist,  of  Cornw.  book 
ii.  chap.  1. 

§ «*  And  O,  if  I (hould  have  long  life  to  execute  thefe  defigns,  you,  my  rural  pipe,  (hall  be  hung  up  forgotten  on  yonder  ancient 
“ pine : you  are  now  employed  in  Latin  (trains,  but  you  (hall  foon  be  exchanged  for  Englifh  poetry.  Will  you  then  found  in  rude  Bn- 
“ tifti  tones?— Ves — We  cannot  excell  in  all  things.  I (hall  be  fufficiently  contented  to  be  celebrated  at  home  for  Englifti  verfe." 
Milton  fays  in  the  Preface  to  Ch.  Gov.  b.  ii.  “ Not  caring  to  be  once  named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I could  attain  to  that:  but  con- 
“ tent  with  thefe  Britifh  ilands  as  my  world.”  Prose-works,  vol.  i.  60. 
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derived  ? In  thefe  queftions  I feel  peculiarly  interefted  ; as  Morte  Arthur,  in  fome  fhape  or  other, 
feems  to  have  been  perverted  into  an  inftrument  of  fcandal  againft  the  ancient  Cornifh. 

I now  approach  the  objeft  which  I have,  all  along,  had  in  view  ; while  I proceed  to  (late,  that 
of  the  Morte  Arthur,  Gibbon  has  made  a very  curious  ufe.  The  hiftorian  infinnates,  from  fome 
expreffions,  it  feems,  in  the  romance,  that  the  Cornifh  were  cowards  ! ! ! “ Cornwall  (fays  he 

“ in  a note)  was  finally  fubdued  by  Athelftan,  (A.  D.  927,  941,)  who  planted  an  Englifh  colony 
“ at  Exeter,  and  confined  the  Britons  beyond  the  river  Tamar.  See  Malmefbury,  1.  ii.  in  the 
“ Scriptores  port  Bedam,  p.  50.  The  fpirit  of  the  Cornifh  knights  was  degraded  by  fervitude: 
“ And  itfliould  feem,  from  the  Romance  of  Sir  Trijlram , that  their  cowardice  was  almoft  pro- 
“ verbial.”  (Vol.  iii.  p.  617,  quarto).  Gibbon  is  doubtlefs  right  in  his  notice  of  the  final  reduc- 
tion of  Cornwall  by  Athelftan.  But  in  this  circumftance  I perceive  not  the  flighteft  fhadow  of 
cowardice.  Gibbon  was  a mere  coxcomb  in  hiftory.  He  read  much ; he  fancied  more : And 
he  erred  fplendidly  in  both.  What  an  hiftorian  muft  that  be,  who  founds  a cenfure  of  cow- 
ardice againft  a whole  nation,  upon  what  he  thinks  a feeble  refiftance,  without  once  weighing  the 
comparative  ftrength  of  the  aflailants  and  the  aflailed  ? In  a fair  eftimate  of  the  comparative 
ftrength  of  a county  againft  a kingdom,  Cornwall  behaved  with  exemplary  courage  in  oppofing 
Athelftan  at  firft,  and  in  not  yielding  at  laft  without  another  battle.  It  is  true,  the  hiftorian,  to 
enforce  his  cenfure,  refers  us  to  the  authority  of  Morte  Arthur.  But  can  a farcafin  in  a mere 
romance  be  admitted  as  fufficient  evidence  in  the  cafe  before  us  ? — The  wilh  to  fee  the  origin  of 
the  French  Romance  in  fome  meafure  illuftrated,  muft  be  natural  to  every  true  Cornifhman  of 
liberal  education. § 

Merces,  et  mihi  grande  decus  (Am  ignotus  in  aevum 
Turn  licet,  externo  penitufque  inglorius  orbi) 

Si  me  flava  comas  legat  Ufa,  et  potor  Alauni,* 

Vorticibufque  frequens  Abra,-)-  et  nemus  omne  Treantte, 

Et  ThameAs  meus  ante  . mnes,  et  fufca  metallis  J 
Tamara,  et  extremis  me  diicant  Orcades  undis.” 

§ 1 have  little  doubt  that  the  French  Romance  was  borrowed  from  the  Sir  Triftram  of  Scotland  ; a poem,  of  which,  till 
this  very  hour,  I never  heard  ; and  which,  by  as  remarkable  a coincidence  as  ever  happened  in  literature,  was  announced  to 
me,  as  I was  writing  the  above  paragraph,  in  a letter  from  a friend  at  Edinburgh.  This  letter  is  dated  Sept,  ifl,  1803  : 

“ Mr.  Scott,  of  Edinburgh,  (fays  my  friend)  is  preparing  to  republifh  an  old  metrical  romance,  entitled  Sir  Triftram.  The 
edition  in  qu ‘ftion  will.be  made  from  an  unique  copy  in  the  advocate’s  library  in  Edinburgh,  not  for  the  intrinAc  merit  of 
the  romance  as  a poetical  produftion,  which  certainly  would  never  have  caufed  its  being  fefeued  from  confinement,  but  as  a 
genuine  record  too  valuable  to  remain  hanging  by  a Angle  thread.  This  foie  relic  of  Thomas,  the  rhymer’s  mufe,  is  the 

oldeft 

* Alaunus  is  Alain  in  Dorfetfhire,  Alonde  in  Northumberland,  and  Camlan  in  Cornwall;  and  is  alfo  a Latin  name  for  other  rivers. 

•f  Vortic.bufque  frequens  Abra. — J So  Ovid,  of  the  river  F venus.  Mitam.  ix.  io6- 

Vor tic i busqjje  frequens  erat,  atque  impervius  amnis. 

AndTyberis  l<  denfus  vorticibus,”  Fast  vi  502 — Abra  has  been  ufed  as  a Latin  name  for  the  Tweed,  the  Humber,  and  the 
Severn,  from  the  Britilh  Abren,  or  Aber,  a river’s -mouth.  Of  the  three,  I think  the  Humber,  'vorticibus  frequens,  is  intended. 
Leland  proves  from  fome  old  monkifh  lines,  that  the  Severn  was  originally  called  Abren  ; a name,  which  afterwards  the  Wellh  bards 
pretended  to  be  derived  from  King  Locrine’s  daughter  Abnne , not  Sabrine,  drowned  in  that  river.  Comm.  Cygn.  Cant,  vol  ix.  p. 
67.  edit.  1744.  In  the  tragedy  of  Locrine,  written  about  1594,  this  lady  is  called  Sabren,  Suppl.  Sh a k e sp.  vol.  ii.  p.262. 
A iv.  S.  v. 

Yes,  damfels,  yes,  Sahren  (hall  furely  die,  &c. 

And  it  is  added,  that  the  river  (Severn)  into  which  fhe  is  thrown,  was  thence  called  Sabrcn.  Sabren,  through  Safrtn,  eafify  comes  to 
Severn  SeeCoMus,  v 826,  feq  In  the  fame  play,  Humber  the  Scythian  king  exclaims,  p.  246.  A.  iv.  S iv. 

And  gentle  Aby  take  my  troubled  corfe. 

That  is,  the  river  Aby,  which  juft  before  is  called  //bis.  Ptolemy,  enumerating^rur  rivers  that  fall  into  the  eaftern  fea,  mentions  Abi ; 
but  probably  the  true  reading  is  Abri,  which  came  from  Aber.  Aber  might  foon  be  corrupted  into  1/umbir.  1 he  derivation  of  the 
Humber  from  Humber,  king  of  the  Huns,  is  as  fabulous,  as  that  the  name  Severn  was  from  Abrine  or  Sabrine.  But  if  Humber,  a 
king  of  the  ! funs,  has  any  concern  in  this  name,  the.  belt  way  is  to  reconcile  matters,  and  aft'oeiate  both  etymologies  in  Hun- Aber,  or 

Humber. 

J Fufca  metallis—Tamara  j The  river  Tamar  in  Cornwall,  tindlured  with  tin-minei. 
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oldeft  fpecimen  we  poflefs  of  compofitions  of  the  kind,  and  one  of  the  few  that  can  be  proved  decidedly  of  Britifh  origin.  It 
is  referred  to  by  Robert  de  Brune  in  his  metrical  annals  of  England,  (publifhed  by  Hearne),  and  was  tranflated  into  French 
verle  early  in  the  13th  century,  after  which  probably  it  was  dilated  into  a profe  romance,  in  French,  of  confiderable  length, 
in  which  Sir  Triftram  figures  as  a knight  of  the  round  table  ; whereas  no  mention  is  made  of  King  Arthur,  either  by  Thomas 
of  Erceldowne,  or  his  French  tranflator.  The  principal  dramatis  peifonae  are  Mark,  king  of  Cornwall,  Yfonde  his  queen,  and 
his  nephew  Sir  Triftram.  Of  courfe  the  ft«ry  abounds  in  wondrous  exploits,  but  from  the  frequent  references  that  have  been 
made  to  it,  and  the  veneration  that  attaches  ftill  to  the  memory  of  the  author,  the  fi&ion  perhaps  is  more  clofely  interwoven 
with  truth  than  ul'ually  happens.  The  topography  may  for  the  moft  part  be  afeertained  at  the  prefent  day,  and  the  few  ex- 
ceptions, fairly  referable  to  the  ftroke  of  time,  may  confequently  be  looked  upon  as  no  inaccurate  guide  towards  afcertaining 
the  former  exiftence  of  places  now  withdrawn  from  view.  Mention  is  more  than  once  made  of  a Cornifh  port  of  the  name 
of  Carhoun.  If  the  circumftance  of  the  exiftence  of  the  romance  intereft  you  at  all  in  the  developement  of  your  hiftory.  it 
will  fufftciently  gratify  me  ; 1 need  hardly  add,  that  I fhall  readily  profecute  any  enquiries  refpefling  it,  that  may  fuggeft 
themfelves  to  you  as  of  any  importance  ; and  I am  happy  in  my  friend  Mr.  Scott’s  permiflion  to  fay,  that  the  refpetl  which 
he  entertains  for  you  as  an  hiftorian,  and  the  fympathies  by  which  the  mules  have  in  a peculiar  degree  connected  you,  make 
hirn  anxious  to  affift  you,  fhould  it  lie  in  his  power,  in  your  literary  purfuits.  If  his  “ Minftrelry  of  the  Borders”  has  fallen 
into  your  hands,  of  which  I can  hardly  allow  myfelf  to  doubt,  ’tis  fuperfluous  for  me  to  lay  mo.e  of  him  ; if  otherwife,  I 
certainly  do  not  incur  the  rifle  of  future  Apologies,  in  pointing  out  to  you  a very  elegant  and  inierefting  fpecimen  of  the  fruits 
of  “ Local  Attachment.”. — Mr.  S.  is  defirous  that  our  worthy  hiftorian  of  Manchefter  fhould  be  acquainted  lilcewife  with 
the  high  efteem  in  which  he  is  held  on  this  (ide  of  the  Tweed  ; nor  does  any  one,  I am  fenilble,  efteem  him  more  highly 
than  Mr.  Scott  himfelf,  which  I fhould  have  been  lefs  forward  in  adding,  had  he  been  lefs  capable  of  appreciating  Mr. 
Whitaker’s  merit. — As  my  fhcet  admits  of  it,  I fhall  fubjoin  the  firft  ftanza  of  the  romance — the  reft  are  equally  devoid  of 
poetical  merit : 

I was  at  Erceldoune 

With  Tomas  fpak  y thare  ; 

Thir  Lord  y rede  in  roune. 

Who  Triftrem  gat  & bare. 

Who  was  king  with  crown  ; 

And  who  him  fofter’d  yare  ; 

Ana  who  was  bold  baroun. 

As  their  elders  ware, 

Bi  yere  ; 

Tomas  telles  in  town, 

This  aventours  as  thai  ware.” 

Jan.  16,'  1S04.  My  curiofity  refts  not  here.  I have  this  day  written  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  will  report  his  anfwer. 

I am  favoured  with  Mr.  Scott’s  anfwer,  dated  Caftle-ftreet,  Edinburgh,  27th  Jan.  1804.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“ Sir, — I am  honored  with  your  letter  of  the  16th  January,  and  lole  no  time  in  communicating  fuch  information  about 
Sir  Triftrem  as  I think  may  intereft  you. 

Triftrem  (of  whofe  real  exiftence  I cannot  perfuade  myfelf  to  doubt)  was  nephew  to  Mark,  king  of  Cornwall.  He  is  faid 
to  have  (lain  in  Angle  combat  Morough  of  Ireland,  and  by  his  fuccefs  in  that  duel,  to  have  delivered  Cornwall  from  a tribute 
which  that  kingdom  paid  to  Angus,  king  of  Leinfter.  Triftrem  was  defperately  wounded  by  the  Irifh  warrior’s  poifoned  fword, 
and  was  obliged  to  go  to  Dublin  to  be  cured,  in  the  country  where  the  venom  had  been  confeCted.  Yfonde  or  Yfondi,  daugh- 
ter of  Angus,  accomplifhed  his  cure,  but  had  nearly  put  him  to  death  upon  difcovCring  that  he  was  the  perfon  who  had  (lain 
her  uncle.  Triftrem  returned  to  Cornwall,  and  fpoke  fo  highly  in  praife  of  the  beautiful  Yfounde,  that  Mark  fent  him  to  de- 
mand her  in  marriage.  This  was  a perilous  adventure  for  Sir  Triftrem,  but  by  conquering  a dragon,  or,  as  other  authorities 
bear,  by  affifting  King  Angus  in  battle,  his  embafly  became  fuccefsful,  and  Yfonde  was  delivered  into  his  hands  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Cornwall.  But  the  Queen  of  Ireland  had  given  an  attendant  damfel  a philtre  or  a phrodifiac  to  be  prefented  to  Mark 
and  Yfonde  on  their  bridal  night.  Unfortunately  the  young  couple  while  at  fea,  drank  this  beverage  without  being  aware  of 
its  effeCts.  The  confequence  was  the  intrigue  betwixt  Triftrem  and  Yfonde,  which  was  very  famous  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  romance  is  occupied  in  deferibing  the  artifices  of  the  lovers  to  efcape  the  obfervation  of  Mark,  the  counter  plots  of  the 
courtier’s  jealoufy  of  Triftrem’s  favour,  and  the  uxorious  credulity  of  the  King  of  Cornwall,  who  is  always  impofed  upon,  and 
always  fluctuating  betwixt  doubt  and  confidence.  At  length  he  banifhes  Triftrem  from  his  court,  who  retires  to  Brittanye 
(Bretagne),  where  he  marries  another  Yfonde,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  that  Britifh  fettlement.  From  a vivid  recollection  of 
his  firft  attachment,  he  negleCts  his  btide,  and  returning  to  Cornwall  in  various  difguifes,  renews  his  intrigue  with  the  wife 
of  his  uncle.  At  length,  while  in  Brittanye,  he  is  engaged  in  a perilous  adventure,  in  which  he  receives  an  arrow  in  his  old 
wound.  No  one  can  cure  the  gangrene  but  the  Queen  of  Cornwall,  and  Triftrem  difpatches  a meffenger,  entreating  her  to 
come  to  his  relief.  The  confident  of  his  paffion  is  directed,  if  his  embafly  be  fuccefsful,  to  hoift  a white  fail  upon  his  return, 
and  if  otherwife,  a black  one.  Yfonde,  of  Brittanye,  the  wife  of  Triftrem,  overhears  thefe  inftruCtions,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  veflel,  with  her  rival  on  board,  fired  with  jealoufy,  fhe  tells  her  hufband  fallely,  that  the  fails  are  black.  Triftrem  con- 
cluding himfelf  abandoned  by  Yfonde,  of  Cornwall,  throws  himfelf  back  and  dies.  Meantime  the  queen  lands  and  haftens 
to  the  fuccour  of  her  lover — finding  him  dead,  Ihe  throws  herl’elf  on  the  body  and  dies  alfo. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  ftory  of  Triftrem,  fo  much  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  his 
famous  fword  is  faid  to  have  been  found  in  the  grave  of  a king  of  the  Lombards.  The  loves  of  Triftrem  and  Yfonde  are  al- 
luded to  in  the  fongs  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  flourilhed  about  1226,  and  alfo  in  Chretien  de  Troyes,  who  died  about 
1200.  During  the  13th  century,  Tomas  of  Erceldowne,  Earlftown  in  Berwickfhire,  called  the  Rhymer,  compofed  a me- 
trical hiftory  of  their  amours.  He  certainly  died  previous  to  1299.  His  work  is  quoted  by  Robert  de  Brunne,  with  very  high 
encomium.  For  fome  account  of  this  extraordinary  perfonage,  I venture  to  refer  you  to  a compilation  of  ballads,  entitled 
the  Minftrelry  of  the  Scottilh  Border,  v.  2d,  p.  262,  where  I have  endeavoured  to  trace  his  hiftory.  It  is  his  metrical  ro- 
mance 
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mance  which  I am  publifhing,  not  from  a Scottifh  MS.  of  coeval  date,  but  from  an  Englifh  MS.  apparently  written  during 
the  minority  of  Edward  3d.  The  tranfcriber  quotes  Tomas  as  his  authority  and  profefl'es  to  tell  the  tale  of  Sir  Triftrem.  as  it 
was  told  to  him  by  the  author.  The  ftanza  is  very  peculiar,  and  the  language  concife  to  obfcurity,  in  fhort,  what  Robert  de 
Bruntie  called,  in  fpealting  of  Sir  Triftrem  “ queinte  Inglis”  not  to  be  generally  underftood  even  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  The  names  are  all  of  Britifli,  or  if  you  pleafe,  Cornifh  derivation,  as  Morgan  Riis,  Brengwain,  Urgan  Meriadoc,  &c. 

It  happens  by  a mod  fortunate  coincidence,  that  Mr.  Douce,  with  whofe  literary  fame  and  antiquarian  refearches  you  are 
probablv  acquainted,  poffeffes  two  fragments  of  a metrical  hiftory  of  Sir  Triftrem,  in  the  French,  or  I fhould  lather  fay,  in 
the  romance  language.  One  of  them  refers  expreffly  to  Tomas,  as  the  beft  authority  upon  the  hiftory  of  Triftrem,  though 
he  informs  us,  that  other  minftrels  told  the  ftory  fornewhat  differently.  All  the  incidents  of  thefe  fragments  occur  in  my  MS. 
though  much  more  concifely  narrated  in  the  latter.  The  language  refembles  that  of  Mad.  Marie.  Tintagel-caftle  is  men- 
tioned as  Mark’s  refidence,  a fairy  caftle  which  was  not  always  vifible.  In  Tomas’s  romance  the  capital  of  Cornwall  is  called 
Caerlioun,  as  1 apprehend  Cajirum  Leonenjc , the  chief  town  of  the  inundated  diftrift  of  Lionefle,  from  which  Sir  Triftrem 
took  his  furname.  The  Englifh  and  French  poems  throw  great  light  upon  each  other. 

When  the  art  of  reading  became  more  common,  the  books  of  chivalry  were  reduced  into  profe,  the  art  of  the  minftrel 
being  lefs  frequently  exercifed.  Triftrem  fhared  this  fate,  and  his  fhort  ftory  was  fwelled  into  a large  folio  now  before  me, 
beautifully  printed  at  Paris  in  1514.  In  this  work  the  ftory  of  Triftrem  is  engrafted  upon  that  of  King  Arthur,  the  romance 
of  the  RoundTable  being  then  at  the  height  of  popularity.  Many  circumftances  are  added  which  do  not  occur  in  the  metrical 
copies.  It  is  here  that  the  herefy  concerning  the  cowardice  of  the  Cornifh  nation  firft  appears : there  is  not  the  leaft  allufion 
to  it  in  the  ancient  poems,  and  it  is  merely  introduced  to  give  effefl  to  fome  comic  adventures,  in  which  Mark  (le  roy  coux) 
is  very  roughly  handled  ; and  to  others,  in  which  certain  knights  prefuming  upon  the  univerfal  poltronery  of  the  Cornifh,  at- 
tack 'Triftrem,  and  according  to  the  vulgar  phrafe,  “ catch  a tartar.”  This  volume  is  ftated  to  be  compiled  by  Luce,  lord  of 
the  caftle  of  Gaft,  near  Salifbury,  a name  perhaps  fi&itious.  But  Luce,  if  that  was  his  real  name,  is  not  fingular  in  chufing 
the  hiftory  of  Triftiem  for  the  ground-work  of  his  folio.  There  are  two  immenfe  MSS.  on  the  fame  fubjeft  in  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh’s  Library,  and  one  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  and  probably  many  others.  The  Morte  Aithur  which  you 
mention  is  a book  of  ftill  lefs  authority  than  the  Paris  folio.  1 1 is  not  a hiftory  of  the  Cornifh  hero  in  particular,  but  a bundle 
of  extrafts  made  by  Sir  T.  Mallory  from  the  French  romances  of  the  Table  Round,  as  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac  and  the  other 
folio’s  printed  On  that  fubjeft  at  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  therefore  of  no  authority  whatever,  being 
merely  the  fhadow  of  a fhade,  an  awkward  abridgment  of  profe  romances,  themfelves  founded  on  the  more  ancient  metrical 
/ais  andge/?j;  I fuppofe,  however.  Gibbon  had  not  Mallory’s  authority  for  his  obfervation,  which  he  probably  derived  from 
the  elegant  abridgment  of  Sir  Triftrem  (I  mean  of  the  profe  folio)  publifhed  by  Treffan,  in  Extrafts  des  Romans  de  la 
Chevalerie. 

I would  willingly  add  to  this  fcrambling  letter,  a fpecimen  of  the  romance  of  Tomas  of  Erceldoune,  but  for  the  hope  of 
foon  having  it  in  my  power  to  fend  the  book  itfelf,  which  is  in  the  prefs. 

I fear  that  in  wifhing  fully  to  gratify  your  curiofity,  I have  been  guilty  of  conferring  much  tedioufnefs  upon  you  ; btlt  as 
it  is  poflible  1 may  have  omitted  lome  of  the  very  particulars  you  wifhed  to  know,  1 have  only  to  add,  that  it  will  give  me 
the  higheft  pleafure  to  fatisfy,  as  far  as  I am  able,  any  of  Mr.  Polwhele’s  enquiries,  to  whofe  literary  and  poetical  fame  our 
northern  capital  is  no  ftranger.  On  my  part  I am  curious  to  know  if  any  recolleftion  of  Sir  Triftrem  (fo  memorable  elfe- 
where)  fublifts  in  his  native  country,  whether  by  tradition,  or  in  the  names  of  places.  Alfo,  whether  tradition  or  hiftory 
points  at  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a place  as  * Carlioun,  which  Tomas  thus  defcribes  : 

Triflrems  fchep  was  yare 
He  afked  his  benefoun 
The  haven  he  gan  out  furr 
It  hight  Carlioun 
Nujen  woukes  & marr 
He  hobled  up  & down 
A winde  to  wil  him  barr 

To  a Hide  ther  him  was  boun 
Neighe  hand 
Deivelin  hight  the  toun 
* An  haven  in  Ireland. 

that  Triftrem  is  deferibed  as  a celebrated  mufician  and  chefs  player,  and  as  the  firft  who  laid  down  regular 
1 beg  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Mr.  C.  to  whom  I am  much  obliged  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 

Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

WALTER  SCOTT.” 

Mr.  Scott  calls  this  “ a fcrambling  letter But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  an  admirable  fpecimen  of  the  true  epiftolary  ftyle  ; 
equal,  in  point  of  compofition,  to  Pope’s  Letters,  though  they  were  written  for  the  public  ; and  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe 
Letters  of  Pope  to  Fortefcue,  which  are  now  jirji  publijtced,  (from  the  original  MSS.)  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Devonfhire. 

* Hence,  probably,  Carlyon , the  name  of  a very  refpe&able  Cornifh  family. 


I may  juft  add, 
rules  for  hunting, 
fubferibe  myfelf. 


TREWMAN  AND  SON,  P*INTEJtS,  HIGH-STREET,  EXETER. 
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